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PREFACE 


THIS book is an amplification, with such revision as has 
been found necessary, of lectures delivered by me at 
the University of Madras in 1926. 

Pfindyan antiquities have, somehow, failed to interest 
scholais as much as the history of the Pallavas and the 
Cholas The relative seclusion of the country, and the 
fact that the Pandyas had at no stage any great influence 
on the main course of Indian history, may account for 
this comparative neglect A complete view of the story 
of South India, however, cannot be obtained until the 
history of the Pandyas is fully worked out 

Though the last twenty or thirty years have been 
marked by the discovery of much new material for the 
reconstruction of Pandyan history, we are still by no 
means sufficiently equipped to attempt a full and satis- 
factoiy account of the Pandyan Kingdom This work 
makes no claim to be considered such. It aims, rather, 
at a preliminary survey of the present state of our know- 
ledge on the subject, suggesting tentative reconstructions 
wherever possible, and furnishing an outline to be filled 
in by further study and research Much attention has 
necessarily been devoted to chronology and political 
history, society, religion and government have been, 
however, briefly discussecf m relation to each section of 
the study. 

• Much work yet remains to.be done before the history 
of the Pandyas can be fully understood The internal 
chronology of the Sangam Age, the history of about two 
centuries before the Pandya Restoration under Kadungon 
and the transition from the conditions of the Sangam 
Age to those of the First Empire, the detailed history of 
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the Kings of the Pandya line in the Chola Paml>a 
period, and the dynastic relations of the Kings of the 
Second Empire, aie some of the largci problems that 
await solution Many small questions relative to the 
wars and campaigns have to be settled before the changes 
in the political geography of South India can be traced 
with accuiacy. The Kongu chieftains with P.'mdja 
names and the Pandyas of Uccangi present other problems 
of considerable interest and no less difficult) Oni) 
recently has the publication of the /Vi/* of inscriptions 
been started, and a careful study of these is necessnr) 
foi a complete understanding of the social life of the 
country, at least undei the Second Empire 

Many friends have helped me in various wa\s in the 
preparation of this book, and to them all I take this 
opportunity of expressing my "latitude Sir F Dcm 
kachari very kindly allowed the use of his librar) and of 
the list of Pudukkoltah inscriptions and their texts (un- 
published). Messrs K Swanunathan, It A (Oxon.), V 
Saranatha Aiyangar, M.A., and C S Snnivasachari, M \, 
have gone through the book at vatious stages and oflercd 
useful suggestions Mr S R Balasubramania Ai>ai, 
Ji.A , LT, read the proofs, verified the references, and 
offeied helpful cnticism, he also assisted me in preparing 
the index. Pandit M Raghava Aiyangar kindly dis- 
cussed with me his views on. the Ixalabhras and some 
other matters. A special woid of thanks is due to R.io 
Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswann Aiyangar, University 
Professor of Indian History, for much valuable advice and 
for the kind intei est he has evinced in the publication. 

National College, x c 

Trichinopoly l K. A. N. 

June jo , 1929 j 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DIACRITICAL MARKS 

LONG wwels are indicated thus a Generally, c repre- 
sents =3 , but forms well established in usage like Chola 
Chidambaram, etc., have been retained. The following 
may also be noted d stands for ^ , 1 for err , 1 for , 
n for cot , n for © , r for p , s for 5T , s for q and t for 
The form Pandya is used, though, strictly speaking, it 
must be written Pandya. The Tamil passages quoted 
in the text have been, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
transliterated in the Additional Notes at the end 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY SOURCES 

IN recent years there has been a considerable accession 
of fresh material for the study of South Indian History 
m general, and of the Pandyan kings m particular But 
no attempt has been made till now to narrate the history 
of the Pandyas in a continuous sketch and on scientific 
lines . 1 The period to be covered in this book ranges 
over several centunes and at every step we come across 
difficult questions that could be answered, if at all, only 
by a careful balancing of several rival points of view. 
The treatment of the subject must consequently be 
selective and such as to avoid fruitless controversy 
We have no need to concern ourselves with general 
questions of the origin of the Dravidians and their 
culture 2 The student of Pandyan history is not directly 

1 There is of course the \alu-ible sketch of Mr K V S Aiyar mhb 
Ancient Dekhan A commendable attempt has recently been made by 
Pandit Hanhara Aiyar of the Tirthapnti High School, Ambasamudram', to 
present the story in Tamil in three small booklets The old sketches of 
Wilson [JR AS), Nelson [Madura Country) and Sewell [Antiquities, 
\ol 11) are now much antiquated 

2 The ‘ Dravidian problem ’* has been much debated from various 
points of view in the pages of the Tamilian Antiquary (defunct) See also 
Caldwell, Comparative Grammar , Introduction , M Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Tgimil Studies, Essays I— III , Slater, Dravidian Element in Indian Culture 
Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, pp 49 ff , makes several guesses 
that do not appear to have received confirmation The main questions are — 
were the pre-Aryans a homogeneous or composite race ? Were they 1 indi- 
genous and aboriginal ’ (Fergusson) orwere they immigrants, wholly orin 
part*from elsewhere ? The attempt to support the Lemunan theory from 
references to Tamil literature, e g £tlappadikHram, si, 11 18-20, cannot 
be considered satisfactory 
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concerned with the answers to questions like the follow- 
ing — who were the Tamils ? Were they indigenous or 
foreign to the land where we find them in historical 
times ? Did they come by land from the north or the 
south, or by sea ? But it is necessary for us to be clear 
in our minds about the relation in which Tamil culture 
stands to the culture of the rest of India. The question 
relates not so much to the extent of culture among the 
Tamils before the advent of Sanskrit influences as to 
whether the blending of Aryan with pre- Aryan culture 
was in essence a different process in the South from 
what it was m Northern India The persistent independ- 
ence of the Tamil idiom (and to a less degree of other 
Dravidian languages) m the face of Sanskrit, is in strik- 
ing contrast with the almost total disappearance of non- 
Sanskritic vernaculars m the north of India. On the 
other hand we have at present no traces of any literary 
work in the Tamil language, however ancient, which 
1 does not betray Sanskrit influence to some extent. We 
may conclude that the results of Aryan penetration into 
the south were more cultural than racial and the pre- 
Aryan inhabitants survived the ‘ conquest ’ in sufficient 
strength to retain their own language and many of their 
old habits and methods of life, with the consequence, 
that the resulting culture was a real blend of the 
Aryan and Dravidian elements which shows several 
points of difference from the ‘culture of the remaining 
parts of India which were more thoroughly Aryamzed. 1 

1 See Tamil Studies , pp 193-5 , Kanakas abhai (p 52) no doubt much 
overrated the attainments of Dravidians (and traced them to China !) while 
Caldwell ( Comparative Grammar, pp 113-4) is nearer the truth Dr Slater's 
book on ‘ Dravidian Elements ’ betrays many signs of an utter misreading 
of the story of Indian culture The attempted reconstruction of a pre- 
Aryan Tamil Polity before the days of Agastya has not been a success See, 
however, Senathi-Raja in JRAS, 1887, pp 558 ff and the Tamilian 
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many Pandyan inscriptions as the name of the capital* 
Anothei story (No. 36) ie£eis the name Madui.i to the 
fact that &iva conveited into sweet nectai the livci of 
poison emitted by a giant cobia set upon the city by the 
magic of the Jamas On anothei occasion these hcietics 
sent an elephant against the city (No. 26) and the Lend 
petrified this beast in the foim of the Anamalai*Hill, 
and as he used a lion-faced anow on the occasion, the 
Pandyan king made a temple foi Naiasnnha on the hill. 
We shall have occasion latci to notice the tiue histoiy 
of the temple Apait fiom such stones, which need not 
be fuither letailed heie, these Pit yam \, — especially the 
earliest vcision, which has been engaging 0111 attention 
more than the otheis, — may be found occasionally to 
contain hints of great impoitancc. Thus the life of 
Mamkkavasagar is treated in such detail as to explain 
the occasions on which he sang paiticulai hymns of Ins 
T tutvUiagam and his life is nauated bcfojc that of 
Gnanasambandai , and in this older, this veision is 
followed by the latci veisions also. It must also be 
noted that some of these ‘ sacred spoils ’ are rcfciicd to 
m the works of early Tamil litciatuie and it is significant 
that none of these eaily lefcicnces shows any sign of 
hostility to Jains 01 Buddhists. 1 These local and tradi- 
tional P111 anas are often veiy well supplemented by 
references in quasi-histoncal and religious works like the 
Pcriyapuianam , while the few direct references to his- 
torical persons and occuirenccs furnished by the saints 
and poets of the Tcvuram and the TiruvUymoh aie of 
inestimable value Ihen, we have the Sangam works 
which form a class by themselves and contain much 
valuable information which still awaits systematic r and 


1 <- a StlappadiUlram, c into 11, 11 23-30 
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inscriptions, South India is remarkably fortunate. The 
number of Pandyan records registered in the Epigra- 
phical reports of Madras and Travancore are now a few 
thousands , but not many of these can be referred to 
dates prior to A.D. 1000 . There are no doubt many 
more still awaiting discovery and registration. It may 
be noted in passing that, since the rejection by govern- 
ment of Dr. Hultzsch’s suggestion to prohibit the 
renovation of temples till the inscriptions in them have 
been copied, ‘ a more vigorous attempt had to be made 
to secure impressions of the inscriptions thus threatened 
with destruction’ 1 ‘It was the practice in ancient 
times, whenever a temple had to be rebuilt, to copy the 
lithic records found on its walls into a book and then 
re-engrave them again on the new walls ' 2 and it would 
be well if this practice were followed by the renovators 
of temples in our own day. 

The bulk of the early inscriptions employ the script 
known as Vatteluttu m the Tamil parts and the grantha 
J in the Sanskrit parts , Vatteluttu gave way to the present 
Tamil script about the time of the Chola conquest of the 
Pandya country, say about the end of tenth century 
AD. 3 or the middle of the eleventh. It may also be 
noted that several of the later inscriptions are in excel- 
lent verse while the longer records of the early Pandyas 
attain to great literary merit as prose compositions. 

1 H Krishna Sastn, Introduction to 5 / 1 (Texts) vol iv, see also 
ARE 1902 ‘ What the Mussulmans did not destroy is being demolished 

by pious Hindus !’— Hultzscb, Mr Krishna Sastri has remarked elsewhere 
(ARE, 1913, part li, para 41), ‘ Some intelligent engravers on the stone 
helped by the members of the Archaeological staff must, in my opinion, 
be enough to carry out this old scheme of preserving ancient records from 
complete ruin ’ 

3 A S I , 1909-10, pp 128-9 

3 See ARE , 1905, p 43 , also Travancore Archceologtcal Senes, 
vol. i, p. 286 
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Sometime 4 ' the set forms of the historical introductions 
in the inscriptions of particulai kings help the historian 
in te’entifj ing the icrordsand fixing their age 

Considei ih)e light has hcen shed in particular on the 
histon of the P.uuhasof the 1'itst Umpire of the seventh 
to the te nth untunes \ n In smeial imjioitant docu- 
ment 1 ' brought to light '•nice ioof 'I hese are the dated 
st<>ne inscriptions fjom \tnnnlai and Anarmalai , the 
Tnchmopoh and Amh'isnimuham inscriptions of Vara- 
gtina . .and the r upper plate records known as the Sinna- 
manui plates (tv,o vets) and the \ ehikkudi grant The 
Madias Museum plates of Jatilnnrman are now bcttei 
timlei stood than then were when the\ were published in 
1803 \I1 thi sc records (except the Museum plates) are 

still new, and there >s much room for difference ns to their 
import at several points Pandxan affairs often derive 
elucidation from the iccordsof the contcmpoiar} Cholas 
and among these the I irtnnlnrg.ulu plates and the 
Leiden -'rant of KajCndrn Choh deceive special mention. 
'I he P.allava grants ire also occasionally \er) helpful. 

One difficult} that is common to an interpretation of 
all Pnndvan recoids arises from the uaj in which they 
mention regnal \ears in double dates i jears opposite y 
>ears Several suggestions have been made but none of 
them is quite satisfactoiy, and the usual procedure is to 
treat the date as equivalent to i + y ^nrs,’ and calcu- 
late the date of accession nccoidingly One instance 

1 The hi ton, at this qutmon i \tr\ inten tint' nml the cmfous render 
i 'fefimd to tlu follow lit' — Btirptix nml Nate-a Snstri, Tamil and 
Sans! 1st Inscriptions p 30, n 1 HulO-ch / A , \ol xx, pp 2S8-9 , 
knnnl a ibh u. Taunts , pp SO-CO nml notes More recently, Mr T A 
Gopinathn Rno tup-ested (Sen Tamil, \ol 1\ , p 114) that in n dntc 
apn a /r pupPccs^S' tilt first figure referred to the nctunl 
icpnnl jenr of the ruling printe and the «-ccond gave the (Into counting from 
'he eoronntion of the previous ruler, nnd that this method was tisunll) con- 
tinued till the ruling prince was crowned But this explanation fails in a 
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which may go to justify this practice is found in the 
laiger Sinnamanur grant where the regnal year 
^TcnTL-rrsu^esr <orp?rr upf^eBT&ireugn is tendered m the 
Sanskrit part of the grant by Sodase Raj yav arse. Again, 
some inscriptions give the regnal year and the number 
of days since the commencement of the reign or since 
the commencement of the current regnal year , And 
when we get to the numerous epigraphs of the mediaeval 
and later Pandya c , such difficulties increase enormously 
Almost invariably the records of the Pandyas who ruled 
in Tinnevelly in the period of the decline of the Pandya 
power, 1 e. in the fifteenth century and later are dated in 
the Saka era, on the other hand Saka dates are the 
exception m the insciiptions of the mediaeval Pandyas or 
the Pandyas of the Second Empire as we may call them 
But several records contain astronomical data which 
yield often strange and perplexing results. Many kings 
have been made and unmade by hasty calculations and 
equally hasty corrections and the student of history who 
is not a specialist in astronomy has great difficulty with 
the astronomers 1 And when it is remembered that 
the texts of the bulk of these inscriptions still await 

date lUc ‘■uf'(tpcr(rjoifrT erpir ucTejhrcsri—noi&’ 1 A , vol r v , p 288 
And Mr V Vcnkajja could only sa>, ‘The second figure in these 
double dates which are frequently met with in Pandja inscriptions has been 
taltn to refer to the actual reign of the king and the first either to his 
appointment a- heir apparent or to some other event prior to his coronation ’ 
A X / WOS-f, p 272 n) Mr C V *Nornyann Aiyar (Journ Ind His , 
\ol \n, part 2) assumes that the date opposite to which other dates follow 
must be constant in the case of the same ling Even this is not so 
Set, t g , Tvos 518, C24 and G25 of lQ26vvluch belong to the same kirg , 
aim Nos 159-H3 of 1894 and No IV in Trav Aich Series i, pp 99 ff , 

1 50-51 

1 lh'-c difficulties will call for more attention later But a few 
sample mav be no'cd here In<xr No 422 of 1917 is referred to a d 1357 
in p 112 and to ad 1445 in p 113 of A R E 1917-18 At p 89 ,A*~R E 
I')21-2f ve fnd Nos 327 md 334 of 1923 with calculated dates a d 1278 
and \ d 1417 renbed to the same l mg 
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publication one gets some idea of the conditions under 
which this part of the subject has to be studied. 

As pointed out in the Epigm pineal Report , /<?/? 
(p S5) ‘ The subject-matter of the majority of the well- 

preserved inscriptions is, a gift made to a temple either 
of land or of money, for maintaining daily worship, 
special festivals, lamps, flower gardens and repairs , for 
feeding Brahmanas and providing jewels , or, it may be 
for supplying ghee of sheep and cows, to burn perpe- 
tual lamps in the temple Lands were presented or, 
sometimes, sold to the temple by private persons and 
village communities In the latter case, the sale amount 
was recovered from the temple treasury thiough the god 
Chandesvara (the supposed manager of Siva temple) and 
through temple trustees ( sthanatta > ) (m the case of 
Vishnu temples) All land-gifts, whether sold or 
presented, were made entirely tax-free, the parties selling 
them invariably agreeing to meet the irai on such lands 
from their own pocket. Lands thus owned by the 
temple (devadana) were in turn leased out to be perma- 
nently enjoyed as kam , to select tenants or to the donors 
themselves (if cultivators), in consideration of a fixed 
amount of coin paid, or grain measured, at the temple 
treasury, regularly every year. Money gifts made to the 
temple were deposited with village assemblies and private 
individuals on permanent interest ( mlai-poliyuttu ) from 
which alone the temple had to meet the expenses speci- 
fied by the donor If the interest was not paid m any one 
year, the depositories agreed to pay it with the amount 
due for the following year together with a fine (dandam) 
fixed for the default period by the officer ( dharmasana or 
dhahmasanabhatta) who was one of the members of the 
temple establishment. A curious condition was that the 
man who came to collect the arrears thus due was to be 
2 
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fed twice every day till, peihaps, the amount was fully 
paid up. Sheep and cows granted to a temple for main- 
taining lamps were received by the shepherds ( maniadts) 
and the prescribed measure or measures of ghee supplied 
without fail The cattle were, it may be noted, consi- 
dered “ never to die or never to grow old ” for the appa- 
rent reason that they multiplied and increased in number. 
A very small percentage of the inscriptions treat of 
subjects other than the gifts specified above. Sale or 
exchange of land among private parties, inquiries into 
temple management made by officers ( adhikan ) appoint- 
ed by the king with a view to collect the outstanding 
arrears of a temple, assignment of taxes by kings or of 
tolls by merchants for the benefit of a temple, dedication 
of hereditary servants (men or women), settlements of 
disputes, specification of caste or communal privileges, 
memorials to heroes who died either in cattle raids or on 
battlefields and other public chanties, such as the 
construction of a tank, the planting of a grove, the gift 
of a water-trough, etc., are also, sometimes, permanently 
recorded on stone It may be added that these records 
often yield information of value relating to land tenure, 
public revenues, village administration, and generally the 
state of social ana political life, affairs and activities 
But here a warning is necessary. The passage just 
quoted from the epigraphical report furnishes a compara- 
tively harmless instance of a tendency to combine infor- 
mation from diverse sources, separated widely m time 
and space, and so to form a general picture of the sodal 
or political life of the country This tendency has 
particularly unfortunate results m the study of institu- 
tions as it is likely to produce an appearance of flat 
uniformity and absence of change , it will also increase 
the difficulty of detecting the presence or otherwise of 
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any signs of change or growth 0 It is only by carefully 
limiting our observations to the time and place indicated 
by the sources of our information that truth can be 
served in the present, and perhaps future work rendered 
easier 1 

We do not derive much help from numismatics for 
the study of Pandyan history. Coins definitely attribu- ’ 
3 table to the early Pandyas are very rare A few gold 
specimens are known 2 and these bear only the Pandyan 
figure of the fish. It is very interesting that the name 
Kuna known only to tradition and not to epigraphy is 
borne on a copper com figured by Sir Walter Elliot 
(No. 140) It is well known that Roman coins belong- 
ing to different periods have been found in several places 
in South India and the abundance of Roman copper of 
the fourth and fifth centuries A D. in and near Madura has 
sometimes led to the supposition that a local mint issued 
these pieces for daily use m a settlement of foreign 
merchants Many Roman coins of the Early Empire 
have been found m and near Madura 3 By far the 
largest number of coins belong to the mediaeval 
Pandyas and bear legends substantiated by inscriptions 
These coins often show the influence of the Chola con- 
quest by the presence of a tiger design or of Ceylonese 
influence indicated by the presence of ‘ a rude human 
figure, standing on the q obverse, and seated on the 
reverse’ (Elliot, p 108) The earliest coins of the Ceylon 
type date from the eleventh century , 1 it came into use in 
iTravida only, at the time the Chola-Pandyan dynasty 
were masters of the whole of it’ (Elliot, p. 109) It 


1 cCf similar remarks of Prof K V Rangaswarm Aij angar in another 
connection, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp 31-2 

e See Elliot, Coins of Southern India, p 121 

3 See Sewell m JR A,S , 1904, pp 595 and 600-15, 
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should also be observed that * the constant warfare 
which raged between Chola and Pandyan (rulers) not 
only renders it well nigh impossible at any particular 
time to fix the exact boundaries of their respective terri- 
tories, but also causes considerable uncertainty in the 
identity of a large number of their coins n n 

This review of the sources indicates that there is a 
large mass of material for the history of the Pandyas c 
which awaits critical discussion and cautious summing 
up Much good work has been done already , but more 
still remains to be done and it will be our endeavour in 
the following chapters to do something in this way. 


1 Tufnell, Hints to Com Collectors in Southern India , pp 11-12 The 
most interesting of the Pandya corns known so far have been described in 
this publication and Elliot, as also in the papers of Sir T Desikachan in 
the Tamilian Antiquary and that of Hultzsch in I A , vol xxi, pp 323-6 
The Roman coins are discussed by Sewell in the JR A S , 1904 It may 
be noted that Sir T Desikachan mentions that gold coins with the fish 
design were found in South Canara , cf , m this connection, the observa- 
tions of Prof D R Bhandarkar, Asoka, p 40 



CHAPTER II 


EARLY REFERENCES THE AGE OF THE &ANGAM 
' EARLY REFERENCES 

1 The oldest Diavidian word found in any written record 
in the world appears to be the word for “ peacock ” in 
the Hebrew te\t of the Book of Kings and Chronicles, 
in the list of the articles of merchandise brought from 
Tarshish 01 Ophir in Solomon’s ships ’ 1 (Caldwell) 

‘ In the mins of Mugheir . . not less than 3,000 years 
B c , was found a piece of Indian teak ’ 2 These 
references are calculated to give some jdea of the 
antiquity of civilization in the Tamil land. 

A verse m the Kishkindhakaiida of the Ramayana has 
been taken to lefer to the Kapatapuram of the Pandyas 
famed in the Tamil legends of the ‘ Three £angams ’ 3 
But even if the sloka bears the meaning attributed to it, 
it is notoriously unsafe to base any conclusions about 
chronology solely on the texts of the epics and there is 
still the possibility that the verse is not older than the 
age in which these legends grew. It is not altogether 
free from doubt if the grammarian Katyayana refers to 

1 Caldwell, Comparative Grammar , p 88 

2 Ragozin, Vedic India , p 305 referring to Sayce But see Kennedy 
J R A S , 1898, p 267, where a much later date, sixth century, seems to be 
suggested 

3 RSmdyana, Kish Kanda, canto 41, verse 19 It has been pointed out by 
Pandit M Raghava Aiyangar that the import of this verse has been missed 
by TIrtha and Rama, the North Indian commentators, and correctly given 
only by Govindaraja (Paper on ‘ Valmiki and South India ’ in the 
Tamilian Antiquary') But the Pandit seems to have mistaken Govinda- 
raja’s meaning, See also O Stein, Indian Historical Quarterly, vol iv, 
p 778 The MahUbhUrata references are not much more reliable See 
Dr S K Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History, p 60 n 
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the Pandyan country and its king as has been generally 
held on the strength of the opinions of two great 
Sanskritists of the last generation — Prof. Max Muller and 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar . 1 The original name of the Tamil 
country is uiremts ) . (Pandi) and not urremQ (Pandu) which 
it should be, if Katyayana’s rule referred to it. And there 
is the possibility that the Pandya of the Sanskrit gram- 
mar may be derived from Pandu, the name of a people in 
the Madhyadesa in Northern India . 2 The name Pandya 
perhaps came to be applied to the Tamil Pandmadu m a 
piocess of Sanskntization on account of phonetic simi- 
larity and a Pandava origin invented for the Tamil ruling 
family Whatever its derivation may be, we find the 
form Pandya employed by Kautilya in his Arthdsastra 
and his references are clearly to the Pandyas of South 
India and to their capital Madura 3 The importance of 
these references will depend upon the view taken of the 
age and authenticity of the text of the Artha'sZstra. 
Likewise the reference in the Mahavam'sa to a Pandyan 
princess who became the queen of Vijaya of Ceylon soon 
after the Nirvana of the Buddha is too vague and too 
much mixed up with legends to be of any value to the 
historian . 4 


1 See Caldwell, Comparative Grammar, p 12 and Bhandarkar, Early 
History of the Dekkan , p 6 These writers were rather too much under 
the influence of the Aryan theory in “Its crude form and did not allow 
sufficiently for aboriginal influences 

1 See Fleet’s topographical list of the Bnhat-Samhita, 1 A, vol xxii, 
p 187 , contra Caldwell, Tmnevelly , p 12, who derives uir&zriy. f^nm 
Pandya as a more Tamilized form 

0 Kautilya ii 11 refers to PHndyakavB.{akam as a variety of pearl with 
which compare Varabamlhira’s Pandyavata (Fleet, ibid) Again at the end 
of the same chapter Kauftlya refers to M&dhuram as a variety oi cotton 
fabric, thereby showing the antiquity of the cotton industry of Mndurf. 

* See Geiger's Afahdvaijda, pp 59 and 61 Is there any connection 
between this story and that of Arjuna’s (Vijaya’s) marriage with a Pandyan 
princess ? 
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ckigin \\n mgmficwci or mi nwif 

In fact the origin ol the Pinch »* 1*, like all Mich, 
question* oi origin, involved in much oo*umtv Plus 
line of king* 1* given in the legend* two diftcient otigins 
which are not com to reconcile The *toi\ of the thiee 
brothers ot Korkai 1 1* of the Romulu* pattern and 
perhaps indigenous The connection with the Painlav is 2 
,and the moon is the icsultot anothei md v moie lmbili- 
ous tvpe of legend which tlnew the moie humble stoi\ 
into the *hade in historical lime* \nd it mi\ be noted 
here that the Tint Jo. 1 ut,l of Nimbi mention* the lunai 
origin of the P.indvas onl) m the com*e of a ie*tointion 
alter a deluge (No j 7) , and in tin* it is followed b) 
the later versions which, of coui*e, contain moie em- 
bellished accounts (No jq 111 Nelson) None of the 
legends can be taken as pi oof, as has sometimes been 
done, 3 that the Panel) a* 1 uled from otliei eenties like 
Korkai, Manalur or Kaljanapuia, befoie thev made 
Madura their capital, as the vety fii*t king 111 all the 
lists of kings that have been handed down to us is said 
to have founded Maduia 

There is no reason foi thinking that the conquenng 
expeditions of the Maurjan limpciois in the south 
reached the Pandya counliy as has been suggested.' 
The earliest indubitable refeicnce to the Pundynn king- 
dom is still that m the ^Vsoka edicts Recently, 1 the 
existence of rock-cut beds and Biahnu insciiplioiis in 

*“ >1 Caldwell, TinitCi'clly, p 12 

* Story of Arjunn’s marriage , filename-, /ca/ifhuif, u^oiif 

3 Smith, Early History, fourlli edition, p 4G8, / A 'flu,)) GO 

* See Dr S K Aiyanpnr, lleptnmnys, pp 81 IT anti Q / JU & , 
vol »vi, p 304 and the references piven there 

B See ARE , 19J7 onw mb; and A SI, 1909-10, p 111 and A A’, h , 
1909, p 71 for the quotations which follow Also K V Siihrainaula Alyar 
in the / A , vol vl, pp 209 IT 
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natural caverns m several places in the Madura and 
Tmnevelly Districts has been brought to light ‘ None 
of these inscriptions have so hi disclosed any king's 
name. But they show that the possession of an alpha- 
betical system was one of the factois in the civilisation of 
the Pandyan kingdom in the second and third centuries 
B.C \ if not earlier These monuments go also to show 
the presence veiy early m the south of stiong Buddhist 
and Jama influences. They seem to confum the imprest 
sion derived from a careful study of the Tamil classics 
that while Buddhism came in earlier, Jainism was per- 
haps the more persistent m its influence on Tamil litera- 
ture. Mr Krishna Sastri has observed that ‘ it is strange 
how these sects did not exercise any influence with their 
patrons in the matter of their being provided with 
comfortable rock-cut cells, during their retirement to the 
hills m the rainy season, as their compatriots of the 
north did Perhaps, the South Indian kings of those 
times were inclined moie towards Brahmanical institu- 
tions than Buddhist or Jaina ’ 

THE AGE OF THE SANGAM 

The earliest historical kings of the Pandya country 
are those mentioned in the early Tamil works that have 
come down to us in the form of the collections known as 
the Sangam works. It has been sometimes doubted if 
the Silappadikaram and the ManwieLalai belong to this 
group and the whole question of the age and historicity 
of the Sangam has given rise to controversies whiclvdo 
not seem to be justified on a calm review of the various 
lines of evidence available It is unfortunate that the 
earliest account we have of this matter is envelopfd m 
legends. This account occurs in the mtioduction to the 
commentary on the Iraiycinar Ahapporzil which refers 
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together m the well-known collections. 1 Even a 
cursory study of the many short poems and others of 
moderate length like the Maduraikkan'ji will show two or 
or three things clearly Firstly , we are dealing with a 
mass of literature that extends over three or four con- 
tinuous generations or perhaps more In the light of this 
internal evidence we may assign a length, of, say, c 150 to 
200 years for the period represented in these works 
Secondly , the political geography of the country 
includes besides the ‘ three monarchies ’ of the south, a 
number of minor principalities ruled over by petty 
warrior chieftains, vying with one another m the arts of 
war and peace. Thirdly , the references frequently made 

to ports, ships and merchandise including foreign 
imports and exports remind us strongly of the notices of 
South India by the classical geogiaphers and historians 
of the early years of the Christian era The common 
references to ports like Musiri, Korkai and Tondi, to 
mention only a few, and articles like pepper, wine and 
silk cloth are too obvious to he missed Lastly , the 
style and diction of these works undoubtedly bear close 
affinities to those of the Silappadikaram and the Mam- 
nrtkalai and are much nearer to these in point of time 
than to the hymns of the Tiruvasagam or the Tevaram 
and the two sets of works cannot belong to the same age 
but lpust be assigned to different periods which may be 
separated by centuries This consideration gams in 
strength from the state of religious life which is reflected 
in the Silappadikai am on the one hand and the devotional 


1 Perhaps it is worth stating that not much importance should be 
attached to the grouping of these anthologies into E((utioka and 
Padmcnkllkanakku espcciallj as the second of these groups seems to take 
in seseral late and unanthenticated works See m this connection V Ven 
1 ay>a on the Naladijar and the Muttaryar m the A S 1 , 1905-6, p*178 n 
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hymns on the other We have only to recall the 
enumeration of the temples in Puhar (canto 5), the 
Vcttuvavai z^canto 12) and the Aycciyar Kuiavai (canto 
r 7) In the SilappadiLatam 1 and contrast these with the 
fervid devotion to Siva and to Visnu coupled with an 
equally fervid hatred of the heretic sects of Buddhism 
and Jainism that mark the sectarian hymns of the 
fevai am and the T11 nvaymoh, and we at once lealize 
that there is no difficulty involved in assuming an 
interval of some centuries between the two ages , on 
the other hand such an assumption seems to be forced 
on us by other considerations like the absence of any 
reference to the Pallavas in the fsangam works It will 
now be. clear that there is a strong pnma facie case for 
accepting the chronological indications of the Gajabahu 
sjnchionism and referring the fsangam works to the 
early centuries of the Christian era And this arrange- 
ment could not be shaken except by arguments of 
equal cogency which do not conflict with the general 
probabilites of South Indian history 2 

1 The Manvnckalat is strongly tinged with Buddhism but does not 
appear to contain anj thing conflicting with the indications gi\ en by the 
Silappadikdram This work has been studied in its historical setting in a 
recent monograph by Dr S K Aiyangar 

' s I have made the discussion ofthistexed question quite geueial and 
based it on broad considerations in order to avoid getting lost in minutiae 
Those Who- wish to* pursue the contro\ersy in more detail must go to 
Dr S K Aiyangar, Begnnings, pp* 161-240 and 28 7 ff and his Ancient 
India, K G Sankara, Q J I\I 5,\cl vm, pp 34-60 , K G Sesha 
Aiyar, same, vol su, pp 143 fiF and qp the other side L D Swamikkannu 
Pillat, Indian Ephcmens, vol i and Mr K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, 
pp 91 ff and the references given by these writers Pandit M Raghava 
Aiyangar’s arguments for a fifth century aie refuted in detail by Mr 
K Snnn asa Pillai (see Oa=aD@i_®aKar of the Pandit and Sen Tamil, 

vol s», pp 3-24) There is little to be said in favour of Mr T G 
Aravamut^an’s effort to explain one unknown by another in his 
Essay on * The Kaven, MauJ^ans and the £angam Age ’ It is 
perhaps not possible with our present knowledge to explain the references to 
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We shall now briefly review some of the considera- 
tions which have been held to militate against this view 
The late Diwan Bahadur L D Swamikkannu Pillai said 
in his Indian Ephemens , vol 1, ‘ Portions of the Pan- 
padal anthology which deal with developments of Saivism 
and Vaisnavism seem to be more recent than the first 
centuiy A D if we are to follow Dr. Bhandarkar and 
other eminent authorities ’ (p 105) Again, Kanaka- ( 
sabhai’s work would have to be renamed ‘ The Tamils 
1 200 Years Ago ’ ‘ These somewhat overdrawn pictures 

of the state of civilization in South India 1800 years 
ago will have to be revised in the light of our present day 
knowledge of epigraphy and chronology, and the scenes 
of the Maduia Sangam will have to be transferred from 
the first century A D to the seventh and the early part of 
the eighth century A.D , the period which witnessed along 
with the decay of Buddhism, the rise of the Saivite 
and Vaisnavite teachers, Tirugnanasambandar, Sankara- 
carya, Nammalvar, etc ’ Incidentally this rearrangement 
will explain the Tamil literary tradition which ascribes 
the Jivakacmtamam to the same age as other Sangam 
works (p 469) Lastly, the Kannaki legend may be as 
old as Gajabahu I in Ceylon, but not older than the 
seventh or sixth century in South India The contem- 
poraneity of the kings mentioned in the Silappadi- 
laram is very doubtful as the figures of Kankala and 

the fights with the Aryaus of the north of Karikala {Sila , canto 5, 11, 
89-110) and of Senguttuva (cantos 26-8), Dr fa K Aiyangar (Augustan 
Age) supposes that the southern kings helped the Satavahana ruler 
Gautamiputra Satakarni in repulsing the Sakas — but this assumption does 
not rest on much solid evidence and does not explain all the references m the 
epics It is also worth noting that the Perundevanar of the Sangam is an 
earlier poet different from the protege of Tellarerinda Nandipotd! See 
Venkayya in A R E,1907, pp 51- 2 and Narrinai ed Narayanaswami 
Aiyar, introduction, p 54 , contra K V S Aiyar, op cit , pp 94-5 , 
and Dubretul, The Pallavas, p 80 
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Nedunjeliyan aie shadowy whereas Senguttuvan is the 
one bold figuie ‘ The fiction of wuting a romantic 
poem undei the pen-name Ilango Adikal was cleverly 
conceived ’ (459-60, n ) 

That we read the lnstoiy of lehgious faith in South 
India difteienll) liom Mi Swamikkannu Pillai has been 
already indicated It is not possible to see how that 
distinguished chionologist claims the suppoit of ‘Dr 
Bhandarkar and other eminent authorities ’ for his view 
of Saivism and Vaisnavism in the Pat ipadal as on 
the one hand he has not given any indications that would 
enable us to test the statement, and on the other, Dr 
Bhandarkar’s work is full of the sense of the difficulties 
of marking exact chronological limits in the histoiy of 
religions in India and leaves man) points stuuiedly vague 
At an) late the present writer is constrained to confess 
his inability to see Mi Pill.u’s meaning and lest content 
with the remark that aiguments which lesolve them- 
selves into differences ol opinion cannot, with profit, 
be pursued fai He maj I10 a ever quote Bhandarkar and 
sa) ‘ there is nothing to show' that Vaisnavism had 
not penetrated to the Tamil country eailier 1 e , about the 
first century ’ (p 50) Tnere is indeed a trauition which 
ascribes the JlvaLactntUniani to a Sangam but this very 
tradition seems to distinguish this Sangam from the 
earlier one and refer it to Poyyamoli Pulavar 1 That in 
a w'ork of his brother w r e see more of Senguttuvan than 
of the tw'o other monarchs who were his contemporaries 
in 'the Tamil land is only to be expected and does not 
need any special explanation , much less does it warrant 
the theory that Ilango Adigal is a fictitious pen-name. 
Lastly, when Mr Pillai concedes that the Kannaki 

1 See M Raghava Aiyangar, on ‘ Poyyamolippulavar ’ in Sen Tamt[, 
vol v, pp 512-13 
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legend may be as old as Gajabahu I in Ceylon he 
virtually gives away his case , for the ‘ Kannaki legend ’ 
was distinctly of South Indian, not of Ceylonese, origin. 

It now remains to see if our present-day knowledge 
of chronology and epigraphy throws any new light on the 
age of the fsangam , or even if it renders the early 
centuries of the Christian era an improbable period for it 
The astronomical data in the text of the Silappaihkaram 
have been held insufficient by many scholars for the 
purpose of calculating correctly the date of the events 
mentioned therein, and Mr Swamikkannu Pillai’s efforts 
to eke out the text by doubtful paiticulars from the 
commentary cannot be held to be satisfactory, 1 and his 
result has not been generally accepted And there is no 
reason to think that the mention of a week day m a work 
must mean that it is later than A.D 400 as has been main- 
tained by those who advocate a late date for the &ilap- 
padikaram and quote Fleet in their support This has 
been made sufficiently clear by other writers who suggest 
a Chaldean origin for the Indian system A recent writer 
has remarked 2 that 1 the Hindu names (of week days) are 
the exact equivalents of the Roman names which came into 
use in the West about the beginning of the Christian 
era ’ and we know that there was active intercourse 
between the Early Empire and South India at the time 
We now come to the epi^raphical evidence on the 
matter. The facts are — 

(1) The Velvikkudi grant mentions Palyaga Mudu- 
kudumi Peruvaludi as the original donor of Velvikkudi f 

(2) This gift was enjoyed by the donee and his 
descendants for long (; mdu bhuktt) before the Kalabhra 

1 See in this particular the appendix to ch vii in Dr S K Aiya'n gar’s 
Beginnings 

* GR Kaye, Hindu Astronomy (Memoir No 18 of Arch Department), 
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interregnum at the end of which came the Pandya 
restoration under Kadungon, 

(3) Kadungon s giandson is called Silai-ttadakkai 
Kkolai-kkahmi Celiyan Vanavan Sengor-Cendan , 

(4) The larger Sinnamanur plates begin the genea- 
logy with Ankesari Parankusa, evidently the king 
mentioned next to Sendan in the Velvikkudi giant, and 
lefer to the battle of Talaiyalanganam, the translation of 
’the Bhaiaiam and the establishment of the fsangam as 
among the achievements of the early Pandyas whose 
names are not given 

In some discussions the following assumptions have 
been quietly made, though there is nothing in the 
epigraphs themselves to support any of them 1 and some 
of them* are e\en opposed to indications in the records — 
(tf) Mudukudumi ruled immediately before the Kalabhra 
interregnum, (d) the name of Kadungon’s grandson is 
Sehyan, (<) this £eh\an must be the same as the 
famous Talai) alanganattu Nedunjelnan of Sangam fame 
especially because the Sinnamanur plates which begin 
the genealogy immediately aftei this Sehyan lefer to 
Talai) alanganam as among the past glories of the 
Pandyas But Mudukudumi could not have reigned 
immediately before the Kalabhra occupation, for if he did 
so, a man speaking centuries afterwards could not say 
that his gift was enjO)ed for long before the foreign 
inroad. And the name off Kadungon’s grandson is not 
Sehyan, which is only a common name for the Pandyas, 
and occurs here in the midst of an ornate mtioduction 

1 SeeT A Gopiuathn Rio in Sen Tamil, vol vi pp 440 ff and K V S 
Aiyarin Ancient Dckhan, p 111 and the I A ,\ ol \1, pp 224 ff Unless 
I am much mistaken, Mr Aiyar begs the question at p 226, para 2 of 
I A , *ol xl, and simply assumes what he has reall> got to prove, viz that 
the \ ic tor of Neh ell was son of the -victor of Talaiyalanganam See also 
Krishna Sastn in El, vol xvn, p 297, contra Venkayya in The Tamilian 
Antiquary, No 3, pp vi and vh 
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to the king’s real name, Sendan which seems to be 
confirmed by the genealogy of the smaller Smnamanur 
plates which begins with Jayantavarman. Moreover it 
must be explained why, if this fseliyan Sendan as he is 
called by the epigiaphists was the victor of Talaiyalan- 
ganam, a battle so famous in literature as to lend a prefix 
to the name of its hero, that historic fight "is not 
mentioned in the Velvikkudi grant which gives a long 
account of the achievements of the kings it names. It 
thus seems clear that the mention of Mudukudumi and 
Talaiyalanganam in these epigraphs confirms in some 
measure the particulars we gather from Sangam literature, 
and that it throws no new light on the age of the 
Sangam If anything, the reference to the longmterval 
between Mudukudumi and the Kalabhra occupation, 
and the reckoning of the Sangam and the translation of 
the Bharatam together with Talaiyalanganam among the 
legendary achievements which constituted the heirloom 
of the family, may lead an unbiassed student to the 
conclusion that these belong to an age altogether 
removed m the past from the kings whose history is 
recorded m these epigraphs 

We are therefore bound to assume , 1 until much 
stronger proof to the conti ary is forthcoming than has 
been put forward so far, that the Sangam age lies in the 
early centuries of the Christian era and we shall do so in 
the following chapter which attempts a reconstruction of 
the age in so far as it relates to the Pandyan kingdom 

1 This conclusion has been accepted by distinguished writers like 
V A Smith, Early History, pp 471-2 and n 4 at p 457 , and Sir Charles 
Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol n, p 214 ‘ Most Tamil scholars are 

agreed in referring the oldest Tamil literature to the first three centuries of 
our era and I see nothing improbable in this ’ Hultzsch s objections to this 
date, SII , vol ii, p 378, are too general and impressionistic to need 
separate discussion 
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The Maduraiklaiiji refers to two kings as the prede. 
cessors of the Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam viz., a 
Nediyon ( 1 . 61) identified with Vadimbalamba Ninravan 
by the famous annotatoi Naccinarkkimyar and a Palsalai 
Mudukudumi ( 1 . 759) no doubt the same as the first king 
of the Velvikkudi grant It is not possible to decide 
the distance in time between these two kings or between 
these and the Nedunjeliyan of the Stlappadikaram known 
as Ariyappadaikadanda on the one hand and the other 
Nedunjeliyan who is the hero of the Talaiyalanganam 
fight and of the Maduraikkan ; 1 , as perhaps also of the 
Nedunalvadai We proceed to note the outstanding 
facts about each of these kings recorded in the litera- 
ture of the age 

The king referred to as NediySn or Vadimbalamba 
Ninravan is an almost mythical figure whose achieve- 
ments find a place in the 1 Sacred Sports ’ of Madura, 1 
and also among the traditional achievements of the 
Pandyan kings mentioned in general terms m the 
Velvikkudi and Sinnamanur plates Mudukudumi 
Peruvaludi is a more tangible figure who is praised by 
three poets in five short poems 2 One of them ( Puram 1 2) 
refers to his foreign conquests as the basis of his libera- 
lity, and another by the same poet [Puram 15) 
contains a shocking description of the way he treated 
conquered territory ploughing it with white-mouthed asses 
and refers to the many big sacrifices he performed in his 
day Another poem ( Puram 6) contains a blessing cou- 

pled with extravagant hero-worship which claims all India 
as the territory ruled by this king The king who ruled 
in Madura at the time of the story of the Stlappadikaram 

1 See Nambi’s Timvt(atyfidal , No 21 

s Netfunaiy&r, Puram 9, 12, 15 , Netfu mpalhyattan&r. Put am 64 and 
K&riktl&r Puram 6 
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was a Nedunjehyan distinguished by the epithet 
Anyappadaikadanda 1 for reasons that cannot now be 
traced He is said to have died of a broken heart when 
the innocence of Kovalan was proved to him by Kannaki 
bejond all possibility of doubt There is a short poem 
( Pn raw i S 3 ) ascribed to him which puts learning above 
birth 3nd caste. His viceroy at Korkai and perhaps his 
son and successor was another fjeliyan, called Verri Ver- 
celiyan or Uanjehyan, who wreaked terrible vengeance 
on the goldsmiths by sacrificing a thousand of them m 
one day to appease the great goddess who had been 
Kannaki 2 This occurrence which seems to be historical 
in substance must be ascribed to about the time of 
GajabaJiu I of Ceylon, somewhere in the second century 
AD It seems probable that the only other figure that 
stands out boldly from the rest, the victor of Talaiyalan- 
ganam , 3 was later than the rulers mentioned in the 
Silappadikaram . He came to the throne as a jouth and 
early in his reign proved more than equal to a hostile 
combination of his two neighbouring monarchs aided by 
five minor chiefs The decisive engagement took place 
at Talaiyalanganam which has been, with great plausi- 
bility, identified with a village of almost the same name, 
Talai-Alam-Kadu, eight miles north-west of Tiruvalur, 


1 See end of Madurai kkandam, Katturai, 11 14-1S 

E Silappadikdram, canto 27, 11 127 ff 

3 There are numerous references to this king and it will be well to 
bring them together here Kalladanar in Puram 23, 25, 371 , Idaihkunrur 
Kiiar m same Nos 76 to 79 all referring to the great victory of the reign and 
No 76 giving also the altemati\e name of the king PaSumputpandiyan , 
Kudapulaviyanar in Puram IS and 19 , Parapar in Aham 116, 162 and 
Kuruntogai 393 , Naklnrar in Aham 36, 253 and 266 , also Narrinai 358 and 
perhaps Nedunalvadai in the Patluppa((u , Maduraikkanakkayauar in Aham 
33S , Mangudi Kiiar, Puram 24, 26, 372 and above all the Maduraikkaujt of 
Mangudi Marudan , Puram 72 is ascribed to the king himself and an ex- 
cellent piece Narrinai 387 and Aham 175 may or may not be contem- 
porary references 
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m the Tanjore District 1 There exists a simple poem 
of great force and beauty {Puram 72) in which the young 
king swears an oath of heroism and victory in the ensu- 
ing fight which he appeals to have amply fulfilled. It 
seems that his enemies took the offensive, greatly under- 
rating the strength of the youthful ruler and hoping for 
an easy partition of his territory among themselves. 2 
Nedunjeliyan had to begin his fights almost at the gates ( 
of Madura {Aham 116) and pursue his foes up to the 
scene of the decisive engagement in the Tanjore District 
It must have been in this campaign that Mandaram Cheral 
Irumporai, the son of the Chera King of the Elephant-look 
must have been captuied alive, as is seen from Pur am 17, 
in literal fulfilment of Nedunjehyan's vow referred to 
above ( Puram 72) After thus surmounting his initial 
difficulties in the defensive war that was forced on him 
by his jealous and aggressive neighbours, Nedunjeliyan 
appears to have taken the offensive in his turn and won 
substantial successes against his foes. Two separate 
campaigns seem to be mentioned, one against the Kongu 
chief, an Adigan, the chief event of the war being an 
engagement in a place somewhere near Uj-aiyur , 3 and 
another against the Nidur chieftain Evvi which resulted 
in the annexation to the Pandyan kingdom of the 
Milalaikkurram and the Mutturrukkurram, apparently 
territories in the modern district of Tanjore 4 That this 

1 P Sundaram Pillai, Madras Christian College Magazine, \ ol is, p 117 

2 Puram 7S, 11 5-6 — ‘Ou/fliuixiiL//rCLD, KimSp Qun-fVjmgp JParajcr, Garfrea-ifu/ifl 
QuiftQpar ' 

3 The place is referred to as euneasuupisp&o' ( Kuruntogai 

393 Pandit R Raghava Aiyangar calls it the battle of cnres&uuprspckii 
Ahananfiru, Introd , p 49 See also Aham 253 c 

* Puram 24, Aham 266 Perhaps Mutturrukkurram was taken not 
from Ewi but some one else— Puram 24, 11 20-23 It should be noted 

however that Evvi is called in this poem uwCejor and that Mutturu is said 
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king was a follower of Brahmmicnl Hinduism is clear from 
the reference to a \eclic sacnnce pcifoimed b) him wnth 
the assistance of Brahmins learned in the Vedas Him- 
sell ewdentl) a poet of no small ment, this king appeals 
to ha\c been also a gieat patron ot the picts and is cele- 
biateci in the songs of main ol them including Mangudi 
Marudan, \askirar and his fathci, Pnranarand Kalladanar 
1 he oth<wi Pa.id) as ot tins penod nwj now be 
more briefn noticed Some oL them nw) ha\e been only 
members of the ro\al lanulj who never ruled as 1- nigs — 
for example, Ilamperuxajudi who cued in the sea, the 
author ol P<n.f>.liiti/ No 15, P titan 1S2 and Aon mat 
55 ana 56, Xamui Ncdunjelijan (/ 239), Band) an 

iSahilu,di, the lutiior of Pn> tl Hidal 12, Cittiramadattu 
Tunjija b. an mara a ( P.t/a/i 50 ) and otiieis 1 Pandjan 
Am udai Aambi, suitabl) to Jus name, figures as 
the author 01 «e\cral wise little poems 2 and is the 
object 01 a beautiiul address b} the poet Pisirandaijar 
{Pitt (in, 1S4) on the econoni) of moderation in taxation 
Another king who is glonded b) renowned poets like 

to V\t bdoa til u Mr k \ is Altar's guesses 

about Xlit Chtt U(> Va/a/ t/a Ini if tin Mtnc s Mthttaikkurfam 
{Arete l DcUar, pp 115-22; iri.no iiirmtulbi litc r tr\ i id tpigraphn 
iderict. And i* pi t 12d lit urt'j rnt_ i ttroui, lead wliui lie sits 
‘this dm loiuott-tl 1 1 ir r c im urroumhnp XI iduri ' 

1 I or tilt r itc of tompktt t s, tlio-t omttttd in tin text mi> be noted 
down litre 

(1) ArnHrm n in ktij-ut ihuli t.uthor o f Attrtin/o^at 315 nnd Aham 150 
and 22S 

(2) Plndjin Pinniidutindlu Atirttn/ogat 270 

(3) ,, Xtfilaiimlrnn , 215 

(1) ,, Xludvtirumlriu Narrtnai 105 (refers to Kuf{utnn) and 

22s 

(5) ,, Minn Vnludi , author of Aarttnat 07 nnd 301 

(b) „ \ t]|itatubalntlu 1 unjij i I J tru\ ijudi, Put am 5S 

(v) knruntfi]o]\ufptruju Pet ir Vnludi, Put ami 
(S) Plndjan kirau blttan, Put am 17S 
(9) kudakarnttu 1 unjija M irmi Vnludi, P tram 51 md 52 
a Kit run 230, Narrtnai 15, Ptifam lbs, Aham 2b 
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Nakkirar {Puram 55-57) earned for himself the un- 
enviable distinction of being pilloried in song by two 
poets ( Puram 196, 198) for his llliberality and his name 
was Ilavandikaippallittunjiya Nanmaran We do not 
know how the censure was provoked and how far it was 
justified Famous as the contemporary of the author of 
the Tirukkural, Ugrapperuvajudi proved the strength of 
his arm by subduing the chieftain of Kanapper (Kalaiyar- 
koil) who had entrenched himself behind a strong fortress 
in the place. 1 He was a poet himself and is said in 
tradition to have caused the anthology of the A/iananutu 
to be made This king has been sometimes identified, 
not on quite convincing grounds, with the Nedunjeliyan 
who e xpiated on his thron e the murder of Kovalan. 2 
The last king we shall notice in this necessarily dis- 
connected sketch will be Bhutappandiyan who took 
Ollaiyur and whose queen is well known by her song 
on the occasion of her salt 3 We know little about 
this king except from his own compositions {Puram 71, 
246, 247 and Aham 25) and these present him as a 
loving husband who was lucky in the company of his 
cultured wife and dreaded separation from her, and a 
prince who valued his friends more than is the rule with 
princes 

The period of these ‘numerous kings’ with their 
‘ clumsy names and titles as Smith found it, is well 
portrayed in the literature of the age. A careful study of 

''■Puram 21, 367 and the pieces by the king himself \iz , Aham 26, 
Narrmat 98 and Ttruvalfnvamalai 4 

2 Dr S K Aiyangar, The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature m Ancient 
India, pp 355-6 

3 Puram 246 , see also Puram 247, referring to same Pandit R Eagha\a 
Aiyangar, Sen Tamil, vol n, p 304 points out that Bhuta Pandynn ma) be 
taken to be later than Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam as he refers to 
Titijan who was beaten in that famous battle 
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Laksmi And Murugan the son of Korravai, is des- 
cribed as the son of six mothers, the captain of the 
forces of the gods, and the wealth of the Brahmins. 1 
Again a poem ( No. 55 ) in the Purananilru contains a 
beautiful reference to the story of the burning of the 
Tripura by Siva and to the shrine of Subrahmanya 
in Sendil (Tiruccendur) , and the Aycciyarkuravai in 
the Silappadikaram contains songs which embody 
the whole cycles of Rama and Krsna legends m 
terms which leave no room for doubt about the 
general prevalence of the mythology of Brahmmical 
Hinduism in the Tamil land m those days. It has 
been suggested that stones like those of Kannappar, 
Chandesvarar and Karaikkal Ammai may be considered 
to contain traces of pre-Aryan religious customs. It 
may be so And the Silappadikaram and the Mam- 
niekalai prove unmistakably the prevalence of Jainism 
and Buddhism side by side with the other cults and this 
indication receives confirmation, as has already been 
pointed out, from the early monuments of the Tamil 
land. 

The form of government was, of course, monarchy. 
It is not possible to understand the exact import of the 
‘ five great Kulus ’ and ‘ eight great Ayams ’ which are 
often referred to as part of the king’s paraphernalia on 
ceremonial occasions 2 Th^se institutions seem to have 
been common to the three monarchies of the Tamil land 
and commentators differ as to their significance The 
older annotation makes the five Kulus consist of the 
people (uur&GsrLo), priests ( urrrruurrrr ), physicians 

1 See Ttrumurukarritppadai , 11 256-65 , and Ktmra Kuravai inr.canto 24 
of the Silappadikaram 

2 See Index Pn)Cu 0 iJ@(if and erezrGuirrraJUi in Pandit Swaminatha 
Ai>ar’s editions of the Silappadikaram and the Manimtkalai 
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(u>(VjFFn-), astrologers and ministers 

(.iysnui^dP/r) while a later gloss adds commanders, 
messengers and spies to the ministers and priests 
(t-iQrrrrSprr) to make the five groups Likewise there. 
are two explanations given of the ‘ eight Ayams ’ , the 
earlier one makes them groups of attendants on the 
king’s person like perfumers, dressing boys, etc , a 
•later account names more important groups of persons 
among whom are included the people of the capital city 
(R&rLnrris 1 $[r) and the leaders of the elephant corps and 
of the cavalry One should like to know more about 
these apparently ceremonial groups of attendants, officials 
and non-officials, before one accepts Mr Kanakasabhai’s 
statement that ‘ the council of representatives safe- 
guarded the rights and privileges of the people ’ 1 It 
is well known that the ideals of monarchy laid down in 
the Kmal are of a very high order, and these seem to have 
been constantly pressed on the monarch’s attention by 
the numerous poets of the land in the age we are dealing 
with Thus one poet {Puram 184) vividly contrasts the 
effects of moderate taxes which replenish the royal 
treasury periodically and make the king popular with 
those of oppressive exactions which impoverish the 
country and render the king unpopular , and illustrates 
his meaning by the difference in the cost of feeding an 
elephant from a barn and of letting him roam freely 
over fields ripe for the harvest Another {Pur am 55) 
stresses the need for impartiality in the king’s justice, 
and valour, grace and liberality in his conduct in terms 
that deserve to be quoted in the original 


5 


1 See his Tamils, p 109 
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^pO^rS 1 QpppQp ILHT&63T Qsirpp 
Lop^)S{i, isuyQirejTS Q&iredQsfri — rr jp 
iQpQT&sra (gjGTsUEi O^rreneorr jp 
$iT)tru5p pesre . ir Oevs^p ei>tr exsrGfrUbiLjP} 

^ras erresresr penrOuq^^ &iriu < £$]L£> 
surrevrp pezreyr evsnreswyiL/ ^Lpesrjp ( 

Q. psnt— emu turr@ 

/£/§© s vrrLjQiu Gob® 15 perns c 

It is more interesting to notice the reference in the 
Sifa p padilaram (canto 17, 1 7) to the supply of ghi to 
the king’s household in Madura in terms which remind 
us of Megasthenes’ statement that one village should 
each day bring to the treasury the royal tribute, which 
was apparently a tribute in kind, consisting of provisions 
for the daily consumption of the royal household. 

Social life especially in cities like Madura had attain- 
ed a high degree of refinement as could be seen from the 
literature of the age. It may be noted in passing that 
this literature was not always the work of poets who 
pursued poetry for its own sake Minstrelsy was a 
profession, and the roving bards of the time were often 
not easy to satisfy, and sometimes exceedingly sensitive. 
We have already noted instances of princes penalized 
by the scarcely veiled imprecations of poets who felt 
they had not been hospitably treated. A song in the 
1 'inanunTiru contains a rather humble description of these 
organized bands of mendicants — some of them poets of 
real merit, some of them musicians with all kinds of quaint 
instruments, who moved about, with bands of female 
singers and dancers, from one little fortress to another, 
where their advent formed one of the few distractions 
of life for the chieftain, alternating with his hunting 
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expeditions and warlike raids 1 • These chieftains were 
not alwavs models of courtesy or liberality, and some 
of them must have deserved the censures they provoked 
The Uad t nail>kai }t w Inch is a long poem of nearly 
Soo lines contain man) little pen-pictures of great interest 
to the student of the social life of the age We cannot 
do mote than draw attention to a few' of these here The 
descriptions of fights and foitifications (c.g 11. 64-7) show' 
evidence of a fairly advanced stage in the art of warfare. 
It is interesting that the Paiathavar are mentioned as 
special]} noted for then heroism 111 war (11 139-1 h) and 
thev perhaps supplied good rcci tilts to Ixedunjeh} an’s 
forces The account given of the port of Sali}ur (in 11 
75-8S) and its comtneiual actmt) strongly reminds 
us of similar accounts in the Pt ltpLts and of the mention 
of Vavana guards in the forticss of Madura 111 the 
Silappad'iLtnair and the frequent references to the use of 
imported foreign wines b) kings and chieftains 2 korkai 
is referred to as the centre of pearl lislung (11 131-S). 
The long description of Madura with her ditch, walls 
and gatevvajs, her crowded bazaars more than usually 
bus} on a festival da}, her temples and her debating halls 
defies reproduction and is best enjO)ed in the original 
Courtesans pla}ed an important part in social life and 
were then, as in later da}s, the custodians of the arts of 
music and dancing (11 570-S3) But famil} life is also 
depicted at its best m a lender sketch of the dail} routine 
of matronly duties which shows few ti aits that cannot be 
recognized in family life at the present day And the 
contrast between the gay and voluptuous courtesan and 
the faithful and loving wife cannot be better drawn than 
• 

1 Puram 47 aud Selections from G U Pope In Tam Ant , 1, 6, p 6S 

' Ya\anas in Silappadikai ant, xh , 11 66-7 with which cf AIullatpptS((u, 

11 59-66 , for foreign wines see Puram 56, 11 1S-21. 
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in the portraiture of 'Madhavi and Kannaki m the 
Silappadikaram . Some women were also known as 
poets while others followed a life of religious seclusion. 
Brahmins chanted the Vedas early in the morning and 
the musicians practised on their favourite instruments 
much as they do now. 

There is no doubt that many of these pictures are 
drawn by the poets of the age in obedience to literary 
convention , but such convention must have been reared 
on a fairly solid foundation in the facts of contemporary 
life In this brief sketch, our attention has been given 
mainly to a part of this literature that can be definitely 
referred to the Paudya country. But the unity of Tamil 
life m the three kingdoms and the many principalities 
can only be realized by a more extensive study which 
cannot be undertaken here 1 

There appears to be no means at present of fixing 
the chronology of the Sangam age more exactly than we 
have sought to do so far We are in the dark as to 
when and how the period came to a close. The data 
that have been gathered together from the Sangam 
literature may, one may venture to suggest, carry us to 
about the middle of the third century A D. or perhaps a 
little later When next the curtain rises, it is on a scene 
that belongs to the middle or even the end of the sixth 
century A.D We thus seem to have in between these 
two periods, a veritable dark a'ge of about three centuries 
of which we know nothing at present Even the 
contemporary Pallava history of the age, into which 
we get some glimpses from various sources, seems 
to throw little light on the history of the extreme south. 

1 Still the best sketch is that of Kanakasabhai, The Tamils, ch but it 

is high time that another account which will keep more m touch with the 
sources of our information is attempted There is scope for a good mono- 
graph on the subject 
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THE TRANSITION TO TDD FIRST EMPIRE 
THE KAEM3HRAS 

Wn have no information a« to the exact step 5 : b) which 
the transition was brought about from the conditions 
reflected in the Sangam literature to those of the Age 
of the First Empire, as we propose to call it, — an age 
comprising rough!) three centuries from, say, the begin- 
ning of the se\enth ccnturj to the beginning of the 
tenth And the great danger at this point of the story is 
the temptation to make hasty reconstructions b) piecing 
together fragments from literature and epigraphy wdnch 
at the first blush seem to have a connection with one 
another, but on closer scrutiny fail to support the super- 
structure they have been made to bear Great impediments 
to a proper understanding of the records result some- 
times from chance suggestions throw'n out by authori- 
tative scholars v'hichare often repeated by their followers 
without the reservations with which they w^ere originally 
given and occasionally even palpable errors are handed 
down as gospel 1 In the present account no attempt will 
• 

1 The bnlliunt epic^nijliist, Mr Vcnknyya, did much Rood work on the 
Pandyas He alwn>s stntcd his results with c mtion W'lien he wrote, some 
mistakes were unavoidable In the study and Interpretation of old records 
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be made to carry the story beyond what js exactly 
warranted by the state of our sources and the distinction 
will be carefully maintained between facts as such and 
subjective impressions If in consequence we get an 
account which is discontinuous, that is unfortunately a 
result which in the present state of our knowledge 
cannot be helped. , 


which he handled for the first time But his successors make n mistake 
when they fail to test his results independently for tbemsehes before accept- 
ing them as established facts But (1) Mr Vtnkayya must in some measure 
beheld responsible for starting the habit of confusing different kings with 
similar names Thus he said, * The names Nedumaran, Nedunjefijan and 
Nedunjadayan are quite similar, and one is almost tempted to think that 
they must have denoted the same indnidual and though he took care 
to add 1 Beyond this similarity of the mere names we possess no materials 
for their identification' {I A ,vol xxn, p 65), some of his successors 
have not exercised the same caution— e g the so called Selijan of the 
Velvikkudi grant has been identified witn Ncdunjelijan by Mr K V S 
Alyar (see chap iii above) (2) Mr Venkayyn also misread some of the 
names of the kings He called Kadungon's grandson fsehyan isSndan 
{ARE, 1907-08, p 51) in summarizing the Tamil portion of the 
Vejvikkudi grant Again, in the same summary, he called the father 
of Parantaka by the name Termaran , it is strange that Mr Krishna Sastri 
should have followed this reading of the king’s name and perpetuated 
the mistake in his edition of the grant in E J , vol \ui The king’s 
name is only Maran , ter should be read along with the preceding viiin 
as a compound adjective to the king’s name (See K G Sankara, 
I A, vol H, p 214) By a similar mistake he recognized a TCr Vnrodaj an 
besides Varodayan in the Iratyattiir A/iapporu( stanzas and identified the 
hero celebrated in those verses with his 'lermaran [ARE, 1907-8, 
p 57) In this, however, Mr Krishna Sastri takes care not to follow 
him {E / , vol xui, p 297) (3) Lastly he committed a somewhat serious 

error in the collation of the data from the larger SinnamanQr and the 
Velvikkudi grants and working up the genealogy of the Pandyas mentioned 
in these grants {ARE, 1907-8, pp 54-55) This has been set right 
in a large measure by Mr Krishna Sastri giilng up the consideration 
which was the most \ital in VenkayyVs account of the matter, \iz , 
' that the Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant cannot be identical with 
his namesake of the Madras Museum plates, but that the former fnust be 
earlier than the latter’ (see also T A Goplnatha Rao in Sen Tamil, \ ol 
vi, pp 437-39) Gopinatha Rao’s genealogy at p 154 of Trav Atch 
Senes, vol i, is inaccurate and insufficiently documented 
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The clue! records wduch furnish data on the genealogy 
.and chronolog) of the Pandjasof the First Empire are — 

1 The Vcluhl utfi emit of Parantaka NcflunjaOaj an 

2 The Smaller Smnamanfir plates 

3 Tlic Lirecr Smnamaniir pi ites of Rajasmilia 

4* Tlic Madras Museum plates of Japlaxarman 

5 The tan rcl ited \namalai stone inscriptions of 
Ml-aojaOa\ an (133 of 1 *100) and Parmtaha (434 of 1906), 
tlic latter dated m the ICaliwijr i era and \ icldine A n 770 

6 The Anarmalai Inscription of Varapuna dated m 
Saha 792, i e h70 \ i> corrcspondine to the eighth rcenal 
\ ear of the Kmr 

Tlic first thing to do with these Records is to settle 
the genealog) of the dj nasty with the aid of the copper 
plate grants which gi\e particular enabling us to do 
this and to assign these grants themselves to the respec- 
ti\e kings to w'hosc reigns the) belong It has been 
generally accepted that the Sanskrit portion of the 
Velvikkudi grant mentions onl) the last lour names in 
the list contained in IheTamil portion wduch extends over 
seven generations and the last king Parantaka a/ias Jatila 
of the Sanskrit part is identified with Nedunjadayan the 
last king of the Tamil paitand corresponding identifica- 
tions made in regard to the three preceding generations. 
It has also been generally accepted that this Parantaka 
Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant is the same as 
Jatila, the second king of the Sanskrit portion of the 
larger Sinnamanur plates — wdiose name has been un- 
accountably passed over in their Tamil part But this 
^ arrangement leads to a duplication of kings with the 
^ same name for w'hich there seems to be no warrant or 
explanation On the other hand, if w'e identify Parantaka 
Nedunjadayan of the Velvikkudi grant with Varaguna 
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Maharaja of the larger Smnamanur plates, this difficulty 
is avoided. And we have ample support for this course. o 
Parantaka is coupled with Nedunjadayan by the Velvik. 
kudi grant and with Maranjadayan 1 e. Sadayan the 
son of Maran by the Anamalai records , and the 
Tnchmopoly inscriptions (413 and 414 of 1904) of the 
reign of Maranjadayan call the king Pandyadhiraja 
Varaguna 1 By this identification of Parantaka Nedun- 
jadayan with Varaguna, not only is the perplexing 
duplication of Raj asimha avoided, but Varagunavarman 
and Parantaka VIranarayana become the grandsons of 
Parantaka alias Varaguna Maharaja which seems quite 
natural It also seems to me — this is only a personal 
impression — that the campaigns indirectly referred to in 
the Ambasamudram inscription of Varaguna Maharaja 2 
are best ascribed to Parantaka Nedunjadayan of the 
Velvikkudi grant, who according to that grant fought 
and won battles on the banks of the Kaveri early in his 
reign One apparent objection to this course is found 
in the chronological indications given by oui records 
and this has been held 3 to be fatal to the arrangement of 
the genealogy of the Pandyas suggested here , but we 
shall see presently that the difficulty, if there is one, 
is not insuperable It may be well at this stage to give 
the genealogy of the kings as fixed by the identifications 
proposed hitherto 


1 There can be no doubt that the fynapit of the Vejvikkudi grant is the 
same as the excavator of the Anamalai temple and that consequently these 
two records belong to the same kmc; Mr Venkayya was inclined to ascribe 
the Trichinopoly records to Varagunavarman, the elder son o^f Sriroara 
Srfvallabha, but he stated no reasons for his view which he said was only 
provisional {ARE, 1907, p S3, para 21 ) 

2 Edited by Venkayya, E I , vol ix, pp 84 ff 

3 See Mr K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, pp 103-4 
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Before taking up the cluonolog\ of the period for 
discussion, something must be said about the smaller 
Sinnamanur and the Madras Museum plates These 
two sets are engraved b\ apparently the same scribe and 
this justifies the assumption that the iccords must be 
assigned to the same reign, especially as the writing in 
the smaller ^lnnamanur inscription is held to resemble 
6 
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that of the Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman . 1 
But these considerations are not as conclusive as one 
would wish. It must be noticed that while the smaller 
Smnamanur plates make Arikesan the son of Jayanta- 
varman, the Velvikkudi grant is not so specific in the 
Tamil portion and indicates the relation between An- 
kesan and ^endan by the vague phrase ‘ tn/Dpsuirs^u 
uyQuiQesr/SI evLfi^Q^rresr/SI \ 2 and the Sanskrit portion 
of the Velvikkudi grant gives no help here as it begins 
only with Ankesari After some discussion, it has be- 
come clear that the Madras Museum plates of Jatila- 
varman too must be ascribed to Parantaka Nedunjadayan 
of the Velvikkudi grant. Palasographical considerations 

1 See ARE , 1907, p 52 and K V S Aiyar [op at , pp 103-4) 
Nothing can be stated finally about the smaller Smnamanur grant The 
grant is incomplete and the text is still unpublished It is not known how 
many plates are missing There is however just a possibility that the grant 
belongs to Kdccadayan (No 5 of the genealogy in the text), the king who 
fought at Marndur, in which case the engraver may be taken to be the 
grandfather of the engraver of the Madras Museum plates But there can 
be no doubt that Venkayya was strangely misled by vague palmographical 
considerations into ignoring the probability of the identity of Sendan and 
Jayanta 

e Mr Krishna Sastri gets over the difficulty by saying tufipCptrca-pev 
means ‘son ', I am afraid that this gives no help in interpreting the expression 
quoted which is not GpirarpcoirQ , but eaifipGpirarjS Nor is Mr K G 

Sankara’s suggestion that Arikesan was the son of a daughter of Sendan 
easy to accept If, as is not unlikely, the smaller SinnamanSr plates are 
earlier than the Velvikkudi grant and belong to the reign of Ranadhira, 
then their evidence must be preferred to that of the Ve)vkhudl grant But 
after all, it may be that the Velvikkudi grant itself is not in conflict with the 
Sinnamanflr plate For some reason the Sansknt part of the Velvikkudi 
grant begins only with Arikesan and the Tamil part, for the same reason, 
may be taken to make a fresh start with this king, Ankesan, though he was 
the son of the immediately preceding Sendan [E I , vol xvii, p 365, n 5 
and K G Sankara, I A , vol li, p 213 and Q J M S , vol x, p 17^5) It 
may be noted in passing that nothing has turned up to justify Mr Ven- 
kayya’s suspicion that the kings of the smaller Sinnamanflr and the Madras 
Museum plates may not belong to the mam line of the Pandyas [ARE, 
1908, p 55) 
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which wcic once hchl \er\ **tion<;I\ to militate against 
such n \ icw ln\e not stood the lest of fuithcr criticism 1 
On tlie other hand, «e\eia] weight} considerations can be 
urged ip su])jioit of the ucu now taken of this grant 
/>;<■/ se\einl mji names of the iiihnir kinu occui in both 
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the grants. Such are Panditavatsalan, Virapurogan, 
Vikramaparagan, Parantakan, Nedunjadayan and also 
Sri varan. The btruda , Kantakanisturan of the Velvik- ' 
kudi grant is echoed by the phrase Q&irpcksr 

p rr ear Q&tu&i of the Museum plates. It is extremely 
unlikely that all these different birudas were common to 
two different kings. Secondly among the subdopees of 
the Velvikkudi grant is a Murti Eyinan who is specially 
mentioned (1 1 36) The tipiapti of the Madras Museum 
plates is a Dhirataran Murti Eyinan who was a maha- 
samanta of the king There is reason to think that these 
two references are to the same person who may have 
been, as has been suggested on the strength of the 
Anamalai records, a brother of Marangari who was the 
analti of the Velvikkudi grant and the king’s utiara- 
manln when he excavated the Anamalai cave. 1 Lastly 
the Velvikkudi grant ascribes an important victory 
against the Pallavas to Parantaka’s father Maran, or { 
Maravarman Rajasimha as he is called in the Sanskrit 
portion, and the Museum plates ascribe to Jatilavarman’s 
father Maravarman the btruda Pallavabhanjana, and this 
surely may be taken to furnish a confirmation of the 
probability suggested by the two considerations urged 
above. It is thus clear that though there may be 
some scope for doubt as to the place of the smaller 
Joinnamanur plates, it may be accepted as settled 
that the Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman belong 
to the reign of the same king as the Velvikkudi 
grant. 

We may now turn to the chronology of the period. 
The best starting-point is furnished by the Anamalai 
inscription which is dated in the year 3871 (expired) of 


Sec E I , vol xvii, pp. 295-6 
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the Kahyuga era = \.n 770 1 We thus gel a definite 
dale in the reign of Paiantaka I alias Vmaguna Mahaiaja 
(No 7 in the table given above) 2 \nolhcr datum 
which is equal!) definite is denvcd fiom the Aivarmalai 
recoid (705 of inos) which giw's Saha 792 = S70 \ D as 
the eighth icgn.il \eai of a ling Varaguna w'ho must 
ha\e ccvne to the tin one in \ D S62-5 I his Varaguna 
must haw been \ ai iguna\.irman (No 9) the grandson 
oT Varaguna Maharaja And this has been held to be a 
serious objection to the scheme of identifications on 
which we ha\e based the goncalog) of these uilcrs It 
has been said tint • we haw only one smeieign between 
Nedunjada\ an of about \ n 770 and Varaguna\ armnn 
wdio ascended the throne in \ 1) S62, and we are obliged 
to gi\c him a reign of nearh one hundred \cais which is 
absurd on the wr\ f ice of it 3 Hut (he situation is 
nothing so absurd , the intci \al ise\acth nmet)-two)cars , 
the Anamalai lecord ma\ be ascnbed to an eaily legnal 
year of Varaguna I and the reigns of Vaiaguna and his 

1 Sic Cl , \ol % jii pp SIS n id VO 

'll rclK- , n ),(.").• M r p (mpi n In Kio (writing sometime 
m 1010-131 licit Id i < nbc t’li A 1 nn >) .1 morel to hucid i\ .n K mncllilr u 
(No 5 in our Ji t), ’lie , - im' on ot J iwintiw irm m tin i impl\ impossi- 
ble bee him tin M tr 1 a ’'a ot the \n un il u te nple nppi irs ns the Hjnapti of 
tbt VCJul ) ntli j r mt m the fifth , i in ration nfter Jajnntin irm in (bCndnn) 
After t hi tart, lie finds linmelf compelled (1) to ignore the VCIukludi 
grant in tile lunul i1im.h ion of the hi ton of Mnrnnjadajnn which 
follows, (t) to oppo e on p tl eoprijJbie il eons'derat ons Mr Venknaja’s 
suggestion tint the 1 rn imlruin Mil unn in.cnptiou which lie edits must be 
ascribed to Varngun i M.ihnr'n i, mil (3) to enter upon nn imaginary reeon 
struetion of the l J lnd>«, before Jn>nnla\nrmnn to nrrnc nt the dnte of 
Gnlnasambnndnr inti Ins contempor ir) Nediunuran in the middle of the 
xaenth century a n (See fra < Arch Senes, \ol i, pp 1S3-7) But the 
nl> proper solution seems to be to Identlfj Vnrngunn, Murnnjndnyan and 
^arant^a— n course winch fit*- in with paheogrnph> nnd the place of 
Miij-anguri in the king’s reign ns Indicated b> the Annmnlni and Ve|vikku(Jl 
records 

3 K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, p. 103 
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successor fsrimara Srlvallabha may have been exception- 
ally long yielding an average of forty-six years or a little 
more for each of the reigns. If a precedent is needed in 
support of this position, we may turn to Prof. Dubreuil 
who allows 1 13 years between the accession of Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla and Nandi of Tellaru separated by 
only one reign, viz that of D anti varman 1 There- is thus 
no serious chronological absurdity involved in the assump- 
tions we have made regarding the identity of the kings llx 
these records It may be accepted that Rajasimha II 
(No. 11) the last king in our genealogical table was the 
Rajasimha Pandya who was defeated by Parantaka I Chola 
early in the tenth century A D 2 as this fits in well with 
the chronology of the age as derived from the Aivarmalai 
record. If we calculate backward from the Anamalai 
record allowing, say, twenty-five years on the average for 
each generation we arrive at some date at the beginning 
of the seventh century A.D. for the accession of Kadungon 
from whom our genealogy begins Even the end of the 
sixth century may be accepted as possible. We thus 
see that the epigraphs we have been discussing at such 
length relate to the history of the three centuries from the 
beginning of the seventh centuiy AD to the beginning 
of the tenth and this period we might call the Age of 
the First Empire The period begins with a restoration 
and witnesses a rather wide extension of Pandya power 
at the expense of the Paliavas who apparently had 
succeeded in dispossessing the Cholas of their ancestral 
dominions even before the Pandya expansion began. It 
is marked by repeated contests between the Pandyas 
and the Pallavas which is carried on right through these 

1 Dtibreuil, The Pallavas, p 66 See also T A Gopinatha Rao, 
Trav Arch Senes, vol i, p 19, n 5 

“ See S 1 1 , vol ll, p 383, verses 9-11 and vol m, p 386, 
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centuries with varying fortunes It ends with the 
. revival of Chola power undci Vijayalaya and his succes- 
sois and ma) be said to close with the attack delivered 
at the heart of the Pandvan Empire by Parantaka I, the 
grandson of Vijayalaya, who began his rule early in the 
tenth century \ D It now remains foi us to narrate in 
some detail the stoiy of the age as we aie able to 
reconstruct it, and then bi mg together such particulars 
about the social and political life of the period as we 
can gather fiom the contemporaiy records of the age. 
We shall attempt to do this presently, but, before doing 
so, we must give some consideration to the vexed 
question of the Kalabhra occupation of the Pandyan 
country * 

The Velvikkudi grant only says (11 39-40), ‘ Then 
a Kali king named Kalabhran took possession of the 
extensive earth driving away numberless great kings 
(ad/111 n/ns) ’ and tells us no more about it, although it 
refers to the Kalabhras in the plural and their brave ocean- 
like ami) (1 111) 1 Mr Krishna Sastn is inclined to 
accept the suggestion that Kali was the name of a dynasty 
of kings, Kalikula, 2 but nothing is known of such a 
dynasty yet and the mention of the Kalabhras in the plu- 
ral in the Velvikkudi grant itself and elsewhere seems to 
point to a military tribe rather than a dynasty of rulers 
We can only say that the Kalabhras overran the Pandya 
country sometime aftei Mudukudumi’s time , how long 
after we cannot say ‘ How the Pandyas were overcome 
by the Kalabhras, how long the sovereignty of the lattei 
lasted and how they were driven back are points on 

1 Th? translation of 11 39 and 40 is Mr Krishna Sastrl’s He seems 
slightly to misunderstand the word^acrre^iSeucwr in 1 111 

x E 1 , vol wil, p 305, n 2 , conti a, Hultzsch, E 1 , vol xviii, p 260 
who translates Kalikula mto the people of the Kali age 
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which no information is at present forthcoming’ (Ven- 
kayya) It may however be noted that the Pallava „ 
king Simhavisnu who stands at the beginning of an 
important line of Pallava rulers, just as Kadungon does 
in the case of the Pandyas, and whose accession has 
been placed at c AD. 575 by Dubreuil, also claims to 
have conquered the Kalabhras , and the date we have 
arrived at for Kadungon is the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D or even the end of the sixth century This 
raises the presumption that the Kalabhra occupation was 
a danger which threatened the independence of both the 
Pandya and the Pallava dynasties and that these poweis, 
either independently or m co-operation with each other, 
managed to throw off this incubus before they started 
on their long careers of expansion and success which so 
often brought them into collision with each other and 
lasted for close upon three centuries until the newly 
risen power of the Cholas of the Vijayalaya line gave k - 
them a check at the close of the mneth and beginning ^ 
of the tenth centuries. 1 

1 Mr Venkayya made an attempt to clear up the story of the Kajabhra 
occupation from Murti Nayanar Puranam in the Penyaptirdnam and the 
TtruvilatyUdal {ARE, 1908, p 53) But there is nothing m the Purina 
except the mention of a Karnataka king of Jama persuasion ruling 
in Madura which can connect it with this age (See K G Sankara, 
QJMS,vo\ x, p 178) Murti, not Kadungon, succeeds the childless 
foreign ruler in the Purina Judging by results, Venkayya committed 
a more serious mistake in suggesting the identity of Kajabhra with the 
Erumaiyuian, one of the opponents of the Pandyan king m the battle of 
Talaijalanganam and saying, 'it may be that Nedunjeliyan drove out from 
the Pandya country the Kalabhras ’ (ARE, 1908, p 53) This has 
led others to identify Ned un jelly an with Jayantavarman, as we have seen 
before Mr T N Subramanian (Q J M S , vol xu, pp 304-6) makes a 
number of statements which are not easy to support from the jevidence 
at our disposal He says ‘ From the analogy (in the Velvikkudi grant) 
it appears that the Pandya line was unknown to the world while the 
Kalabhras ruled there Thus the evidence of the Penyapurinam that there 
was no Pandya prince (1) left to succeed \vhen a Kalabhra king died might 



CHAPTER V 
THE FIRST EMPIRE 

We have little information about the first two kings 
after the restoration, Kadungon and his son Maravar- 
man Avanisulamam, whose reigns may be taken to have 
occupied the close of the sixth and the beginning of the 
seventh century A D. All that we know of them comes 
from the Tamil portion of the Velvikkudi grant and that is 
not much The nearest approach to specific historical 
statements about KadungSn is m the expressions prexfl 
LbiEJtsmaeinuJu tdrrureo e-iReni*? fired fie; rr 8 a 9 p penur 
jW/flonto mar&esr u>enu>&p (11 43”44) which go to show 
that Kadungon must have had an active share in putting 
an end to the Kalabhra interregnum and bringing about 
the restoration of bis own dynasty, as he is said to have 
abolished by his strength the claim of others to the eart’n 
and established his own claim on a firm basis (reesrreynl) 
We hear even less about the reign of KadungSn’s son, 
Maravarman Avanisulamam, who appears from the 
general expressions employed about him to have con- 
tinued the work begun by his father and maintained his 
power at least as he inherited it though he did not 
perhaps add much to it. 

The rule of Sendan or Jayantavarman who succeeded 
his father Maravarman may be taken to have extended 
over, say, A D 645—70 He is praised for his prowess m 
war and for the justice of his rule He also bears the 
name Vanavan which seems to indicate that he won some 
successes against his Chera contemporary When we 
come to Jayantavarman’s successor, who was most proba- 
bly his son, our records become more helpful and mention 
specific incidents which can also be traced in the literary 
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sources relating to the age This king is called Arike- 
san Maravarman in the Velvikkudi and smaller Jsinna- 
manur plates and Arikesan Parankusa in the larger 
Sinnamanur grant By the system of chionology we 
have adopted, this king must have come to the throne 
some time aflei the middle of the seventh century 
(670—7 ro) A D In this reign began the great contest 
with the Pallavas who were rising to power, contempor- 
aneously with the Pandyas, m the noithern pait of the 
Tamil land The Velvikkudi grant says of him that he 
" on a victory at Pali, that he conquered the vast forces 
of Vilveli in the battle of Nelveli, and this statement is 
confirmed by the larger Sinnamanui plates which say 
of him . 1 JfcocoaiQjjLD QmcnQaicS tui&sffiR Qurrift jn&'m&rutiw 

Gjiau UGtiotiajQtjLD iS'tEi&GHri u r rr cir ’ It IS not now 

easy to identify these battlefields and no attempt can 
therefore be made to trace in any detail the campaigns so 
briefly recorded in the plates It is extremely difficult to 
accept the suggestion that Nelveli stands for the modern 
town of Tirunelveli 1 There are other achievements 

1 Mr Venkayya (A Ii C , 1907, Pnrt ii, pirn 20) armed at the middle 
of the eighth century n.s the date for Arihcsnri PnrunkuSa and Identified the 
camp ugas of this king with those of Udnyacnadra, the Pnllnva genernl 
referred to in the Udajcndiram plates of NnndKannnn (S / / , aol u, 
pp 361 (T ) The occurrence of the names NelvCli and S'lnkarngriuna among 
the battles won by Udayncandrn may seem to lend some support to this 
\iew Hut apart from the objections we ha\e urged against the whole sys 
tern of Mr Vcnkajja's identifications, we may draw attention here to the 
following points which seem to render it impossible to follow him (1) He 
allows only twenty years for each generation, an e\tremely short allowance 
to make in calculating by nverages the chronology of nn uncharted age 
(2) In the revised genenlogy he gives nt p 54 of A R E 1907 08, he 
separates the battles of NehCli and tsnnknramangni and asenbes the 
former to the son of Sendan and the lntter to his (son’s) grandson— a course 
which is difficult to justify in tho face of the VCJvikhudi grant ascribing 
Nelveli *to the former definitely, nnd the fainnamanfir plates coupling 
Nelveli with Sankaramnngai and ascribing them to an ArikSsan ParankuSa 
whose identity remains to be made out We could understand Mr Venkayya 
if he had at least repoated a second battle of Nelveli among the later (his) 
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impression of a great expansion cff power brought about 
by this king The Paiavas were no doubt the people on 
the south-east coast of the Pandyan country who still 
continue to bear the same name The Kurunadu which was 
apparently annexed after a conquest is not so easy to 
identify. And the campaigns against the Kerala king are 
narrated in a lather confused passage, and the text seems 
to be open to several alternative readings, none of which 
seems to render it possible to give a connected account 
of the campaign 01 campaigns leferred to. And it is not 
clear against whom the fight at Sennilam was undertaken 
or where we have to look for Sennilam 1 But amidst all 
this uncertainty, one large fact stands out cleaily It is 
evidently under this king that the Pandyan power comes 
into collfsion, apparently for the first time in this penod, 
with its neighbours the Pallavas on the noith and 
the Keralas on the west , and as important successes 
seem to have been won, we may take it that the Pandyan 
kingdom extended its tein tonal limits in both these 
directions beyond its traditional boundaries And this 
expansion of Pandyan rule into foreign teintory, that 
is, into territory lying outside the traditional limits of the 
Pandyan country, remains a permanent factor in the 
history of the rest of this period, and leads us to describe 
it as the Age of the First Empire. 

There is good reason for identifying this Ankesari 
Parankusa Maravarman with the celebiated Kun Pandya 
of legend, and the contemporary of the £aiva saint 
Tirugnanasambandar This saint is known to have 
been the contemporary of another saint £iruttondar and 

1 It may be suggested that Sennilam is not a proper name but that the 
word on^ means a battlefield and maj refer to any or all the battles won by 
the king But the te^t of the inscription (1 56, Vejvikkudi) and the refer- 
ences to Sennilam in the commentary to the Agapponi{ leave quite a 
different impression on the mind. 
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to have converted to Saivism the Pandyan king who was 
thence regarded as a saint himself This king is called 
Nmrasirnedumaran, and Sundaramurti in his catalogue 
oE Jsaiva saints ascnbes to him the battle of Nelveli. The 
age of £iruttondar was the time of the destruction of 
Vatapi, the Chalukya capital, A D 642. These indications 
derived from the stones handed down in the Pertyapura- 
nam seem to confirm the system of chronology we have 
adopted for the Pandyas of this penod 1 It may be noted 
m passing that there is nothing improbable m the story 
that the Pandyan queen of this period was a Chola prin- 
cess. The Cholas are not prominently mentioned any- 
where in the records of this age, but they appear to 
have continued in obscurity somewhere in their, original 
territory on the banks of the Kaveri and it is likely they 
sought or were forced into matrimonial connections with 
the rising house of the Pandyas 2 Finally, we may say 
that there seems to be no ground for accepting the 
identification of this king with the hero celebrated in the 
stanzas of the commentary to the Iraiyanar AhapporuL 

1 Sundaramurti’s Tiruttompattogai, st 8, 11 3-4 , and Penyapurdnam 
lives of the saints mentioned , Venkayya in El, vol m, pp 277-8 
and Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp 67-8 Sij-uttondar was older and Mara- 
varman Pandya perhaps younger than Gnanasambanda 

a See verse 603 m the life of Gnanasambanda in the Penyapurdnam and 
note that the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin ( verse 30 quoted by Dubreuil, 
The Pallavas, p 37) connects the Cholas with Kaveri even m this age 
Mr Venkayya says also ‘ With the ( powerful Pallavas on the north and 
the strong Pandyas in the south, the Cholas, who were hemmed in between 
the two, had evidently to be satisfied with a comparatively insignificant 
position The Chola capital was probably Uraiyur during all 

this period and the tract of country subject to them must have been very 
small The intermarriages with the dominant Pandyas make it likely that 
the Cholas occasionally made common cause with them against the 
Pallavas who must have been looked upon as intruders ’ {A S I , 
1905-6, p 178 ) There is thus no reason to accept the coficlusion 
sometimes drawn from Yuan Chwang’s itinerary that the Cholas were con- 
fined m this penod to Cuddapah and Kurnool Contra, K V S Aiyar, 
Anctent Dekhan, pp 112-3 
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These stanzas indeed mention the battles of Pali, £enni- 
lam and Nelveh and call the king by the titles, among 
others, of Arikesari, Parankusan and Nedumaran. But 
there are several other battles mentioned, e g., Vilmam 
of which we do not hear in epigraphy till late m the eighth 
century and this renders the proposed identification 
impossible to sustain 1 

. The son of Arikesari Parankusan was Koccadayan 
also called Ranadhlra He must have succeeded his 
father at the end of the seventh century A.D. or early in 
the eighth. This king appears to have been a great 
warrior who often waged aggressive war against his 
neighbours He is given the titles Vanavan, ^embiyan, 
Solan 'tfhich seem to imply some claim to supremacy 
over his Chera and the Chola contemporaries He is also 
called Madurakarunatakan and Kongarkoman and these 
titles do not seem to have been empty boasts but the 
index of substantial military achievements which appear 
to have had a wide range , for he is said to have attacked 
and subdued the Maharathas in the great city of Mangala- 
puram which seems to have been no other than the 
modern Mangalore 2 It must, however, be noted that the 

1 See Krishna Sastn criticizing Venkayya in El, vol svii, pp 296-7 
The view we take of this commentary has already been indicated 
It seems to be utterly useless to the historian The date of its 
composition must be later than the latest event mentioned in the illustrative 
stanzas, and the mention of Vilinam will thus take it to the close of the 
eighth or early ninth century A D And It is quite possible that a 
rhetoncal work like this took for its hero a saintly king of legendary fame, 
and attributed to him all the achie\ements of the Pandyan line of kings 
that the author could think of m his day 

z Dubreuil who did not have the test of the VElvikkudi grant before 
him quotes Mr Venkayya’s summary of this part of the grant and asks in 
astonishment, * This victory at Marudur, this ocean of enemies this 
Maharatha , what are all these ?’ ( The Fallows, p 68 ) The suggestion he 
makes in the nest paragraph on the same page that Koccada 3 ’an must have 
fought against Chalukya Vikramaditya I when the latter was encamped 
near Tnchinopoly is hard to accept in the face of the definite statement m 
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of battle. In a high!) ornate passage the Tamil portion 
of the same grant ascribes to him a senes of victories at 
Neduvayal, Kurumadai, Mannihuricci, Tirumangai.Puva- 
lur, Kodumbalur and another place (whose name is not 
legible) and then sajs that the Pallava king was deprived 
of his splendoui at Kujumbur where the Pandya captured 
numberless elephants and horses from his enemy’s forces 
There seems to be little room for doubt that here we get 
the Pand)an version of the campaigns which led to the 
siege of Nandivarman Pallavamalla in Nandigrama by 
the Tamil prince^ which was raised by the victorious 
general of the Palla\a King, Udayacandra by name, who 
von several successes against his foes as narrated in the 
Uda)endiram plates of Pallavamalla Dubreuil has 
suggested that the Pandya king espoused the cause of a 
son of Paramesvaravarman 1 1 who was kept out of his 
throne b) the usurper Nandivarman Pallavamalla and that 
this Pandjan interference in Pallava disputes may be 
traced to a marriage connection which Koccadayan con- 
tracted with a Pallava princess. 1 However that may be, 
there seems to be little reason to doubt that Maravarman 
Rajasimha Pandya I was the contemporary and opponent 
of Pallavamalla Now', turning to his campaigns else- 
where, we find that he defeated his foes at a place called 
Penyalur and crossed the Kaveri to bring about the 
subjugation of Malakongam which has been located on 
the borderland of the modern Tnchinopoly and Tanjore 
districts 2 The Malava king who was reduced to 

1 Dubreuil, The Patlavas, pp 6S-9 M Dubreuil seems to assume that 
AnkCsari Pnranku^a’s soi was a Parilntnka , but be was onlyaJatlln ac- 
cording to the Sanskrit part of the larger Sinnamanur plates It may also 
be not?d that NeKCli seems to ha\e been fought by the Pallava king 
against a Sahara king Udajano , and onh at Mnnnaikkudi is Udayacandra 
snid definitclj to ha\e faced the Panrl>an forces 

B See K V S Aijar, Ancient Dekhan, p 129 t _ 
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B See K V S Aijar, Ancient Dekhan, p 129 t _ 
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subjection gave his daughter m marriage to the Pandyan 
king From the Malava country Rajasimha proceeded to 
Pandikkodumudi where he ‘worshipped the lotus feet of 
Pasupati and gave away with great pleasure heaps of 
gold and lustrous gems 1 This perhaps means that the 
conquests of the Pandyan king extended up to Kodumudi. 
We also learn that he contracted relationship vhth the 
Ganga king The details of this transaction are given 
later on in the Velvikkudi plates in narrating the achieve- 
ments of Marangan, the U'jnapti of the grant. We learn 
that this Marangan was aided by Purvarajar (eastern 
kings) in a big fight at Venbai m which the powerful 
Vallabha king was beaten when the Ganga pnncess 
was secured and offered in marriage to the Pandyan 
prince who is referred to as Kongarkon and who 
may have been the son of Rajasimha by the Malava 
pnncess It is not easy to explain satisfactorily the 
political transactions referred to m this account. Mr.’x 
Krishna Sastn has observed, * The information that a , 
Ganga princess was married with the Pandya family is . 
not mentioned in any of the Ganga records of this penod 
which falls into the reign of ^lvamara I (A.D. 755-65). 
The Vallabha or the Western Chalukya king who was 
defeated on this marriage occasion was probably Kirtti- 
varman II, who succeeded to the Chalukya throne in A.D. 
746 or 747, and whose army is stated in his records to 
have defeated the army of the Keralas, the Cholas and 
the Pandyas ’ 1 It is clear that much still remains 

1 E I , vol xvh, pp 295-6 , contra K G Sankara, Q J M S , vol x, 
p ISO, who treats the Malava princess as identical with the Ganga princess, 

1 e holds of 1 24 = <xsr«sf?aj/r C/S^esrta t(l 127) < 

Dr S K Aiyangar seems to identify Purvarajar with the Pallavas and treat 
Venbai as a decisive incident m the long duel between them and the 
ChaJuhjas (Introduction to The Pallavas of K&nchi, by R Gopalan ) 
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to be explained before we can make a clear story out of 
these reierences to the /* Jrtt. with the Gatigarajn 
This kmu Kajasjmln is also ‘-aid to have performed 
mam (ruu v // t,i /<k and T.tlaolatas and 

to ln\e rel.cvcd the distress of Hiahmins learned m the 
\ edas He is also npnrkd, lasih, to ha\e renewed 
Kudal ,* \ ami and Koli If this a reference to the thicc 
capitals o l the J’mdaas, the Chuas and the Cludas, the 
power oj Kaiasjmha must bn\e been \or) great indeed 1 
Hjs rule nn\ be taken toJmc c' tended from about \ I> 

7 *,o to about, sa\, n.e >nrs before \ 1) 770 which was 
defim'ch 1.1 the rug.) oi Ins successor, and corre -ponded 
to so.ne te ’p*d jc 1 ! later than the thud m his reign 2 
I his suciessor was the son of K.ajasjmba In the 
Mah\a queen and the donor of the Vehikkuoi and the 
Madras Museum plates I he sc records together with 
the Anamalai aid I nchmopol) inscriptions gne him 
the names hula, J'ajmt ika, and Vnraguna Maharaja 
besides Mara.ijada) an and Nedunjada\an. It is possible 
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to give an unusually complete account of this \ ing’s reign. 
His inscriptions range from the third regnal year 
(Velvikkudi) to the forty-thud (at hrvadi, 605 of 1915) 
and it may well be that he reigned for near!) fifty years, 
say A.D 765-815 Veiy earl) in his teign he won a 
victory against the Pall.iva who was either Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla or some representative of his, at Penna- 
gadam, on the south hank of the KavCri. This place 
svould appear to have been somewhere near 7 anjorc.' 1 
He also suppressed with a firm hand a local rising of 
Nattuhkurumbu headed by Ay Vel 2 In the third )car 
of his reign, Marangari of the Vauljakula of Karavanda- 
pura (Kalakkad in the Tinncvell) district) must have 
held an important place under the king, if he was not 
already ultaunnantn (chief minister), as he figures as the 
ajuapti in the Velvikkudi grant. We have seen that he 
had a part in bringing about the marriage alliance of the 
ruling family with a Ganga princess in the previous 
reign. This same Marangari alias Madhurakavi built 
a stone temple for Visnu (&%//«»/, Karrali) in the 
Anamalai lull, six miles to the cast of Madura and made 
a gift of a rich agrahura in the neighbourhood to the 
Brahmins evidently on the occasion of the setting up of 
the image of Narasimha in the temple. Tins was in 
AD. 770 and Madhurakavi seems to have died soon 
after. His brother Maran t Eyman who also became 
uttaramanhi perhaps succeeding to the position held by 

1 K V S Alyar, op cil , p 133 point-; out tint inscription No 314 
of 1907 locates tnc \ lllagt in Tiinjru Qr Kilrram Inscription No 51 of 1S95 
of the fourth ^enr of Mfq-anjadajan at Tillalsthfiuara near Tinnaljlr 
may be taken to confirm this But sec A R L , 190G-7, p 53, para 21 

c The VCjs seems to ha\e been locnl chieftains somewhat resemUine; the 
feudal barons of median nl Europo The Tamil Sangaru dlctlonarj under 
Ve\xr quotes the AbhidUnactntilmam and calls them ircrtar 

Nattukkurumbu may bo Kurumbnnnd as suggested bj Mr H K Snstri 
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to give an unusually complete account of this \ ing’s reign. 
His inscriptions range from the third regnal year 
(Velvikkudi) to the forty-thud (at hrvadi, 605 of 1915) 
and it may well be that he reigned for near!) fifty years, 
say A.D 765-815 Veiy earl) in his teign he won a 
victory against the Pall.iva who was either Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla or some representative of his, at Penna- 
gadam, on the south hank of the KavCri. This place 
svould appear to have been somewhere near 7 anjorc.' 1 
He also suppressed with a firm hand a local rising of 
Nattuhkurumbu headed by Ay Vel 2 In the third )car 
of his reign, Marangari of the Vauljakula of Karavanda- 
pura (Kalakkad in the Tinncvell) district) must have 
held an important place under the king, if he was not 
already ultaunnantn (chief minister), as he figures as the 
ajuapti in the Velvikkudi grant. We have seen that he 
had a part in bringing about the marriage alliance of the 
ruling family with a Ganga princess in the previous 
reign. This same Marangari alias Madhurakavi built 
a stone temple for Visnu (&%//«»/, Karrali) in the 
Anamalai lull, six miles to the cast of Madura and made 
a gift of a rich agrahura in the neighbourhood to the 
Brahmins evidently on the occasion of the setting up of 
the image of Narasimha in the temple. Tins was in 
AD. 770 and Madhurakavi seems to have died soon 
after. His brother Maran t Eyman who also became 
uttaramanhi perhaps succeeding to the position held by 

1 K V S Alyar, op cil , p 133 point-; out tint inscription No 314 
of 1907 locates tnc \ lllagt in Tiinjru Qr Kilrram Inscription No 51 of 1S95 
of the fourth ^enr of Mfq-anjadajan at Tillalsthfiuara near Tinnaljlr 
may be taken to confirm this But sec A R L , 190G-7, p 53, para 21 

c The VCjs seems to ha\e been locnl chieftains somewhat resemUine; the 
feudal barons of median nl Europo The Tamil Sangaru dlctlonarj under 
Ve\xr quotes the AbhidUnactntilmam and calls them ircrtar 

Nattukkurumbu may bo Kurumbnnnd as suggested bj Mr H K Snstri 
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and it would appear that much of the fighting was under- 
taken against the same old foes as had opposed his 
father in his northern wars. There is some reason to 
believe, however, that the victory of Nedunjadayan was 
at many points more complete than that of his father and 
that his campaigns had, speaking relatively, somewhat 
more permanent results He fought at Vellur/Vmnam 
and Jaeliyakkudi against foes about whose identity 
nothing is known. He put to flight Adigan of the 
bright lance in the two battles of Ayiraveh Ayirur and 
Pugaliyur on the north banks of the Kaveri and captured 
his chariot together with several of his war horses. In 
his war against the Pandya king, Adigan was aided 
by the Pallava and the Kerala whose forces .advanced 
from the east and the west and were repulsed with great 
loss by the opposing Pandyan forces Evidently as a 
result of these campaigns, the king of Western Kongu was 
captured with his elephants and sent into confinement 
within the walls of the Pandyan capital Madura and the 
whole of the Kongu country came under Pandyan rule. 
It is well known that a family of chieftains named Adi- 
gans or Adigamans ruled from Tagadur (Dharmapun ) 1 
m the Kongu country. We may take it that the Adigan 
who was repulsed at Ayirur and Pugaliyur was a feuda- 
tory of the Western Kongu chief who fought against the 
Pandya on behalf of his master and the appearance of 
the Kerala and Pallava forces in the campaigns may be 
explained as the result of a combined effort of the other 
three chief powers of the Tamil land to set some limit to 
the growing aggression of the Pandyas . 2 The coalition 

1 See E l , vol vi, p 331 , also ARE, 1906, part ii, para 34 

* Mr Venkayya (/ A , vol rxii, p 66) is inclined to identify Adigan 
with the Western Kongu king captured and imprisoned at Madura But 
lines 25-34 of the Museum plates when carefully analysed seem to support 
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apparently failed and as a result there was a considerable 
extension of the territories under Piindyan rule This 
extension seems to have been sufficiently permanent to 
allow the king to undertake the construction of a temple 
of considerable Size (qkjt,® Lanre^Q^/r/r G'airuQeo) to 
Visnu in a place called Kanjivaypperur which seems 
to have been m the Kongu country. 1 Perhaps the in- 
scriptions at Trichinopoh (414 of 1904) and Amba- 
samudram (105 of 1905), dated m the eleventh and the 
sixteenth years of the king may be taken as records 
connected with the wars we have just described The 
Trichinopoly inscription refers to the destruction of 
Vembil and the king’s encampment at Niyamam in the 
eleventh .vear The Ambasamudram record contains a 
gift made five yeais later from the king’s camp at 
Arasuronthe banks of the Pennai m the Tondainad. It 
may be mentioned, by the way, that though this king is 
called ‘ paiaviavatsuavttJi ' in the Museum plates and 
builds a temple to Visnu m Kanjivaj pperur, he does 
appear to have been quite ready to encourage Saivite 
temples and endow them richly 2 The Trichinopoly 

bettei the reconstruction suggested in the text Re Tagadur, see ARE, 
1901, p S 

1 Mr Venkayya was naturall} in great difficulty in 1893 when he tried to 
identify the places mentioned in the Madras Museum plates But he spent 
great ingenuity over the names Kanknbhumi and Kanjivaypperur and tried 
to connect them with Tiruhknluhhunram and Knnchipuram (7 A , 
xxii, pp 66-7 ) All this was of courSe wrong Kanknbhumi in the con- 
text onlj stands for some distant land up to which the fame of the 
Pandjan king reached and has nothing to do with * Kites ’ or the Gaugas 
See e g , under ‘ Kanka ’ in Fleet’s Topographical List, 1 A , xxil, 
p 180 Mr T A Gopinatha Rao has drawn attention to the mention 
of ‘ QsnenSp *r<g&a,TZJu Qu^ir ’ in the PertyapurSnam, v 88 in Eyarkdn 
kaltk kiwanayanar Pur&nam I am, howe\er, unable to trace the presence 
' of e\en 4?e ruins of a Visnu temple m this place, if it is identical with 
Perur in the Coimbatore district 

* Cf Venkayya (7 A , xxii, pp 64-5), who makes a similar inference 
from the salutation to Brahma, Visnu and Siva in order in the Madras 
Museum plates 
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and Ambasamudram inscriptions just referred to may be 
quoted in evidence of this , a record of the thirteenth 
year of the king (155 of 1903) found at Tiruccendur 
mentions a considerable endowment from the proceeds , 
of which the cost of regular worship in the temple of 
Kumara all the year round was to be met. Yet another 
inscription of the thirty-ninth year (104 of 1905) 0 records 
the gift of three lamps to the god TiruppSttudaiya 
Bhatarar of Ambasamudram. 

The Museum plates also mention that Nedunjadayan 
conquered the king of Venad (South Travancore) and 
captured large numbers of his elephants and horses along 
with his treasures and his country In the campaign 
that led to this annexation, the strongly fortified port of 
Vilmam was attacked and destroyed by the Pandyaij, 
forces Vilmam seems to have been a great and flourish- 
ing emporium which often roused the cupidity of the 
foreign invaders of Travancore , it would appear to have^ 
recovered rapidly after each disaster that befell it, for we ^ 
find it still forming the subject of attack by the Chola y 
emperors three centuries after the days of Nedunjadayan 
The first conquest of Venad thus referred to in the 
Museum plates must have taken place before the 
seventeenth year of the king’s rule It was soon after 
this conquest that the king undertook the task of strong- 
ly fortifying Karavandapuram (which has been identified 
with the village of Kalakkad in the Tinnevelly district) 
perhaps because it was on the frontier of the newly 
conquered country At any rate Venad does not seem 
to have accepted this conquest as final, and we have 
evidence in the Trivandrum Museum stone inscription \ 
(277 of 1895) that the king was still fighting 0 m the ' 
neighbourhood of Vilmam more than ten years after his 
first invasion. It may also be noted that another 
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Varaguna is that of the date of Manikkavasagar. 
Before the discovery, about 1906, of the larger Sinnama- ( 
nur plates and other records there was only one Varaguna 
known, and that was the king of the legend of the vision 
of Sivalokam in the TiruvilaiyUdal. And this reference 
to a Varaguna did not help Very much in deciding the age 
of the Saiva saint who refers to the king in the r Tiruk- 
kovaiyar , but since two Varagunas became available to 
history from the new epigraphical finds, several scholars 
have, with great eagerness, sought to fix the age of 
Manikkavasagar by identifying the Varaguna mentioned 
by him with one or the other of these kings. But it does 
not seem that this epigiaphical short cut to the date of 
this saint is m any way better supported than that other 
effort to fix the age of the £angam from the references in 
the Velvikkudi grant which we have seen no reason to 
accept as satisfactory. But it is not possible to pursue 
the question of the age of Manikkavasagar at any 
length here , it can only be stated that there are serious' 
difficulties in the way of assigning Manikkavasagar to 
the reign of either of these kings in the eighth or the 
ninth century A. D. and that the Varaguna Pandya referred 
to in the TirukkdvaiyUr must still be taken to be the 
Varaguna of legend about whom, as yet, we do not know 
anything more than is contained in that story 1 

1 See Venkayya in El, vol is, p 89 and M Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil 
Studies, pp 401 ff and contrast. Pandit V Swaminatha Aiyar in his 
Introduction to the Tiruv&lavUyudaiyUr TiruvilaiyUdal, first edition, 
pp 66-7, who supports an early date by a number of weighty literary 
references , also Messrs K G Sesha Aiyar and Ponnambalam Filial 
m the Tamilian Antiquary The arguments of Mr Sesha Aiyar seem to 
be complete as a refutation of the eplgraphists’ position, and Mr Pillai 
approaches the question of the date of the saint from a different stand- 
point, that of the Christian Church in Malabar 

Minor conslderatioqfi^p^j^the main points in the question seem to be 
the following JtfSniiAfcnratwSK. rinmt nioirtJ that the miracle of the 
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transformation of foxes Into horses was performed by {§ivan on his account 
(«go£D ^esrt-irGsr) in Tint PonnfiSal , 1 45 , also Tint Ammdnat, 11 17-18 , 

• TiruvSrttai, 11 14-15 and AttatiadatnSlat, 11 25-26, to save him from the 
consequences of his master’s wrath And Appar, by general consent the 
earliest of the three Tevaram hymnists, does refer to this miracle and also to 
a VScaka m a manner which seems to leave no room for doubt that it is a 
reference to our saint Then there is the fact that in all the traditional lists 
of Pandya Kings, the contemporary of Manikka\ aSagar is placed several 
generations before Kun Pandya, the contemporary of Gnanasambandar It 
must also be noticed that MapikkavaSagar’s life and history occupy a rather 
eajlier, and perhaps more conspicuous place in the cycle of the Madura 
sports of Sivan and that it has not been possible to recognize so far any 
clear eplgraphical references except to the last of the kings in the lists gi\ en 
in the different versions of these stones It seems a natural inference from 
all this that Man i k k a vaSagar, the antagonist of Buddhism, was older than 
the saints of the age of Sambandar whose chief contests appear to have 
been with the Jams 

The chief argument against this conclusion has generally been found in 
the absence, of any reference to MapikkavaSagar m the catalogue of £aiva 
saints (Tirutlondattogai) given by Sundaramurti, who may be taken to have 
lived within a century of Gnanasambandar, the contemporary of Arikesan 
ParankuSa in the late seventh century This may have been an accident, 
and at best an argument from silence cannot be pressed far But Mr 
Sesha Aiyar has pointed out with great plausibility that the expression 
* QuirtuvLfLeaLDuSeooirp L/eoeuir ’ in Sundara’s list of saints does refer to our 
saint as it fits in very well with the traditional history of his life and doings. 
Those who hesitate to accept this suggestion are influenced by the authority 
of Nambi Andar Nambi and his successors, who have regularly followed 
him in interpreting this expression as a reference to the poets of the Madura 
Sangam Great as must be the authority of Nambi and his successors in 
matters of religion and theology, I have no hesitation in declaring with 
Mr Sesha Aiyar that the history involved in their interpretation of the 
Tiruitondattogai seems to be, much of it, wrong The point is that con* 
tinuity in religious tradition seems to be quite compatible with a break in 
secular historical tradition. For an illustration I may refer to the case of 
another saint m the list, ^eruttupai, who is spoken of as a king of Tanjore 
by Sundaramflrti , Nambi makes no mention of his having been a king at 6 
all, evidently because in his day nothing was known about such a ruler of a 
Tan] ore , and a little later, Sekkilar m his Penyapur&nam actually makes a 
VaiSya (Ceier/iwgjif. Qpfitxxutr) of this king of Tanjore S 

My conclusion therefore is that MapikkavaSagar must be taken to have 
preceded the Tevdram Tno and that once more epigraphy, despite the great 
advancej it has made in recent years, fails to establish the large claims 
made on its behalf in the matter of settling beyond possibility of doubt the 
chronology of early South Indian History 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FIRST EMPIRE —{Continued ) 

THE son and successor of Parantaka Nedunjadayan 
alias Varaguna was Sri Mara Srlvallabha whose reign 
may be taken to have extended from, say, A.E. 815 to 
A.D 862. He also had the birudas Ekavira and Fata • 
cakrakolahala . All that we know of this king is derived 
from the larger Sinnamanur plates. From the way 
these plates begin to furnish rather important historical 
data from this point onward, it would almost appear that 
the composer of this inscription had the Velvikkudi 
grant before him and avoided, by design, dwelling on the 
events already recorded in that grant. However that 
may be, what we learn about Sri Mara Srlvallabha 
goes to show that he succeeded not only in maintaining 
the power handed down to him by his father, but even 
found it possible to extend it to Ceylon The SanskriK 
part of our record tells us that this king brought the / 
whole world (a hyperbole for S India ?) under the pro-'" 
tection of his umbrella and became well-beloved of his 
subjects {P rent a- pu tram prajanani) after defeating in 
battle such diverse foes as the Mayapandya, the Kerala, 
the king of Simhala, the Pallava and the Vallabha The 
Tamil portion confirms this and adds further that the 
king won victories at Kunnur and Vihnam as well as 
in Ceylon, and that he repulsed with great loss a 
confederation of Gangas, Pallavas, Cholas, Kalingas, 
Magadhas and others who offered battle at Kudamukku 
or Kumbakonam. This victory would appear to have 
greatly increased the king’s military reputati&n and 
furnished the occasion for the high-sounding title 
P aracakrakoluhala. 
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We seem to have no means of elucidating the refer- 
ences to the victory over the Kerala and the fight at 
Vihnam except by supposing that trouble from this 
quarter seems to have been more or less permanent and 
that the western country never reconciled itself to the 
yoke of its Pandya neighbour It is however possible 
to say ’something on the references to the conquest of 
Ceylon and the victory at Kudamukku over the Pallava. 
Ihe evidence of the Mahavam'sa confirms in some 
measure the statement in the Pandya grant regarding 
the conquest of Ceylon 1 According to that chronicle 
there was a Pandya invasion of Ceylon during the reign 
of the Singhalese king Sena I The Pandyan victory 
in the battle fought at Mahatalita was complete ‘ and 
the army of king Pandu spread destruction all over the 
land 1 The Singhalese king fled from his capital and 
took refuge in the Malaya country Prince Mahinda, the 
‘ sub-king ’ committed suicide and was followed by 
others in this act and prince Kassapa, after an exhibition 
of personal valour, also fled The Pandya forces took 
possession of the capital, carried away a large amount 
of booty ‘ and made Lanka of none value whatsoever * 
and eventually the Pandya king entered into a treaty 
with the fugitive king of Ceylon restoring the country to 
him. After this, the chronicle records a counter-inva- 
sion of the Pandya country by the Singhalese m the 
reign of their next king Sena II. And this throws some 
light on the Mayapandya, the Pandya pretender of the 
Pandyan inscription When Sena II was preparing for 


1 A*summary of chaps 1 and Ii of Wrjesinha’s translation is given by 
Mr Venkayya at pp 55-6 of A R E for 1907-08 It may be noticed here 
that M. Dubreml, The Pallavas , pj> 70-71 in his account of these transac 
tions considers only chap li of the Ceylon accounts 
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a counter-attack on the Pandyas, ‘ it came to pass that 
at that very time a prince of the royal family of Pandu f 
was come hither, having formed a design to overthrow 
that kingdom because he had been ill-treated by his 
king ’ (li. 27). Sena II allied himself with the rebel 
Pandya prince and invaded the mainland and succeeded 
m besieging the very capital of the Pandyas. The king 
of the Pandyas ‘ fled from the field of battle on the back 
of an elephant, and gave up his life in the wrong place 
And his queen also died with him at the same time ’ 
(li. 38) 1 The Singhalese took possession of the city, 

crowned the Pandya pnnce who had sought their help 
and returned to Ceylon with a large amount of booty 
including the treasures carried away by the ••Pandyas 
when they invaded Ceylon ’ (Venkayya) 

This narrative of events given in the Mahavam'sa 
cannot all of it be accepted as history First as to 
chronology The traditional dates for Sena I and Sena Ik 
are A D. 846 to 866 and A.D. 866 to 901. We have 
assigned to fsrlmara, roughly, A.D. 815-862 so that the 
counter-invasion from Ceylon would fall in the reign of 
the successor of fsrlmara , but it is not possible to accept 
this arrangement, if we propose to identify the Pandya 
prince who appealed to Sena II and the Mayapandya 
who was conquered by Srimara. It has been pointed 
out that a correction of twenty-four years must be in- 
troduced into the MahcLvanisa chronology of this period 
in the light of the established dates of South Indian 
history with special reference to the early Cholas of the 
Vijayalaya line. 1 This correction will give the dates 

1 See Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp 70-71 , Hultzsch in J R A 1 S , 1913 
does not discuss chaps 1 and li, a rather strange omission in an otherwise 
complete study of the synchronisms between Singhalese and South Indian 
biitory 
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822 to S42 and 842 to S77 roughly for the reigns of Sena 
t I and Sena II and thus reconcile the chronology of the 
narrative in the Mahavamsa with that of Srlmara’s reign 
as fixed by independent evidence. But then there are 
other difficulties as well The Pandyan side of the evid- 
ence makes the ruling king successful in repelling a Maya- 
pandya and thus keeping his throne to himself at the end 
of the struggle , the Ceylon account makes out a disaster 
of the first magnitude to the Pandyan kingdom from the 
story of the counter-invasion undertaken by Sena partly 
in support of the Pandya prince There is no possibility 
of reconciling these accounts , one of them must be 
rejected as untrustworthy Now, on the face of it, it 
seems impossible to suppose that such a serious disaster 
befell the Pandya power m the reign of Srimara and 
that the Sinnamanur plates suppressed the truth or 
deliberately gave a false account of the reign. On the 
other hand, the Mahavamsa is a highly embellished and 
poetic account of the history of Ceylon. 1 And one 
cannot help feeling that in this chapter of the Mahavamsa 
some transactions belonging to a later age (twelfth 
century A D.) have been repeated perhaps to take off the 
edge from the story of the conquest of Ceylon by 
the Pandya king, narrated a little earlier. When we 
come to the Pandyan civil wars of the twelfth century m 
which Ceylonese kings oftep interfered, we shall see that 
the Mahavamsa persistently colours the account favour- 
ably to the Ceylonese kings and commanders Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that Srimara did carry out a 
successful raid against Ceylon and that he repulsed 
the attempt at retaliation brought about partly by the 

1 See I A , vol sxxv, pp 1S3 ff, for translation of an important 
criticism of this book and other Ceylon chronicles by Geiger 
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intrigues of an impostor, about whose identity nothing 
is known at present . 1 

1 Mr Venkayya remarked (p 56, A RE , 190S) of fklmara ' As he is 
also said to have conquered Mayapandya, who must have belonged to his 
own family, there is enough evidence that there were internal dissensions 
among the Pandyas already In his reign ’ , and In this he has been followed 
by M Dabreull But I do not think that Mayapandya means c ‘ a person 
belonging to the Pandya family ’ , If anything it means just the contrary, 
and does not support tho inferences of Venknyya about internal dissensions 
which are far-fetched indeed We cannot of course get nny light on this 
matter from the Ceylon account , for any Impostor, to make himself nccepted 
in Ceylon, must have claimed kinship with the Pandya ruling family Vcn 
kayya again is not any way more fortunate in his attempts to identify this 
Mayapandya He says {ibid) ‘In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the relationship of No 11 (my number 9) Varagunnvnrraan to his pre 
decessoris not given in the Tamil portion of r thc larger Sinnnmanur plates, 
while the Sanskrit portion of the same plates mention the relationship only 
indirectly No 12 (my number 10) Parantaka is said to have been the 
younger brother of Varaguna and the son of Srimarn Consequently it is 
not impossible that it was Varagupa who sought help from the Singhalese 
in order to secure the Pandya throne ’ Mr Venkayya appears in this case 
to have relaxed his usual standards about evidence in lus anxiety to discover 
the identity of Mayapandya His whole argument turns upon the Tamil 
portion not mentioning the relationship of Varagunavarman to hi^ 
predecessor and the Sanskrit portion mentioning it only indirectly The 
Tamil portion not only fails to mention relationships, in other cases, but 
omits all reference to Jatila Parantaka , the Sanskrit portion mentions the 1 ” 
relationship, but only 1 indirectly ’ I am unable to see any logic in the 
inferences made by Mr Venkayya from this supposed 1 indirectness’ 
Personally I am of opinion that much trouble might be avoided if the 
epigraphists give up the habit of treating the integral parts of one inscrip- 
tion in different languages as altogether different inscriptions There is 
enough indication in the inscription that Varagunavarrunn ruled in his turn 
and enjoyed a fairly prosperous reign This is the text 

* @*to sratppatr (vpieOiuns parptr&Qar euewrc/iwii/ tfiraflQwO/j 

maresrirdsnar wir^ssaromuissUD 1 

But Mr Venkajya is not himself satisfied with the result he irrives at 
He continues ‘ There is still another alternative No 12 Parantaka is said 
to have seized a certain Ugra, apparently in the battle of Kharagiri It may 
be that this Ugra was a Pandya prince with whom the former had to fight 
for the throne ’ This makes matters worse This Parantnka did not reign 
till after lus brother’s defeat at Sri Purambiyam , his brother rulecf at least 
eight years from the close of his father’s reign , and it is not clear how any- 
thing that took place in the reign or just before the accession of Parantaka 
II can throw any light on the identity of Mayapandya whom his father dealt 
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When we turn next to study the circumstances of Sri- 
.rnara’s success at Ivudamukku, we get some light from 
the Pal lava records of the period. Two facts are estab- 
lished be)ond the range of doubt. Fust, Ivudamukku 
is Kumbakonam as this name is given to the place 
in a record of the eighth year of Maranjadayan, most 
probably, Srlmara’s famous father Second \ the Pandya 

power was in this period fan ly well established in the 
heart of the Tanjore district though there were frequent 
conflicts with Pallava forces across a shifting frontier in 
this direction , 1 the permanence of the Pandya occupation 
of this territory being shown by the presence of many 
Pandya inscriptions of this period in several places in the 
Tanjore 'district From the provenance of the inscrip- 
tions of Nandivarman III it seems to be a reasonable 
inference that this contest continued through his reign 
with varying fortune It seems not unlikely that the 
famous fight from which Nandi came to be known as 
Tellarerinda Nandi occurred in the course of these 

with j ears before The fact is, we know at present nothing more about 
both Majapandya and Ugra than wlint is mentioned of them in the Sinna- 
maniir plates and it is best to sny so 

Mr Vcnknjjanlso adds * If the story of the MaMvavtSa be true, the 
discontented Pandya prince whether lie was Majnpnndyn or Ugra Pandya 
must ha\e been on the PaDdjan throne for sometime before he was 
replaced by No 12 Parantnka * Inin unable to concede that the story of 
the MahiivamSa is true or that there «n?nn interruption in the regular succes- 
sion recorded m the Sinmronnur -plates See howeier, K V S Aiyar, 
Ancient Dekhan , pp 140-1 who identifies Ugra with the protege of Sena II 

1 I may note here that I am not following M Dubreuil ’s arrangement by 
which Varaguna is made the opponent of Nandi at Tellaru c 830 ad If 
the opponent of Nandi at TeJlaru was a Pandya, as perhaps he was (see 
Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp 79-80) then he must have been Srimara It 
ma> aIso*e observed that Dubreuil seems to exaggerate the significance of 
Tejlaru when he writes that * this glorious enmpaign enabled him to reign 
peacefully not only nt Kanchl but also on the banks of the Kaveri ’ The 
poetry of the Nandikkalambakam should not be mistaken for history Contra 
Gopalan, The Pallavas of Kilncht, p 137 
10 
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contests, and that in that battle Srfmara was the oppo- 
nent who was beaten in the fight with Nandi. This must, 
have been somewhere about A D. 830. The victory of 
Kudamukku won by fsrfmara against the Pallavas and 
their confederates must then be taken to fall in Nandi- 
varman’s reign It seems quite natural to connect this 
battle mentioned in the Pandya inscription witti another 
that is referred to in the Bahur plates of Nrpatunga- 
varman 1 who was the successor of Nandi of Tellaru and 
came to power about A.D. 854. In the Bahur plates it is 

1 1 follow the text of Mr Krishna Sastn as amended and translated by 
Gopmatha Rao , see Dubreml, The Pallavas , pp 47-50 But the verse is not 
easy and there is no means of controlling the readings Dr Hultzsch in his 
recent edition of the plates in the E I , vol xvih, pp 5 ff writes ‘ Of him 
(Nrpatunga) verse 16 tells us that he supplied a Pandya king, whose 
proper name is not disclosed, with an army, and that he defeated some 
enemies, who are not specified either, on the further bank of the 
Ancit river It may be concluded from verse 16 that Nrpatunga allied 
himself with a Pandya king and undertook an expedition into the domains 
of the Chola king ’ , and the text and translation as given by him support 
these statements Looking at the verse from the Pandyan side, it strikes ’ 
me that Mr Rao ’s translation supported by Mr Sastri’s text is the more pro-, 1 
bable , because (i) there seems to be little room for a Pandya-Pallava 
alliance m this period, (ii) the Cholas actually figure as the allies of the 
Pallavas in the ^innamanur plates and (in) it seems probable that inverse 
16 (Bahur) Kudamukku of the Sinnamanflr plates is referred to as having 
taken place before the accession of Nrpatunga (pur a) and mentioned as a 
sort of introduction to the reprisal that followed under Nypatunga on the 
banks of the Ancit It may also be that Nrpatunga fought as a pnnee 
before his accession 

M Dubreuil ( The Pallavas, p 71)- may or may not be nght in supposing 
‘ that the Pallava Nrpatunga profited by the invasion of the Pandya king 
dom by the Singhalese ’ , but he is clearly misquoting verse 17 of 
the Bahur plates m support of his theory of the alliance of Nrpatunga and 
Sena II, which, he says, ‘ seems to be confirmed by the Bahur plates which 
say that Nrpatunga’s fame bad spread beyond the seas as that of Rama ’ 
(italics mine) The text is 1 Khydto na Kcvalam Bhutn&vatnu$imtinapt 
Rdmaval ’ = famed not only on earth, but in other worlds like Rama I am , 
also unable to follow him when he says that Srlmara was defeated at 
Kumbakonam in the face of the definite statement in the Sinnamanur 
plates that Srimara repulsed a great confederation of his foes at Kuda- 
mukku See also his remarks under Nrpatunga at p 81 of bis Pallavas 
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said * The army (of the Pallavas) which on a former 
occasion sustained defeat at the hands of the Pandya, 
was, by the grace of this king (Nrpatunga, i.e. by being 
led by him), able to burn down the hosts of the enemies 
together with the prosperity of their kingdoms on the 
bank of the river Ancit ’ From this refeience it is not 
cleai whether Nrpatunga’s victory was won after he 
became ruler in his own right or earlier Nor do we get 
any indication as to the interval between the defeat of the 
Pal lava forces at the hands of the Pandya and the reta- 
liation under Nrpatunga on the banks of the Ancit 
The use of the phrase ' on a formei occasion ’ with 
reference to the Pandyan victory seems however to make 
it necessary to postulate some interval between the two 
engagements We may conclude then, that if Nandi of 
Tellaru began his reign with a victory against farimara, 
he lived long enough to sustain a defeat in his turn at 
Kudamukicu in spite of the fact that on this occasion he 
seems to have been supported by several of his allies , 
the tide turned once more against the Pandya on the 
accession of Nrpatunga whose youthful success at the 
Ancit — the river Ansil, a branch of the Kaven which 
enters the sea at Karaikkal, 1 is recorded in the Bahur 
plates as we have seen. 

The reign of fsrimara Srfvallabha then appeals to 
have been a mixed record of. success and failure The 
advent of an impostor to the throne, apparently aided in 
his rebellion by the Ceylonese troops, and the two 
defeats at Tellaru and the Ancit at the hands of the 
Pallavas are evidence that the empire has begun to 
• 

1 Hultzsch, E 1 , vol xviii, p 7 The fact that the AriSil also passes 
near Kumbakonam may have led M Dubreuil to Identify the battles of 
KudamShku and Ancit , but we have no indication in the plates as to the 
site of the batUe on the banks of the Aricit 
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strain the resouices of the Pandya country, and the 
operations at Vilinam may perhaps be accepted as proof 
that the conquered lands are not settled on a permanent' 
basis and may assert then independence at the earliest 
opportunity But theie is no reason to doubt that 
Srlmara was a strong ruler who found it possible in the 
midst of so much trouble to maintain his powev intact 
and hand it down at his death to his elder son Varaguna- 
varman whose accession can be placed definitely in 
A.D. 862 

About this Varagunavarman we learn nothing more 
than his name from the Sinnamanur plates The only 
fact that can be referred to his reign with any amount of 
certainty is his fighting a great battle at £ri Purambiyam 
and losing it. It may also be that a record (690 of 1905) 
of Maranjadayan which incidentally mentions an expedi- 
tion against Idavai also belongs to the time of this 
ruler. 1 Idavai has been identified with a village of 
the same name in the Chola country referred to m Choks 
inscriptions of a slightly later date. At the battle of f^ri 
Purambiyam the Western Ganga king Pnthivlpati lost 
his life. 2 The latest date known for Pnthivlpati 3 is 
A.D. 879, so that the battle of Sri Purambiyam must be 
placed about A.D. 880 at the earliest, and Varagunavar- 
man must be taken to have reigned at least up to that 
date. Now thejlast incident we noticed in the long duel 
between the Pandyas and their neighbours in the north, 
the Pallavas, was the battle of the Ancit. After that 
battle Nrpatunga would appear to have had a peaceful 
time with the Pandyas who were for the rest of the reign 

1 See ARE , 1907, p 54 and 1906, p 53 Contra K V S Alyar, 
Ancient Dekhan, p 142 But his reasoning is not conclusive 

2 See ARE , 1906, p 47 or El, vol i\, pp 87-8 

3 Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p 82 
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of Srlmara and for several years’ after the accession of 
Varagunavarman apparently compelled to recognize the 
’position Nrpatunga had established for himself by his 
early success It is also interesting to observe that it 
was during tins period that Vijayalaya captured Tanjore 
and made the city his own and it is not unlikely that the 
Cholas \and the Pallavas were on friendly terms in this 
period as the Sinnamanur plates imply After the 
death of Nrpatunga, when Ins successor Aparajita came 
to the Pallava throne about A D SSo, it would seem that 
Varaguna made an attempt to reassert the waning power 
of the Pandyas in Cholamandalam and Tondainad. The 
expedition against Idavat may well have been directed 
against the rising power of the Cholas. The king then 
ruling was probably Aditya I, the son of Vijayalaya, who 
came to the throne almost at the same time as his 
Pallava contemporary Aparajita. This attack on Idavai 
was apparently successful and Varaguna was enabled to 
carry his arms further north 1 he Pallava king Aparajita 
was aided on this occasion by his Ganga feudatory 
Prithivlpati I and the opposing forces of the Pandya and 
the Pallava had an encounter at fjrf Purambiyam identifi- 
ed with Tiruppurambiyam near Kumbakonam. 1 In this 

1 See ARE, 190G, pp 47-S I am unable to follow Mr Gopmatha Rao 
in bis statement ' It is known from other records that Aditya and the 
Pandya King Varaguna marched against the Pallava, Nrpatunga Varman, 
otherwise known also by the name of AparujitaVnrman, defeated and killed 
him’ (j£/,\ol sv, p 49) But see Dubreuil, The Pallavas, pp 83-4 I 
bolie\e inscription No 337 of 1912 does not mean that the Cholas were 
the friends of Varaguna The appearance of the Cholas nmong the oppo- 
nents of Srimara at KudamSkku and the expedition against Idavai strongly 
support the view that the Cholas were the friends of the Pallavas and the foes 
of the Pandyas till the battle of Sri Purambiyam Again, as Dubreuil points 
out, if Aparajita is only a pseudonym of Nrpatunga, there would be only 
one battle, that of Sri Purambiyam Then we shall have to assume that at 
this battle Aparajita was beaten by Aditya as mentioned in the Tiruvalan- 
gadu plates of RSjendra , but this is contradicted by the Udayendiram 
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battle although the Western Ganga king Pnthivlpati I 
lost his life, still victory was with Aparajita and the^ 
Pandya advance was rolled back. It may be that Aditya , 
I (the Chola) was also on the side of Aparajita and was 
able to get for himself some of the territory gained by 
the confederates on the repulse of the Pandyan invader. 
All this must have been m A.D. 880 or very soon after. 

Varagunavarman does not appear to have long survi- 
ved the defeat at Sn Purambiyam He seems to have 
died childless and was followed on the throne by 
his younger brother fsri Parantaka alias Viranarayana 
fsadayan Three verses m,the Sanskrit part of the 
Smnamanur plates state (1) that he captured single- 
handed the haughty Ugra near Kharagin together with 
his elephants whose tusks were reeking of the blood of 
opposing forces killed in battle, (11) that this pious king 
endowed many agraharas , and numberless devasthanas 
and tatdkas , and (111) that he had for his queen Sri Vanavan 
MahadevI who resembled LaksmI and Indram, the.^ 
consorts of Visnu and Indra. The Tamil account j 
generally confirms these statements and says further 
that he destroyed Pennagadam and fought in the 

plates of Prithivlpati II which state that victory in Sri Purambiyam was 
with Aparajita and that Varagupa was beaten in the battle The verse may 
be quoted 

It is not likely that, if Varaguna was beaten, and Aditya was his friend in 
this battle, Aditya got the whole of the Pallava country 01 even a part of it 
as a result of this fight On the other hand if Aditya helped Aparajita in 
his victory, he might have claimed a share of the spoil and later on proceed- 
ed to make the other attack which transferred the Pallava dominions to him - 1 - 
as the Tiruvalangikju plates imply And this, m my opinion, is wW hap 
pened actually I am unable to see why Dubreuil must place Sri Puram- 
biyam in Njpatunga’s reign or ' admit that Nrpatunga was killed in the 
battle of Jarl Purambiyam ’ (p 83). 
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Kongu countr} It is not possible, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to attempt to elucidate the battle 
of Kharagin, the destruction of Pennagadam and the 
fight in Kongu. The last two events may be taken 
as some evidence that, though hard pressed by its foes, 
the Pandya power was still struggling to maintain itself 
in foreign lands And the name of the queen sug- 
gests that she was a Chera princess, and it may be 
tentatnel} assumed that the name of Seravanmahadevi, 
a flourishing little towm adjacent to the raihvay station 
Shermadevi in the Tmnevelly district, has some connec- 
tion with the name of this queen Perhaps this marriage 
is also some indication that, for one reason or another, 
the reign of this king was marked by happier relations 
with the Chera kings than w r as usual in this age. We 
may assign conjccturally the last twenty years of the 
ninth century as the period of this king’s rule 

Parantaka Viranarayana was succeeded on the throne 
by his son by VanavanmahadevI, Maravarman Raja- 
simha II, the donor of the larger Sinnamanur plates, 
the discovery of w'hich has meant the recovery, to a very 
large extent, of the Pandya history of this period This 
grant is dated in the sixteenth year of the king’s reign 
and it is likely that he reigned some years after. His 
rule may therefore be taken to have extended from about 
A D 900 to about 920 or a little later The Sanskrit 
part of the record of the king’s reign though it comprises 
four fair-sized 'sloLas contrives to tell us just nothing 
about the king or his achievements as a ruler The 
Tamil account vies with the Sanskrit in fulsome flattery 
of the^ king, but happens to mention a few facts But 
the obscurity of the diction and the gaps in the text 
render it extremely difficult to be sure of the ground 
With this caution, it may be noted that a battle at 
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Ulappihmangalam is mentioned, another fight with 
Tanjayarkon (the king of Tanjore) and perhaps also an, 
attack on Vanji 1 We learn also that the king had the 
titles — Vikalapatava, ^rikanta, Rajasikhamani and 

Mandaia Gauiava Among his foundations arc men- 
tioned numberless Palliccandams which seem to be Jain 
temples or endowments in their favour. 

Rajasimha II, however, may be surel) identified 
with the Pandya King Rajasimha who is said to have 
been beaten by the Chola Parantaka I (i nde the Udayen- 
diram plates of PnthivTpati II 2 ) and this fact enables us 
to get some light on his fortunes from the records of the 
contemporary Chola monarch. This king Parantaka I 
Chola came to the throne in A.D. 907. 3 Before his 

1 It will be ob.oned tbntVcnknyya ,r summary of the rcltm mentions only 
that the 1 ing defeated the Chola (p SI of A R E , 1907) He 1- perhaps 
right in the caution he ob-cncd 'I lit text I ha\c been using of this Inscrip- 
tion is that given by Mr A S Rnmnnathn Aiyar In the Sen Tamil, 
vol xxiil When I applied to the Government Cpigraphist for a transcript 
of the text he had with him, 1 got the strange reply that the copy could 
not be given as it was undergoing publication In S 1 1 (Texts) senes 

3 S 1 1 , vol ii, p 383 

3 A R E , 1900, p 51, para 21 for the date of accession of Pnriintnl a 
Chola See ARE, 1907, pp 58-9 for the wars of Pnriintakn agaiust 
Madura, a masterly account by Venknyyn Also Hultrsch in J R A S , 
1913, pp 524-6 partly based on Venknyyn My version of the wars given in 
the text does not differ materially from Venkayyn’s The change I am in 
cllned to make arc (i) to base the 1st wnr only on the reference in the MahH- 
vatnSa and the probabilities suggested by Inscription No 29 of 1907, dated in 
A D 910 (See ARE 1911, part ii, pi\ra 4), (il) to treat the entire series of 
stanzas in the Udny'Cndiram and Tiruvalnng'idu plates as references to the 
second war of Venknyyn, (ill) to follow Hultzsch in making the ' unsuc 
ccssful effort to obtain thcPlndyn crown, etc , from Ceylon an event of 
the last years of Pnrlntnl n's reign Mr Venknyyn seems to have thought 
that Maduraiyum Tlaraurn-Konda w ns a brand new title justified by a fresh 
attack on Madura and Ceylon together but this strikes me as an nn 
necessary assumption The title Mnduraikondn might simply hnv e changed 
to Maduraiyum Tlnmum-Kondn, after the Invasion of Ceylou Ilnayndd 
also that when he proposes to date the third war of Parantaka against 
Madura towards the close of tils reign and apparently c 943 ad ARE , 
1907, p 59, ho seems to be forgetting the inscription No 03 of 1905 found 
near Madura and dnted in the thirty third year of Parantaka to which he 
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accession the Chola power under Aditya I had nsen into 
^some prominence by important successes against the 
Pallava Aparajita who seems to have lost the bulk of his 
terntor) to his new foe It is not unlikely that Aditya, 
late in his lifetime, undertook a campaign against his 
southern neighbour and that this campaign furnished the 
occasion for his son calling himself lad hu ran taka or 
Maduraikonda This title of Parantaka appears as early 
as the third )earofhis reign, AD 910 The Pandya 
king Rajasimha had to look about for allies and he 
turned to Ceylon The ruler of Ceylon at the time w f as 
not unwilling to aid the Pandya king and sent an army 
to the mainland Rajasimha, so reinforced, made an 
effort to. letaliate on the Chola pow'er and invaded the 
Chola country , and thus began the second w r ar which 
Parantaka fought against the Madura troops A deci- 
sive battle w-as fought at Velur (a place not identified) 
and the defeat of the Ce)lon and Pandya forces was 
complete The Udayendiram plates say of Parantaka 
Chola ‘His arm), having crushed at the head of a 
battle the Pandya king, together with an army of 
elephants, horses and soldiers, seized a herd of elephants 
together with (the city of) Madhura. Having slain in 
an instant, at the head of a battle, an immense army 
despatched by the lord of Lanka, which teemed with 
brave soldiers (and) w r as interspersed with troops of 
^elephants and horses, he bears in the world the title 
Samgrama Raghava (1 e “ Rama in battle ”) which is full 
of meaning When he had defeated the Pandya (king) 
Rajasimha, tw r o persons experienced the same fear at the 
same time (Kuvera), the lord of wealth, on account of 
the d£ath of his own friend, (and) Vibhisana on account 

had drawn pointed attention two years prewousl) {ARE, 1905, p 42) 
See also ARE, 1926, part n, para 16 
II 
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of the proximity (of the Chola dominions to Ceylon).’ 
The Tiruvalangadu plates are no less explicit and more t 
graphic in the account they give 1 

This was the ruin of Rajasimha and the empire that 
had been reared by generations of his ancestors Madura 
was lost and Rajasimha had to flee to Ceylon. There 
he made pitiful efforts to regain his fortune an'd, if we 
may follow the Mahavamsa account, which is confirmed 
by the later Chola inscriptions of Rajendra I, Rajasimha 
after some fruitless waiting despaired of gaining any- 
thing by his stay in Ceylon, left behind his crown and 
other regalia {thcLpetva makutadlni) and betook himself to 
the Kerala country, the home of his mother Vanavan- 
mahadevi {goto Klralasantikaiti). Such was the end of 
the First Empire of the Pandyas, whose political fortunes 
we have traced through these two chapters. These last 
scenes may be placed about A.D 920 

Parantaka I Chola made an attempt late in his 
reign to capture the Pandya’s makuta from the Ceylonese 
ruler and failed ( c . A.D. 943) , but this was actually 
accomplished later by the more fortunate Rajendra. 
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THE FIRST EMPIRE — ( Concluded) 

The history of the Pandyan kingdom in the period 
between the restoration after the Kalabhra occupation 
and the .fall of Madura before Parantaka eaily in the 
tenth century, as made out by us so far, cannot by any 
means be regarded as either final or complete Only the 
barest outlines of the story have been tiaced Many 
points have had to be left unsettled , others have been 
noted as points for future study in the light of further 
evidence that may become available We have also had 
to pass by a large number of stone inscriptions dated in 
the regnal years of Maran Sadayan and Sadayan Maran 
which undoubtedly belong to this period, but cannot 
with certainty be assigned to particular rulers. If we 
know so little about the mam line of the Pandyas, our 
knowledge about their subordinates and feudatories is 
even more limited Passing references have been made 
already to the local chieftains known as Vels, of whom 
the chiefs of the family of Ay seem to have enjoyed a 
long spell of power and influence m the mountainous 
country between the Tmnevelly district and Travan- 
core The Adigans of the Kongu country also felt the 
strength of the Pandyan kings and were forced for a 
—time to acknowledge their supremacy Somewhat more 
prominent than these chieftains seem to have been the 
Muttarayar 1 who have left behind several epigraphical 
records which have only been partially studied till now. 
It is certain that these rulers held large portions of the 

1 I have not entered Into the details of the records of the Muttarayar 
Mr K V Subramanya Alyar discusses the £endalai records very well in 
E / , vol sili, pp 134 ff and Mr Gopinatha Rao m Sen Tamil , voi 
vi, pp 6 ff A R E„ for 1899, pp 5-6, and 1907, p 54 are still useful 
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Tanjore and Tnchinopoly districts and possibly parts of 
Pudukkottah for several generations and that the centre, 
of their power was somewhere in the district of Tanjore. 
Sendalai, at present a small village near Tnukkattupalli, 
appears once to have been a flourishing town with the 
beautiful name Candralekha, and either this place or 
Niyamam mits neighbourhood was most probably the 
centre of Muttaraya rule. There is even now m exis- 
tence a village by name Muttarasanallur within five 
miles of Tnchinopoly It is well known that a Peru- 
muttarayan is mentioned twice in the Naladiyar The 
inscriptions from the Sendalai pillars mention three 
continuous generations of the Muttarayar , the last of 
them was Suvaran Maran altos Perumbidugu Muttarayan 
who claims to have fought at many places on behalf of 
the Pallavas and against the Pandyas. There is also a 
curious coincidence in strange bvrtidas between these 
rulers and the Pallava kings — examples are Perum- 
bidugu and Videlvidugu These facts might lead one 
to suppose that these rulers were the subordinate allies of 
their Pallava contemporaries. On the other hand, there 
are other facts which seem to make it necessary to 
modify this conclusion. First, some kings of the Mutta- 
raya line date their records in their own regnal jears (i 8 
of Ilango Muttarayan in No 12 of 1899 from Sendalai). 
Secondly, one inscription ,(io of 1899) which records a 
gift by a servant of a Muttarayan is dated in the tentrf 
regnal year of Maranjadayan. And lastly, there is a gift 
by the queen of a Satrubhayankara Muttarayan recorded 
in a stone inscription in the Tinnevelly distnct and 
dated in the twenty-first regnal year of fsadayan Maran. 
(421 of 1906). In fact at one stage it was even supposed 
that the Muttarayar were a branch of the ruling house of 
the Pandyas and emphasis was laid on the recurrence of 
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the name Muran among the Muttaravn kings. But the 
facts set forth above indicate clcarlv that no simple 
hvpnthc’sjs is likeh to furnish the kev to the true histor} 
of these chieftains 1 he best wav of icconcilmg all the 
known facts about the Muttaiavai s C c*ms to be to sup- 
pose tint thc\ held their swav foi several gcnuntioiis in 
the deb* liable land nelwcen the Pinch as and the Ballavas 
and ruled, eithei l.idepeiulentlv or in snbjei tion to the 
Pinch as or the 1'allavas, m accordance with the tiend 
of contemporan politic*. It js unfoitunate that no defi- 
nite and detailed conclusions ea 1 be arrived at regarding 
the bistorv of these rulers and the pail thev pl.i)ed in the 
ston of Soutn India But the conjecture mav be 
accepted th it when \ nav ah) i ret overed 1 anjore for the 
Cholac, he must have taken it from nMultirava chief 
The Sendalai inscriptions c ill one of them the lord of 
I anjai and \ allam. 

Befoie leav mg the period of the I irst Pinchu Empire, 
ns we have called it, an attempt maj lie made to bring 
together a tew facts relating to the sou ll and religious 
life of the age \\ e know ver> little of the details of 
government and administration, and the few references 
we get to fjttaramantrins and M ihis.unantns have been 
noticed under the reign of Jatila P.trintaka above We 
have a reference to an officer in charge of the elephants, 
under the name M ilangajadhjaks.a in the Madras 
Museum plates and tins, together v lth a reference to I iru- 
malai Virar and Pnrantaka Virarin an inscription of the 
forty-second ) ear of M.iranj.ulajan from Kalugumalai, 1 

1 ImenjHnin No M>3of jyi7 Mr hriJinn Sastri (W A' L , says 

th i* thj refe-enee to I’ ir mt ik 1 V ir tr i t> j. f ests the time ol the lather of Riija- 
ilmh i, the donor of the *?mn tmnmir ^rant I do not 1 now if he hnd any 
difficult) in a Minins iliti record to l'aiant il 1 1 Hand) a md 1 do not think 
that I’triutnl a II rrif’iied a mm) i. fort) two )eur> 1 ha\c therefore 
(re ited (he nceord na belong jnj.- to tfie earlier I iitf 
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is about all that we can gather on the military organization 
of the state in this period. One wonders if names like o 
Parantaka Vlrar are designations of particular regiments 
or groups of soldiers There does not seem to have been 
any rigid distinction between the civil and military 
services under the government, and in Marangari we get 
the instance of a versatile officer who was famed aflike for 
his services m war and as Uttaramantn and who was 
besides poet and orator. It seems likely that an expedi- 
tionary army was composed of troops brought together 
from several parts of the country each under its own 
leader, and we have instances of such leaders or the king 
himself, setting up permanent memorials celebrating the 
heroism of particular soldiers who distinguished them- 
selves above their compeers in war. Thus from the 
Kalugumalai record which refers to the expedition 
against laadayan Karunandan (43 of 1908) we learn that 
two soldiers did well in the storming of a fortress 
(Qsiri—emi— Kesris Q&ujgB ut—i—irtr) before they ^ 

fell, that they were in the household service (e_err afi 6 /-©® 
Q&n u9p G&euarr) of one Mangala Enadi alias Etti- 
mannan, and that this Enadi 1 made an endowment for 
the me^ntof these t\fro soldiers named Vinayantolu Suran 
and Sattan Nakkan. And again, the Trivandrum 
Museum stone inscription of the twenty-seventh year of 
Maranjadayan (277 of i895) o is a record of the fall of 
another warrior by name Ranakirti in the service of the" 
king before the fortress of Karaikkottai , and as this 
Ranakirti is said to have been a very loving servant of 

1 Mr T A Gopinatha Rao says * Ertddi corresponds to the European 
knighthood The recipient of this honour must be the commander of an 
army and must have distinguished himself in the battlefield Tte king 
adorns such a worthy soldier with a signet ring and confers upon him the 
title of En&dt See the commentary on eighth sutra of Purattipaiyiyal, 
Porujadikaram, Tolkappiyam,’ Trav Arch Senes , vol i, p 4, n 9. 
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the king, it is not unlikely that the king himself caused 
.this stone to be set up and engraved. 

The kings as a rule seem to have been very generous 
patrons of learning and the arts The few long epigraphs 
of this age that have come down to us furnish, by their 
poetic merit, clear proof of the high state of literary 
culture m the Sanskrit and Tamil languages in the 
Pandya country and are evidently compositions of court 
poets who were regularly maintained by the kings, The 
names of some of these composeis of pia'sastis have been 
preserved m the records These compositions which are 
recorded m the copper plates which register the more 
important royal grants are, as we have seen, the most 
important source for the general history of the rulers of 
this age , but they also furnish information on several 
minor matters of considerable interest to the student of 
social life We learn very casually from the Madras 
Museum plates that there was a colony of Brahmins from 
Magadha , and that they had a separate gramam set 
apart for them by name Sabdali and this may be accept- 
ed as some evidence that the south of India was in those 
days not isolated from the north as is sometimes 
thought. We are able to trace the prevalence of two 
subordinate divisions adapted evidently to local adminis- 
trative purposes. One of them is referred to as imdti 
or knrram and the Sanskrit part of the Sinnamanur 
grant even applies the term rostra to the same divi- 
sion The iiadu seems to have been the connecting 
link between the kingdom as a whole and the smallest 
unit of local administration which is referred to usually 
as grainam The names of grsmams usually end in 
inangalam , kudi and Hr and occasionally in vayal. 
The forms observed on the occasions when kings made 
gifts of whole villages are very interesting and deserve 
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some notice. The gift is always a danam in the reli- 
gious sense and is expressed usually by the phrase t 
£Qjnru.L-i^s 0 ^ir®^^n-€sr, which the Sinnamanur plates „ 
render into ambupurvam. The boundary of the village 
to be given away was generally fixed by following the 
beat of a female elephant that was let loose for the 
purpose as IS indicated by ‘ tMearesreuesr^] uassRajirei) 
ev iq. 61 ] emubuju presr ’ of the Madras Museum 

grant and karenu sancUra vibakta slma of the Sinna- 
manur grant , and the boundary was marked by stones 
and live fences of kalll (ereoSso tuap&a SGigyiEi a6rr<sifliL]iM 
turn-iy.) and also clearly recorded in writing The grant 
was invariably engraved on copper plates and a high 
officer of state was entrusted with the task of drawing 
up and recording the anatti or royal order in pro- 
per form It is curious that the scribes are gener- 
ally the Perumbanaikkarans of the kings making 
the grant 1 All the gifts, when they did not go 
to temples, seem to have been in favour of Brahmanas { ' 
and the lands so granted to Brahmanas had a recognized 
legal status braJimadeyam This status is expressed in 
set phrases of which the following from the Madras 
Museum grant is a good example 1 i9jrim& Q^ajmirss 

<E/r'r/r6B3r63>t£(i/Lo lEiuituSu-ild e_6rr6irri_/E7«£ etvireuurfl Qmirjruura 

i§Qirn-L-i—iq-& Karanmai and MlyUtci 

are technical terms as can be seen from the Sanskrit 
part of the Sinnamanur plates which keeps the terms asf 
such in the phrase ‘ Kuranmai miyUtci yutam samas- 
tam We have at present no means of fixing the exact 

1 Mr Krishna Sastri does well in not translating this term In Ms edition'-^ 
of the Velvikkudi grant and thus declining to follow Venkayya’s lead In 
rendering it into 1 chief drummer ’ uSsar has other meanings besides 
‘ drum one of which is ' a row of horses ’ May Quq^LDfjSsirsairjrerr 
mean chief cavalry officer ? 
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meanings of these terms. But as Kaianmai seems 
% etymologically connected with cultivation and MlyUta 
likewise with supervision and control, we may not be far 
wrong if we take the terms to indicate the rights of 
tenancy and landlordship respectively 1 The clear 
renunciation of all the rights of the donor contained in 
the phi’hse sat vafiai iharaviaka must also be noticed. 
When the gift has been completed the king generally 
requests his successors and every one that comes after 
him to respect his dana and this request is reinforced 
in the records by suitable quotations from the sacred 
laws ( Simti ) of the land One circumstance recorded 
in the Velvikkudi grant is of considerable importance 
and it is unfortunate that the meaning of the text here 
should not be clearer than it is The conditions under 
which this grant was made are very peculiar The donee 
claims that Velvikkudi was granted to his ancestors by 
an ancient Pandya king Kudumi and that this gift was 
cancelled by the Kalabhra interregnum and that this 
ought to be restored to him It is strange that this man 
should have waited for seven generations after the 
Pandyan restoration to reclaim the grant and at that late 
day should start by quarrelling with the king over the 
matter ( akrodhikka ) What followed must be related in 

the words of the grant 1 ereargu Stearpeuear eQ^^iru 

tSliu^jjQ&iutu mear jplie ear Q pear jqi (zpjjieueBp&j miri—.u.ireafiear 
(5 ipemLnajirpei) atri^.tsf.r§ Q&irerr&Qeuem ear, ieiru- 1 —irppear 
u tpemniurr pei> airu^i^-^^rasu Quit (y>(2 piu' Evidently 
here the king does not seem to have at first taken the 
petitioner seriously , he laughed at his impudence and 
perhags thought it an easy way of dismissing the petition 
by demanding a proof (tetri-®) of the original gift and 

1 Cf V Venkayya, I A , vol. xxn, p 74, n 89 
12 
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of the antiquity of the petitioner’s rights , but strangely 
enough, the proof was produced then and there, and the c 
king forthwith renewed the gift. The difficulty lies in 
our inability to understand min—Q in the passage cited 
above 1 But most probably it was only a general term 
for satisfactory evidence And the evidence that was 
produced in this case was most likely a written document 
which had just been found by the petitioner on tjie 
strength of which he made bold to press his suit in the 
manner indicated. 

The gramam was the unit of local administration as 
pointed out before, and there are enough indications 
to show that as a rule it was well able to take care of its 
affairs and that it inspired confidence m the king of the 
country by efficiency and rectitude m its conduct of 
affairs An inscription from Tiruccendur (26 of 1912) 
tells us that the king Varaguna Maharaja distnbuted 
among sixteen villages a large endowment he made to 
the local temple for meeting the cost of service in the- 

1 See K G Sankara in I A , vol li, p 21S Mr L D Swamlkkannu 
Pillai was surely wrong if he assumed that oral evidence was in 
question here I am unable to accept Mr Krishna Sastri's translation of 
Kiri—i—iret into * (by a reference to) the district (assembly)’ / fit © does mean 
‘ district ’ as I have pointed out above and this explanation of m n < n -^ as 
the instrumental of ffi/r© will be plausible if we had clear proof otherwise, 
which we do not have, of the existence, at this period of such district assem- 
blies But this is not the only difficulty If it was a reference to the district 
assembly, that ought to have been found easier to make soon after t K" 
Pandya restoration under KadungOn than so many generations after him, 
and we do not say why the petition was not made earlier Again the proof 
must have been such that (1) it was missed for long , (2) it was eapable of 
production before the king at a moment’s notice , and (3) it must have been 
so conclusive as evidence that the king was ready to accept it on the spot 
without any further enquiry The phrases in the text of the grant clearly, 
imply all this And these condibons are best satisfied by a written docu- 
ment like a copper plate grant— what shall we not pay to get this plate if 
that were possible ! I therefore propose to follow Mr K G Sankara and 
make mirL-ujreo the instrumental of ant-JB der from = fix, establish 
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kalanjus of gold foi the regular supply of ghi for the 
burning of four perpetual lamps and five other lamps in 
the temple of Tirumalai Bhatarar. This endowment 
was placed in fixed deposit with the Nagarattar of 
Sirrambar, and its proper administration was vested 
in the Pati of Sirrambar and the servants of the temple 
as trustees — [^suOsuiri—u^esr uiBai-Oiuuj ^iji—®Sljupp(^ 

'gjsr>LDP;&] LjSsnr lj ui Qi rr to ^ppuauiru jpiiLjLb uir pjipeopQ ptr 

(tpu >). 1 It may well be that the Nagarattar of Sirrambar 
were a corporation of merchants in the place , but it 
is not possible to say who the Pati was. He might have 
been the head of the corporation of merchants or a royal 
officer. The analogy of the Ilangokkudi-ccavai variyam 
points to the former alternative. It is very interesting 
to see that the kalanju mentioned in this record is the 
same as the gold tosu> the com being apparently descri- 
bed by its weight here , 2 we cannot however be sure of 
the exact weight of the kalanju itself in those days. A 
record in some respects more interesting than these 

1 Mr Venkayya, A 6 l , 1903-4, p 276, makes utrpQpevpafiiru) the ser- 
vants of the Pati 1 have followed the analogy of the Ambasamudram 
inscription in my rendering, as there seems to be no point in mentioning 
the servants of the Pati as trustees after mentioning the Pati himself as one 

1 The conclusion is the result of a simple calculation from the data 
given by this and the Ambasamudram record 'lvvo n&lis of ghi were to be 
given ever} day for four lamps to be maintained from the interest (Ouircfl) 
on 120 kalanjus (Tnchi mscr ) , the Ambasamudram records give the 
information 1 tiiilt of ghi = Mnillisoi paddy 'ihis will give 60 n&lts of paddy" 
every day as the cost of the service, this makes 2/3 of a kalam (=15 
kurnris = 90 nSlts, Venhayya in El) per day or roughly 240 kalams per 
year of 360 days, which is just the interest on 120 kalanjus ( k&ius ) at the 
prev ailing rate of 2 kalams per annum per k aiu ( Ka[anju ) This conclusion, 
it must be noted, casts a doubt on Venkayya’s rendering of un^m&tMcurci 
in the Trichinopoly record into ‘ weighed by the standard of the district’ If 
the calculation made in this note is accepted, it will be proof that the same 
standards prevailed all over the Pandya country at the time, which is not 
unlikely, in suen matters us the weight of the standard coin and the 
interest on perpetual royal endowments to temples 
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comes from Manor m the linnevclh district and Jt is tinted 
in the lnirt\ nith ;ni oi Maranjadavan If this Maran- 
?adr. m wuc the same ns \ a: iguna Maharaja, as pioba- 
hi} lie i*', then 'he record nn, he assigned to about A I) 
v co and v onid thus precede the f minus Ltlirnmallur 
rce.oj.is o) ;nt tune oi 1’nraaiAa 1 In well over a center) 
Him Sa*l de*-cr»is to oc ‘.ticked a little a*' this niscrip 
tion i onions a no'rii oi rules for membership in the 
vS * ! oi tm. ullage wlmh have been summed up’ as 
follow s In the on ( lal epigraphs (Madias) in the . h / ,t,tl 
Rff'it fc: / )3 , ' It is state..! that of the children 

02 •dian.holdv.r 4 - l*i the village, «»nl) one, who is well 
i elmcd ami ha*, sttui cti tin J/< > tt<i />/:>,; rtjt and onL 
PI ?r, (3 c Lo ic oJ Law j in a) in on tin ullage assent- 

blv (r; * to represent the shate. held b\ him in the 
Milage ami <«nh one oi similar ijualilK ations rnaj lac 
on the as^-e noh lor a shire purchased, received as 
present or nijuired D\ him as ./r T .A v it (tiuougii hit, 
win), (2) that (shares) purchased, presented or acquired 
as c ftTJ/rtit could entitle one, if at all, on!) to full 
membership m the assemnlies . and in no case will 
quarter, nail or three qu irtei membership be recognized , 
( 3 ) that those who purchase shares must elect onl) such 
men to represent their shares on the assembl), as have 
criUcall) studied a whole Veda with its {>t/.U<fa\ , (q) 
that those who do not possess full membership as laid 
^iown by rule ( 2 ), cannot stand on an) committee 
(oT; am) for the management of village affairs , ( 5 ) 
that those who satisf) the prescribed conditions should 
in no case persistently oppose (m the proceedings of tiie 

* In the p tra^rnph A A’ L , lU13(pirt li, pnra 23) containing tills 
-uinid irj it seem-, to mt tlmt llit, cpigrtphlst combine sources in order 
to mile a pieture of Mllnje administration which is, in essence, not a 
faithful reflection of our source.. 
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assembl}) b) sa)ing “na),na)”to ever) proposal brought 
up before the assembly and (6) that those who do this 
together with their supporters will pay a fine of five /.as us 
on each item (in which they so behaved) and still 
continue to submit to the same rules.’ It is a pit) that 
twent) )ears after the discovery of this inscription, its 
text should not be available for scholars But even the 
abstract gnen above contains enough to show the import- 
ance of the record Other inscriptions w r hich have been 
reviewed here tell us generally of the existence of village 
assemblies and of their carrying on their w r ork through 
committees And this Manur record may be taken 
perhaps as giving a type of the constitutions of village 
assemblies in this period in the south of the Pandya 
countr) Membership in the assembly was regulated by 
qualifications of property and learning very much as in 
the well-known inscriptions from Uttiramallur (Chinglc- 
put) of the earl) tenth century A D. There seems to have 
been no election to the assembly, but all important 
propert) interests w’ere represented on it. This seems 
to ha\e made the sabha a rather unwieldy body in 
which the transaction of business with reasonable 
despatch could only be secured by somewhat drastic 
rules against organued obstruction on the part of sections 
01 the members We learn nothing however as to the 
method of appointing the committee ( varvyam ) of the 
assembl) which formed the executive of the assembly,' 
each in its respective sphere of work 

\\ e maj now turn to a brief review of the state of 
religious belief in the period of our study We have 
seen that in the earl) centuries of the Christian era, in the 
Sangam age, Buddhism, Jainism and BrahminisnTiloun- 
shca in the Tamil land The central feature of the 
de\elopment that followed in the succeeding centuries 
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was the determined effort made by the exponents of 
.Brahmmism in its various forms to suppress the hereti- 
cal sects of Buddhism and Jainism, an effort which was 
apparently marked by greater success against the 
Buddhists than against the Jams Yuan Chwang writing 
in the middle of the seventh century A.D deplores the 
decay of Buddhism in South India and envies the pros- 
perity of the Jains We can also tiace many survivals 
of Jainism to a comparatively late age At Ervadi in 
the Tinnevelly district there was discovered a squatting 
Jama figure and engraved below it is a small inscription, m 
Vattcluttu characters of about the eighth century A D , 
which reads ‘ Work of Ajjanandi This Jama teacher 
appears to be referred to in the Jlvakacintcimam also 
Another inscription m the same place of about the same 
period records a grant of land to a Jaina temple 1 Two 
inscriptions of Maranjadayan from the Ramnad district 
(430 and 431 of 1914) make mention of Tirukkattampalli 
which seems to have been a Jama temple at Kurandai, an 
important Jaina centre m Venbunadu 2 And the well- 
known Aivarmalai record of A.D 870 records the renewal 
of the images of Parsva-Bhatarar and the Yaksis at 
Tiruvayirai by one Santivlraguiavar, the pupil of Guna- 
vlrakkuravadigal And even Rajasimha II, the last of 
the Pandya rulers of this age, is said to have endowed, 
among others, several Jaina temples (erem as&pmp uetT 6 ifl& 
It is clear from such facts that Jainism 
was not overwhelmed so completely as Buddhism by the 
rising tide of fsaivism and Vaisnavism in the land 

A detailed study of the various movements of this 
heroic age of religion in South India is outside the 
scope of this history. But some attention must be given 

1 See ARE 1916, part 11 , para 2 

a A. R E 1915, part H.'para 29 
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to that part of the legendary accounts of the age which 
centres round Madura and the Pandya country, and^ 
an attempt made to estimate the influence of the revival of 
Hinduism on the Pandya country We have seen some 
reason to think that Manikkavasagar, the great antago- 
nist of Buddhism, was among the earliest of the great 
saints of this age. It is very likely that the period of 
his ministry was sometime before the restoration of the 
Pandya rule under KadungSn This fervid devotee of 
Ibiva had his birth in the Pandya country, and started in 
life as a high officer of the Pandya king , the scene of his 
chief triumphs against the Buddhists was Chidambaram, 
and there is some reason to think that the Pandyan 
power extended to Chidambaram in his day. It is 
remarkable that the sage ends his contest with the 
Buddhists by admitting the discomfited opponents into 
the fold of Saivism and that as Pope has observed ‘ no 
mention is made of the use of any violent measures 
The greatest achievement of the sage, — this is true also 
of many others like him in this period — was the propaga- 
tion of his faith by means of fervid popular songs 
which were unique in their lyrical beauty and the simp- 
licity and directness of their appeal to the human heart. 
The name of Tirugnanasambandar, whom Saivites regard 
as the greatest of Saiva saints of this age, is connected 
with the story of a miraculous cure worked on a Pandya 
king who may be identified, as we have seen, witfT* 
Ankesari Parankusa, who ruled in the second half of the 
seventh century A D Later legend makes the ocaasion a 
turning point in the history of orthodox £divism in the 
Pandya country The king was a Jam and the whole,, 
land was taking to the heretical doctrine after him , and 
it was only the devotion of the queen, who was a Chola 
princess, and the minister Kulaccirai that saved the 
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situation by sending word to the ’great saint of Shiyali 
begging him to come and reclaim the land by combating 
\, the Jains and putting an end to their influence ovei the 
king It is needless to narrate the story of what 
followed, as it is sufficiently known But it must be 
stated that there is little ground for the view that many 
Jains wei*e put to a cruel death on the occasion. The 
Tamil Pini iims indeed say that 8,000 Jains were 
impaled on stakes , but this seems apcfcryphal At any 
rate the saint Sambanda does not seem to be connected 
with the employment of violent measures and what 
troubles the Jains experienced seem to have been at the 
hands of the secular power 1 Indeed, at the end of the 
contest with the Saiva saint, we learn that the Jams still 
continued defiant, and unlike the Buddhist opponents of 
Manikkavasagar at Chidambaram, these Jains of Madura 
refused to embrace the faith of their victorious opponent 
when he invited them to do so 

The contest against the heretical sects was earned 
an by the Vaisnava Alvars as much as by the Saiva 
Nayanars But the history of the Alvars is even more 
Dbscure than that of the Nayanars and it is not possible 
to say much of any of them with confidence. We 
have noted before the attempt to fix the age of 
Madhurakavi and his Guru Nammalvar by identifying 
Madhurakavi-alvar with the ijnnister Marangan who is 
nsb called Madhurakavi in the Anamalai inscription It 
has also been supposed that Nammalvar (Kan Maran) 
was the* son of the minister and that ‘ he may have 
given his own father’s surname Madhurakavi to his 

1 See verses SS3 and 854 of Gnanasambanda’s life in the Perlyapur&nam 
md vases 43 and 45 in the 38th Ttrttvt(atyStfal m PerumbarrappuHyur 
Nambu 


13 
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disciple as a dasyanUma 11 But, however plausible 
such assumptions may be, they are still only assump c - 
tions which await some tangible proof. The suggestion 
has been made that another Vaisnava saint, Periyalvar, 
was the contemporary of Jatila Parantaka I 2 Periyalvar 
does refer to a Pandya king Nedumaran in the 
lines. 1 (0<E/r)6&r63rs06O 3k.irQ&jpQsirenr Ot^QiMrrpear Qpssr 
&L-U-.p(S&irm OpearGo rear 0ff/r«rar/_/T©U) OpGsr/dlQ^LDrreQQ^^ 
Ql&n-dovQiu’ All that we can infer is that, if this 
Nedumaran is the same as the contemporary of Gnana- 
sambandar, this Alvar may also be assigned to their 
age and likewise his daughter Andal. It seems more 
likely however that the reference is to Sri Mara 
fsrivallabha. But this inference can only be tentative, 
and in any case there is no reason to assign Periyalvar 
to the times of Jatila Parantaka But the references 
in Periyalvar to the Pandyas, and the instances we 
have already noticed of the erection of two temples 
to Visnu in the time of Parantaka Nedunjadayan furnish 
sufficient evidence of the influence of Vaisnavism in 
the Pandya country m this period The epigraphs of 
the age furnish numerous instances of private benefac- 
tions to temples for the burning of lamps, the mainte- 
nance of gardens, etc., and one of these records from 
Tifupputtur (136 of 1908) mentions the gift of ten dzn&ras 
(kffsu) by a Brahmm lady for the burning of a lamp 

1 Gopmatha Rao, Sri Vatfnavas , p 19 

E See Pandit M Raghava Aiyangar in Sen Tamil, vol vi, pp 52-3 He 
is able to prove that Jatila was a worshipper of Visnu , but thjs is admit- 
ted But (1) he misinterprets the phrase (8j(nprRpKi Qsrremm^jnfL in the Madras 
Museum plates by ignoring the phrase / Sguirra gaSgn eo which im- 
mediately precedes it , the word @0 means here, surely, not spiritual 
preceptor (Pandit’s meaning), but the king’s ancestors who preceded him 
on the throne , (2) the pandit does not say how Nedumaran can be identi- 
fied with Nedunjadayan See Also Gopmatha Rao, History of Srivai$na- 
vas , pp 5 and 23 and ARE , 1927, part ii, para 36 
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THE CHOLA CONQUEST 

FROM about A.D 925 to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century,* for some three centuries, the Pandyan king- 
dom ceased to exist as an independent state and was 
part of the empire of the Cholas. There are only a few 
records that can be referred with certainty to the Pandya 
rulers of this period and for the rest we have to 
depend on the Chola inscriptions themselves. One thing 
however is clear, namely, that the Pandyas never recon- 
ciled themselves to the rule of the Cholas in their 
country any more than others were willing to bear the 
rule of the Pandyas in the years before The country 
seems to have been in a state of chronic revolt and the 
Chola emperors were fighting repeatedly in the Pandya 
country very much as the Pandya rulers of the first 
empire did in the Travancore and Kongu countries. 
The Chola emperors also found it necessary for a time to 
depute members of the royal family to act as viceroys in 
the Pandya country and the records of some of these 
Chola-Pandya viceroys have come down to us But 
when we piece together all the fragmentary data that 
can be gathered from our sources, we do not get even 
the outline of a continuous account. We get the names 
of only a few of the Pandyan kings of this period There 
is no possibility of tracing the relationship of these 
rulers and* many gaps remain to be filled by future 
discovery and research 

Alter the conquest of Madura by Parantaka I Chola 
and the flight of Rajasimha II about A D 920, the 
Pandya country passed under Chola control and was 
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subject to Parantaka almost to the end of his reign. This 
is borne out by the inscriptions of Parantaka found m the 
Pandya country, 1 the latest of these being an inscription 
from Sucindram m South Travancore dated in the 
fortieth year of the king corresponding to A.D. 947. In 
the thirty-eighth year of Parantaka, he levied a rather heavy 
impost {dandam) of 3,000 kalanju of gold on the members 
of the assembly of Kumbakonam ( firukkudamukku), 
and they agreed to pay the amount to the Pandippadai- 
yar, by which is perhaps meant the forces that distingui- 
shed themselves in the conquest of the Pandya country. 2 

But towards the close of Parantaka’ s reign, some time 
before A.D. 949, a disaster overtook the newly establish- 
ed Chola power. The Rashtrakuta kmg Krishna III 
invaded the Chola country in great force and Rajaditya, 
the eldst son of Parantaka, lost his life in the battle of 
Takkola. Large portions of the Chola territory were 
occupied by Krishna who advanced as far as Tanjore 
and seems to have reduced the successors of Parantaka 
to an inferior position. 3 We have no stone inscriptions 
in the Pandya country relating to the Chola monarchs 
of this period. 

Dunng this period of trouble in the Chola kingdom, 
the Pandya country seems to have been recovered by a 
member of the ancient royal family. We have a 


1 These are — 

No 446 of 1917 at Kuttalam, twenty-fourth year 
t, 63 of 1905 at Anamalai, thirty-third year 
,, 448 of 1917 at Kuttalam, thirty-sixth year, 

,, 82 of 1896 at Sucindram, fortieth year 

a See ARE, 1912, p 56, para 15 

3 See 11 42-5 of the larger Leiden grant and El, vol iii, pp 283-4 
Also ARE, 1892, p 3 , and 1912, pp 55 and 57 Was the ifnpost on 
Kumbakonam levied by Parantaka in his thirty-eighth year an exceptional 
i view of the coming war with the Rashtrakufa kmg ? See 


tax raised i 
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hands of Vira Pandya has been sometimes identified 
with Parantaka II Sundara Chola 1 This Chola king, 
fought at Chevur a battle which is referred to in the 
larger Leiden grant as follows ‘ At the town named 
Chevur, he, completely filling all the directions by the 
multitude of very sharp arrows sent forth from his own 
beautiful bow, produced manifold rivers of blood*flowing 
from the gieat royal elephants of his foes, cut down with 
his sharp sword ’ 2 It is remarkable that this rather 
forced account of the battle does not claim a victory for 
the Chola king ; this may mean that the Chola king did 
not have the best of the battle in spite of his heroism. 
This inference becomes more certain mthe light of other 
facts. Vira Pandya claims to have taken the head of a 
Chola and his inscriptions mentioning this achievement 
range from his sixth to his nineteenth year ( 1 63 of 1 894 and 
65 of 1896) It is not possible to identify the prince who 
was killed by Vira Pandya , but it cannot be Parantaka 
himself. 3 It seems a legitimate inference to make that 

father’s death is a mistake as it seems to contradict the evidence on the battle 
of Takkdla ( ARE , 1892, p 3 , contra E 1 , vol xv, p 52) , see also Trav 
Arch Senes, vol ill, pp 67 ff The discussion of this subject in ARE, 
1926, part ii, paras 13 ff does not seem to carry it much farther 

1 Cf T A Gopinatha Rao in El, vol xv , contra, H K Sastn m 

para 31, part ii, of A R E for 1915 It is rather strange that Mr Sastn 
should think that the larger Leiden grant says that a Vira Pandya was 
defeated by Sundara Chola He also remarks ' The boast of Vira Pandya 
that he also took the head of the Choi? king may be explained by assuming 
that before he was beheaded by Aditya II he would probably have kilk-d 
a Chola 1 See also ARE, 1921, p 109 The number of years (13) covered 
by the records of Vira Pandya ‘ who took the head of the Chola ’ preclude 
the supposition that he killed Sundara Chola and was himself hi 1 led soon 
after by Aditya II c 

2 Burgess and Natesa Sastri— and Sanskrit tnscnptions, p 217 The 
suggestion that Vira Pandya '* who took the head of the Chola ’ may have 
been the son and successor of Rajasimha II based on No 122* of 1905 
{Trav Arch Senes, iii, p 68) is not easy to accept as it does not seem to fit 
m with the chronology of the period 

3 Messrs Krishna Sastri and K V Subramanya Aiyar come to the 
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Pallavarayan and a Cholantakan null (grain-measure) 
Cholantaka was probably a surname assumed by Vira t 
Pandya after his successful fight with the Cholas 1 and 
the reference to the null may imply that the king found 
time to regulate the weights and measures used m the 
land Six inscriptions of this king from the Ramnad 
district refer to a Sundara Pandya Isvaram Udaiyar 
temple in Tirucculi Palli madam, a village in the 
district , it is not possible to say who this Sundara 
Pandya was though it seems certain that he must have 
been closely connected with Vlra Pandya. 

It is not known if Madhurantaka Uttama Chola 
undertook any expedition against Madura as his biruda 
may imply, or as seems more likely, if he only inherited 
his title from his father Gandaraditya who has been 
identified with Maduraikonda Rajakesari of the inscrip- 
tions 2 At any rate, there is no reason to doubt that 
the Chola power was not fully restored in the Pandya 
country by the success of Aditya 1 1 and that later, it 
became more firmly established m the time of the great 
Raja Raja I who came to the Chola throne in A.D 985. 
That Raja Raja took great credit for his conquest of the 
Pandya country is clear from his inscriptions. A record 
of the twenty-ninth year of Raja Raja says, for instance, 

‘ that he deprived the Seliyas (1 e. the Pandyas) of 
(their) splendour at the very moment when (they were) 
resplendent (to such a degree) that (they were) wortay 
to be worshipped everywhere ’ 3 But we know little of 
the details 1 It is in inscriptions of the eighth year 

1 See ARE, 1910, p 86 , 1915, part ii, para 31 

2 See ARE 1912, p 57 Gandaraditya himself seems to hav<T got the 
title Madhurantaka from the part he took in his father’s conquest of Madura 
or by mere heredity 

3 5 / / , v ol ii, p 250. 
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(A.D. 994) of the king’s reign that the usual historical 
introduction, beginning with the words Tuumakalpolay 
which was evidently composed after the conquest of the 
Pandyas, occurs for the first time ’ (Venkayya) and the 
conquest of the south may be taken to have far advanced 
by that time The little that is known of the campaigns 
of this* conquest has been summarised by Venkayya 1 
a§ follows ‘ In his first campaign the king is said to 
have destroyed a fleet in the port of Kandalur, which 
appears to have been situated in the dominions of the 
Chera king The Tiruvalangadu plates which furnish a 
lengthy account of Raja Raja’s campaigns do not men- 
tion this item at all They begin with the war against 
the Pandyas and report that Raja Raja seized the Pandya 
king, Amarabhujanga, and that the Chola general captur- 
ed the port of Vilmam Perhaps, Kandalur or Kandalur 
Salai was near Vilmam It is not unlikely that the 
Chola king fought on more than one occasion against the 
Pandyas The Cheras and the Pandyas appear to have 


1 See S 1 1 , vol n, Intro , pp 2-3 Venkayya also says 'A place named 
Udagai ( 0 -/ 01 ) is mentioned in connection with the conquest of the Pan- 
dyas (p 250, n 3) The Kahngattupparani refers to the "storming of 
Udagai ” in the \ erse which allndes to the reign of Raja Raja. The KulSt- 
tunga-Solan Ula also mentions the burning of Udagai This was probably 
an important stronghold in the Pandya country which the Chola king 
captured ’ But the Kahngattupparani, verse vm 22, clearly implies that 
Udagai was not in the Pandva country but outside the traditional limits of 
tJ*t kingdom , therefore Mr Venkayja’s note to the passage quoted 
aboieis more to thepoin* ‘ The Kilur inscription of Raja Raja’s twenty- 
seienth year (No 236 of 1902) which is partly mutilated, supplies a histori- 
cal introduction of the king m Tamil poetry, different from the usual 
a etc? , and mentions the king’s conquest of Udagai in his campaign 
against Malainadu As already stated the Pandya country must have also 
included Malainadu at the time of Raja Raja’s conquest ’ On KandalSr 
Salai, see Trav Arch Senes, \ ol 11 , pp 2-5 for a more likely interpretation 
Pandit M Raghava Aiyangar is inclined to interpret all references to 
scnjpffa as suppressions of local risings But there are 
difficulties in accepting this view also 

14 
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been allied together in their war against the Chola king, 
for in the Tanjore inscriptions reference is frequently 
made to the conquest of the Chera king and the Pan- 
dyas in Malainadu, 1 e. the west coast. Kandalur Salai 
which is stated to belong to the Chera king in later 
inscriptions was probably held by the Pandyas when it 
was attacked by Raja Raja.’ Many inscriptions of Raja 
Raja have been found in various places in the Pandya 
country and these range from the ninth to the twentieth 
years of his reign. Other facts also show that the Chola 
suzerainty in the Pandya country was firmly established 
by Raja Raja. Even the name of the Pandya country 
undergoes a change and becomes Raja-raja-Mandalam 
or Raja-raj a- Pandinadu in the Chola records , 1 and we 
come to hear of a sub-division Pandya-kulasam-valanadu 
for the first time in the age of Raja Raja or possibly a 
little earlier 2 Among the queens of Raja Raja is one 
Pancavanmahadevi referred to in inscriptions from the 
tenth year of Raja Raja (No. 254 of 1907) , and in the 
twenty-eighth year of the king a grant is made by one 
of his queens Vemban Imrudaiyar alias Mlnavan Maha- 
deviyar 3 Raja Raja apparently also used the Pandya 
country as a base for a successful raid on Ceylon between 
the seventeenth and twentieth years of his reign 4 A 
Tanjore inscription of the twenty-fourth year of Raja Raja 5 
contains an order dealing with defaulters in land-revenue 
in Pandmadu alias Raja-raja-valanadu, among others' 
Above all, Raja Raja’s son and successor Rajendra 
inherited the Pandya country from his father. • His 
re, mi, pp 106-7 

2 See No 4SS of 1908 and 672 of 1909 which are Nos 691 and 538 respec- 
tively under Trichmopoly district in Mr V Rangacharya’s Inscnptfons of 
the Madras Presidency 

3 AR E, 1909, p 91 

f £ Id , vol ill, No 9 


J R AS , 1913, pp 523-24 
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inscriptions are found in places like Tinnevelly and 
Cape Comorin in the Pandya country which he does not 
claim to have conquered 1 Rajendra’s relations with the 
Pandja kingdom can be traced clcarl) fiom the records 
of his time 1 he Pandjas of the old line seem to have 
continued their rule in a subordinate capacity , an 
inscription m the third \ear of Rajendra ''No ,\6 of 1907) 
fj-om Tirtnisalur 111 the Panjore district, records a gift 
of ornaments b) the queen of the Pandya king, S rival- 
lu\ar In the sixth jear of his reign, A D 1017, or a 
little earlier, RajCndra undertook his famous expedition 
against Ce\lon in which he seized ‘the crown of the 
king of Ilam (on) the tempestuous ocean , the exceeding- 
1) fine crowns of the queens of that (king) , the beautiful 
crown and the necklace of Indra which the king of the 
South (1 e the Pandja) had prcuously deposited with 
that (king of Ilam), the whole Ila-mandala (on) the 
transparent sea ’ 2 RajCndra w\as also called Madhu- 
rantaka and Uttamachola, these names w r ere perhaps 
gi\en him by his father Raja Raja who had a great 
regard for his father’s cousin Madhurantaka Uttama- 
chola It seems more likely that tw'o coins, one of gold 
and the other of impure silver, bearing the legend 
UHamachola m grantha characters and the tiger and fish 
designs were issued bj Rajendra rathei than by the 
earlier Uttamachola who was the contemporary of Raja 
■Raja 3 In the tenth )ear of his reign or very soon after, 

» Cf A A* L , 1017, p 107 contra Mr k V S Aiynr, p 151 of Ancient 
DcUian , but Mr Aijnr give no references and seems lo base his account 
on the San 1 rit portion ( erses 1)0-93) of the '1 iruudniiRfidu plates, which 
are dealt with 1 iter in the te't 

* i •n.JRAS, 1913, pp 522-23 

- Contra ARE, 190), p 10 Things seem to lunc been still unsettled 
•n the Pundy 1 countr> in the time of the earlier Madhurantaka , no 
records of the Cholas between Pnmntaka nud Riija Raja are seen in the 
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surely before the twelfth, Rajendra had to undertake 
an expedition against the Madura country m order to 
reassert his authonty which seems to have been chal-' 
lenged in some way or other. The early inscriptions 
of the king dated before his tenth year make no mention 
of any conquest of Maduraimandalam , and we hear of it 
for the first time in a record of his twelfth year from 
Tirumalai. 1 It is possible that this reconquest is refer- 
red to in verses 91-93 of the Sanskrit portion of the 
Tiruvalangadu plates. 2 ‘ The dandanatha of this crest 
jewel of the solar race (1 e. Madhurantaka) , struck the 
Pandya king who had a powerful army. (And) the 
Pandya, leaving his own country from fear of Madhuran- 
taka, sought refuge in the Malaya hill which was the 
residence of (the sage) Agastya (Then) the politic son 
of Raja Raja took possession of the lustrous pure pearls 
which looked like the seeds (out of which grew) the 

Pandja country and it is not likely that these coins were issued in that 
period l have already said that the Madras Museum plates of Parakesari 
Uttamaehola mav be ascribed to Rajendra also (n 1, p 101) And Dr 
Hultzsch remarks 1 The close resemblance of the devices on the coins (re- 
ferred to in this note) to those on the seal of the inscription leaves little 
doubt that both the coins and the inscription have to be attributed to the 
same king Uttamachola ’ ( ARE , 1891, p S) 

1 See is /, vol ix, p 232 Hultzsch’s remark at p 230 is / ix ‘Madura- 
mapdala need not be connected with Madura, the capital of the Pandya 
king, who has been already accounted for, but may be meant for the district 
of the northern Mathura on the Yamuna ’—will be plausible if the identifi- 
cation of SakkarakkSttam rests on a secure basis , but this is very doubtful 
and it is possible to adopt the usual meaning of Maduraimapdalam afl.d 
explain the new conquest as in the text The Pandya king moreover hns 
not been ‘ already accounted for ’ but only ‘ two other trinkets which the 
Pandja king had previously deposited with the king of Ceylon ’ , 

'The Sanskrit part of the plates dates only from the sixteenth year of Rajen 
dra at the earliest (see S 1 1 , vol ill, p 384) and cannot compare in accura 
cj with the Tamil stone inscriptions of Rajendra, hence no violence is done 
to the authority of these verses when the campaign they refer to i^laced 
about the tenth regnal year according to indications in the lithic records 
I have adopted Mr Krishna Sastn’s translation with a correction which 
appears necessary 
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spotless fame of the Pandya king* Having placed there 
Ins own son, the glorious Chola-Pandja, for the protec- 
tion of his (i.e the Pand)a’s country), the light of the 
solar race started for the conquest of the western 
region' We ha\c no means of know-mg who the 
Pand)a king was, whether he was Srivallabha or a suc- 
cessor Of his, that was forced to seek refuge in the 
mountain of Agastja 1 he appointment of the kings 
son, the glorious Chola-Pand)a, as viceroj of the Pandya 
countr) is confirmed by an inscription (363 of 1917) of 
the tenth \ ear of Rajendra, which aPo 'furnishes the very 
interesting information that Rajendra Chola I construct- 
ed at Madura a huge palace {Muhgat) by w'hose weight 
e\en the earth became unsteady this inscription also 
implies that the campaign undertaken by Rajendra m 
the south extended up to Salai (Kandalui Salai) w'hose 
destruction is mentioned 1 I r or a period of about half 
a century, after this campaign of Rajendra in the Pandya 
countr), which may be placed about A D. 1020, the 
administration of this part of the Chola empire seems to 
have been regularly vested in a prince of the ChoJa 
royal family who bore the title Chola- Pandya. Rajendra’s 
son who figures in the inscriptions of this period as 
Jalavarman Sundara Chola-Pandya w'as the first of these 
Chola-Pand) a viceroys, and he may have continued in 
this capacity for some years in the beginning of the 
reign of the Chola emperor Rajadhirnja I who succeeded 
Rajendra 2 It is possible that the Chola-Pandya viceroys 


'ARE, 19*8, p 14-1 inti Appendix B 

8 On Chola Plndyas, set A R L , 1905, pp 48-9 and later reports, esp 
1017, pp* 107-8 and 1924, pp 105-G , also C I \ol xi, pp 292 ff It is 
not easy to identif) the particular princes mentioned in the several Chola- 
Pnndya records The Choln inscriptions thomselves mention three such 
cases of Chola PSndja %icero>s appointed by different rulers , thero is little 
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had some control o\er the Chera countr) also The ins- 
criptions of Jataxarman Sundara Chola-Pandja are found 
all oxer Madura and Tmnevelly and portions of Puduk- 
kottah and S. Travancore. Some inscriptions (Nos in, 
113 and 1 14 of 1905) of the sixteenth year of this prince 
from Mannarkovil near Ambasamudram mention the Chera 
kings Raja Raja and Rajasimha and another record from 
the same place (No. 112 of 1905) dated m the twenty- 
fourth year of Rajendra himself says that Rajasimha 
built m Mannarkovil the Visnu temple called Rajendra* 
cholavinnagar. 1 Besides Jatavarman Sundara Chola- 
Pandja, two other Chola princes are known from Chola 
inscriptions to have been appointed to the viceroyalty of 
the Pamtyan kingdom In the historical introductions 
of Rajendradeva {c. A D. 1052-1064), he is stated to have 
conferred on one of his jounger brothers, the victorious 
Mummadi Solan, the title Chola-Pandyan. 2 Again 
some jears later Virarajendra I conferred on his son 
Gangaikondachola the Pandimandalam and the title 
Chola*Pand>a. 3 It is not possible to identify these 
princes in the Chola- Pandya records very clearly, and 
it is not unlikely there were two or three princes similarly 
deputed to rule the Pandyan kingdom. But this 
system does not seem to have been continued after the 
accession of Kulottunga I about A.D. 1070. 4 


room /o" dojbt that this arrantanicnt dul not continue after the nccCsiloa 
o f Kulo'tinv 1 1 

1 1 A’ E l!/>5 , Appendix li and £ l , col m, p 291 AI r o No 392 of 
39IG r-e-'ion a pfl by the queen of Chera Ra ( tint,adC\ar to the temple 
* A R I. , 1917, pp 107-S 'S/f,\ ol iii, p 33 

* ’tr K X Sub'tminya Aiyar say 'Iht IMndy w ■xcm to have 
-'"‘"'■d'h * i“ tit p '’dt-’ceplaady dunnp the ru ;n of Kulottunf'«I At any* 
-a r \ i 1 b 'j 'c i*oj to r uppo-,t th .t the Chol.a P.ladya J in"5 coatinti A, I 
et-*y l ~ - In fat treir rule could *io‘ hut la *td more than half a 
cen'-'y a v th v: probtbl> o«tt.picd b> the rule of the It • princes lnov.fi 
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after the conquests of Rajendra was no doubt a contribu- 
tory factor. 1 

Almost every one of the kings who reigned between 
Rajendra I Gangaikonda and Rajendra II alias Kulot- 
tunga I — he ought properly to be numbered third among 
Rajendras — claims to have conquered the Pandya 
country and some add also an attack on Udagii in the 
Kerala country to the list of their achievements. §ut 
we are not yet in a position to trace in detail any of these 
expeditions, the circumstances that led to them or their 
results But a record of the twenty-ninth year of 
Rajadhiraja I corresponding to A D 1046 contains the 
names of three Pandya kings who opposed him and 
suffered terribly for doing so. Their fates are recorded 
in an inscription in the following terms 2 ‘ Among the 
three allied kings of the south (i.e Pandyas), Rajadhi- 
raja cut off on a battlefield the beautiful head of 
Manabharanan (which was adorned with) large jewels 
(and) which was inseparable from the golden crown, 


1 Mr Venkayya remarks that though the Pandya country was conquer- 
ed early in Raja Raja I’s reign, Chola Pandya viceroys come in only with 
Rajendra Chola I whose extensive scheme of foreign conquests made them 
necessary and that 1 the name Pandya was perhaps added at the end of the 
Chola prince's namo partly to reconcile the people to their new ruler ’ 
(ARE, 1905, pp 48-9) Mr K V S Aiyar says on the other hand, 1 The 
necessity for their appointment arose from the fact that the Pandyas could 
never be completely subdued They continued in a state of chronic revolt 
against the Chola joke during the whole period of Chola supremq^v in 
South India '(El, vol xi, p 293 ) Our view is that Rajendra made the 
discovery only about the tenth year of his reign that some special steps were 
necessary for keeping a tight hold on the Pandya country , and that the 
Pandyas derived a great part of their strength from thee traditional sway 
thej had secured m the hearts of their people, and the rest from their 
political alliance with Ceylon It is remarkable that all the sternness of the 
Chola emperors was not able to root out the Pandyas , and that fhe latter 
sboula have ultimately got the better of their conquerors, and in the end 
e\en contributed largely to their downfall 

z S 1 1 , vol in, p 56 
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seircd in a battle Virn Keralan whose ankle-rings were 
iMcle, and hw pleased to get him trampled down by bis 
furious elephant \ttjviinnn, and drove to the ancient 
Mullanur Sundaia Pandvnn of endless great fame, who 
lost m a hot battle the mval white parasol, the bunches 
(of hairs} of the white \ak, and the throne, and who ran 
aw av — h*s crow n dropping dow n, (his) hair being dishev cl- 
leck and (his) f^ct getting tired ’ Nothing more is hnow f n 
of the three Panda as mentioned here Manabharnnan 
and \ ira Keralan ippoir to have occupied somewhat 
subordinate positions and Sundara Poult a seems to 
have been the chief of tire trio Ibis is c\ ident from 
the laudatorv rcierence to Sundara uid also from the fact 
that he escaped capital punishment \\ e read later on 
in the same insruptmn that R'ludluraja invaded Cejlon 
and in this expedition he detluoned four rulers of the 
countrv Om of them v as * \ ikiama Pandvan, who, 
having lost the whole of the southern I mini countr) 
which had previoush belonged to him, had entered 11am 
(surrounded bv) the seven oceans ’ \\ e do not know at 

present what this means exactlv , but it illustrates the 
close connection, political and dvnastic, between the 
P.andv as and the Ce)lon kings in this period 

The accession of kulottunga I marks a tuimng-point 
in the history of the Chola empire This king was not of 
the direct Chola imperial dine . he was an Eastern 
Chai'uhvn prince, and minj troubles seem to have 
attended the accession of a comparative stranger like him 
to the Chola ^throne Whether as a result of his intri- 
gues or not, the empire was reduced to a state of great 
t-confus^pn bordenng on anarchy 1 and from these troubles 

1 Sec remarks nt p 14 of A K C , IP 0 * 1 nml also nt p 7 of same for 
1901, also SI 1 ,\ol hi. p. 129 

15 
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it seems never to have completely recovered under Kulot- 
tunga and his successors At any rate, we do not find 
under Kulottunga and his successors the same vigour in 
the administration of the empire that characterized the 
Vijayalaya line, and the Pandya kingdom, now apparent- 
ly freed from the presence of the Chola-Pandya viceroys, 
slowly began to pass more and more under the domina- 
tion of the descendants of its ancient rulers until at last it 
not only secured its own independence but helped a good 
deal to pull down the power of its erstwhile dominant 
foe. But before we take up this part of the story, some- 
thing remains to be said about the administration of the 
Pandya country under the imperial Cholas of the Vijaya- 
laya line. 

There is a general order of Raja Raja I recorded in an 
inscription of the twenty-fourth year of his reign, i.e , 
about A.D. 1009 1 which ‘ deals with defaulters of land 
revenue in villages held by Brahmins, Vaikhanasas 
and Jainas in the Chola, Tondai and Pandya coun- 
tries.’ 2 The default in the payment of revenue seems - 
to have been on the part of a special class of tenants 
who are referred to as ‘ «/r croft e_ant_tu/r/r ’ and who seem 
to have in some manner abused their privileged position , 
the penalty that is laid down by the royal order is 
drastic, but it must be noticed that it applied to other 
territories besides the Pandya country. The king orders 
that all ‘ «/r croft e_ 63 ii _ iu rrir ’ who between the sixteenth 

1 S 1 1 , vol lii, No 9 

2 Dr Hultzsch’s translation of this record does not seem to bring out the 
fact that it is significant, though its exact import is far from clear The 
operative part of the text is ‘ streafi tuaBL-tuirir aweizr® 16 ai& Qppt 28 ^ 
acsnaSct rraircxrfB SulbiS QfiCirrerrW pm/SKiairczRujiTcr fieaine jjexcici 

«rf?f.'.TOcir©LD enr/fl© ci iflUutr® fSjta/D Guir^tr sirezfl s_cau_iL//rGDfl/5 ficSn 

tar ScsLDiraj j^cicsa tarsc^csir Qirc8/Djp.*Qeirctrcflu QugLaJirrr&arir&cjiB' 
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and twenty-third years of his reign had failed to pay 
the dues paid by others m the village ( emiB®euiffuuir ®) 
and whose default continued after more than two com- 
plete years into a third yeai — all such 1 a/rmfl v_mi-.ujirir ’ 
shall forfeit their ‘ arrerfi ’ lands to the village , and the 
villagers shall arrange to sell the lands among them- 
selves, but the old defaulters shall not be allowed to buy 
up.these lands again. The same rule was to be observed 
in all similar cases of default after the twenty-fourth year 
of the king’s reign The whole record looks like an 
attempt to regulate the administration of charitable 
endowments made on behalf of several religious orders 
and to secure that they did not escape public dues that 
were laid on them by the terms of the original endow- 
ment or the custom of the country. Inscriptions Nos. 
327 and 619 of 1916, which are Chola-Pandya records 
from Tiruvallsvaram and Sermadevi in the Tinnevelly 
district, seem to contain interesting particulars of land 
revenue administration But the text of these records is 
not yet available and this is how the official epigraphist 
summarizes them ‘ This record (No 327) refers to a 
gift of land by him (Sundara Chola-Pandya) after pur- 
chasing it from the sabha of Raja Raja Caturvedi- 
mangalam i.e , Ambasamudram (It should rather be 
Brahmadesam) The income from the land included 
paddy given by the cultivator (vellzn) as owner’s share 
ancTmoney called uruvukdl-nilan-ka.su and kakshi-erudu- 
kasu No 619 of the seventeenth year of the same 
king’s reign refers to similar items of income under the 
heads of alagerudu-katchi-kasu , kcltchi-erudu-kasu and 
Tlrkkcdaniu. The order sanctioning the transfer of the 
land from the Brahmadeya register to the Devadsna 
register in No. 327, was communicated to the viceroy, 
the document being signed by not less than twenty-two 
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officers of the emperor ’ 1 The collection of the dues 
partly m kind and partly in money and the mention of 
sundry pecuniary levies under different names deserve 
special attention. Further study may lead to a clear 
understanding of the nature of these cesses Another 
Chola- Pandya record which registers a sale of land to the 
Visnu temple Rajendra Chola Vmnagaram at 'Mannar- 
k5vil may also be briefly referred to The sale in this 
case was ordered by the members of the sabha of Raja 
Raja Caturvedimangalam, already referred to , several of 
these members who ordered the sale were learned men 
bearing titles like Bhatta, SdmaytZjin and Kramavit and 
they seem to have been resident m the different suburbs 
{sen) of the village , and some at least among them 
appear to have been immigrants from other parts of the 
Chola empire 2 The sale deed {Sdsa g&Sw) is written by 
the Karanattan {sa-ssir^^irm) of the village and the sale is 
referred to by thejnembers of the assembly in the phrase 
‘ jQBso GpSsoQ&tugi fiQim—t—isi-GQGirGZpQprriB (1. 4). 

One reference to a matha of the sect of Mahavratins 
that occurs in a Vatteluttu inscription from Tiruccuh in 
the Ramnad district is sufficiently important to deserve 
special mention It occurs m a record of the eleventh 
year of Vira Pandya ‘ who took the head of the Chola ’ 
(No. 423 of 1914). This reference is confirmed by 

1 ARE , 1917, p 108 , part u, para 4 

2 Cf El , vol xl, pp 292 ff Mr K V S Aiyar remarks in a note 
at p 292, ‘It is worthy of note that two of the signatures at the end of 
the inscription are m Sanskrit Such admixture of Sanskrit \yords in a 
Tamil record of this period may be accounted for, to a certain extent, by the 
rev ival of learning brought about by the immigration to the southern coun- 
try of a large number of Brahmins from the north as a result of the con _ 
quests of Rajendra Chola I, which extended as far as the Ganges ,c But the 
admixture of Sanskrit in Tamil records is very common even in the age of 
the First Empire as we have seen and even then the immigration of 
Brahmins from the north was not unknown 
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another record of Vikramakesan, a Kodumbalur chief- 
tain, who claims to have conquered Vira Pandya m 
battle This chieftain was the son of a Chola princess 
and probably took the side of the Cholas against Vira 
Pandya in the wars mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter 1 Vikramakesan presented a big matha 
(b? ihan : matham) to a certain Mallikarjuna of Madura, 
who was the chief ascetic of the Kalamukha sect, with 
eleven villages for feeding fifty ascetics of the same sect 
(called asita-vaktui), Mallikarjuna belonged to the 
Atreya gotra and was the disciple of two teachers 
Vidyarasi and Taporasi These references reveal the 
presence in the Madura and Ramnad districts and m the 
Pudukkottah state — the Vikramakesan record comes 
from Muvarkoil in that state — of a considerable number 
of the ascetics of the Mahavrata or Kalamukha sect of the 
Saivas Dr Bhandarkar says of this sect ' It will be 
seen how terrible and demoniacal this sect was . . 
Mahavrata means the great vow, and the greatness of 
the vow consists m its extraordinary nature, such as 
eating food placed m a human skull, besmearing the 
body with the ashes of human carcasses and others 
which are attributed to Kalamukhas by Ramanuja’ 2 


1 bee Venkayj am ARE, 190S, part n, paras 85-6, and for a brief discus- 
sion of l?o 423 % of 1914, ARE, 1915, p 101 Mr Krishna Sastn’s suspicion 
that Mahavratins maj refer to Jains may be taken to be set at rest by the 
use of the term asita vakira (= Kalamukha) m the record of Vikramakesan 

" VtttnainSM and Saw ism, p 128 



CHAPTER IX 


THE END OF CHOLA ASCENDANCY CIVIL WAR 
AND RECOVERY 

THE confusion in the Chola empire that led to the 
accession of the Eastern Chalukya Rajendra alias Kulot- 
tunga I to the Chola throne about A D. 1070 apparently 
gave the Pandyas an opportunity to recover some of their 
lost power A Jatavarman Srivallabha seems to have 
reigned in this period with some real power for a period 
of at least twenty-three years (No 555 of 1922). A con- 
siderable number of his records are found in various 
places in the Tinnevelly and Madura districts, in particular 
at Kuruvitturai and 1 irupputtur Most of these contain 
a grandiloquent historical introduction beginning with 
the words Ttrumadandaiyum Jayamadandaiyuni, but this 
introduction tells us nothing about the historical details 
of his reign. There are references to a throne called 
Pandyarayan, to another throne Kalingattaraiyan which 
seems to have got its name from an important officer 
called Kalingarajan and to 'an Alagiya Pandyan hall in 
which these thrones were placed in the palace at Madura, 
to the east of Madakkulam. There is also reference to a 
Pillaiyar Sundara Pandya, probably the son^of the king 
(493 of 1909). We also learn that drammas were among 
coins current in his time Moreover, ‘ references irrihese 
inscriptions to canals, sluices, water-bunds, etc., called after 
Parakrama Pandya and to the gram measure named Vtra 
Pandya, prove that Parakrama Pandya and Vira Pandya 
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were two predecessors of Jatavarman Srivallabha or his co- 
regents who greatly improved the agricultural condition 
of the Pandya country 11 It is not possible to determine 
precisely the period of his rule although there is some 
reason to think that he, was a contemporary of Kulot- 
tunga I This is an inference that rests at present only 
on the ‘slender basis that a certain Virasekharan altos 
Adalaiyur Nadalvan refers to the fourth year of Jata- 
varman Srivallabha m one inscription and the forty-ninth 
year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulottunga Chola-deva 
in anothei (30 and 32 of 1909). 2 It has been suggested 
that Jatavarman Srivallabha must have adopted the sur- 
name Cholantaka ‘ after subduing the Cholas before he 
could secure for himself the independent position which is 
suggested by the eulogistic and poetical historical intro- 
duction with which his records begin ’ 3 But one cannot 

1 A R E , 1909, part li, para 23 

2 See ARE , 1909, part 11 , para 23 end The report for 1917 finds con- 
firmation of the age of Srivallabha in 331 of 1916 from TiruvaliSvaram in 
which a certain Umai Ammai of about the end of the tenth century is 
mentioned Again, No 21 of 1927 in the tenth year of this king refers 
to the thirty-first year of Kulottunga Chola who took Kollam It must be 
noted however that the whole question Is far from satisfactorily settled 
There is a strange inconsistency m the positions taken up in the epigrapbical 
reports about this king We learn (1909) that ' he was perhaps the im- 
mediate predecessor of Jatavarman KulaSekhara of the earlier Tiruppuvanam 
grant ’ at the beginning of a paragraph which ends with the statement 
that he was of the age of Kulottunga I and was among the Pandya 
sovereigns overthrown by him Either of these conclusions must be wrong 
asiJtulSttunga I came to the throne about ad 1070 and conquered the 
Pandyas before a d 1085 ( SI /, vol li, No 58) and KulaSekhara of the 
Tiruppuvanam grant came to the throne in a d 1190 (Kielhom E I ,vol vi) 
The report for 1917 leans to KulOttunga’s time but we hear a different 
story in the report for 1923 which again makes him the predecessor of Jaf 
KulaSekbara (para 46, part 1 i) In the reports for 1918 and 1927 his accession 
is piqued in a d 1291 The only fact which seems to help us in deciding 
this is noted in the test , the rest are impressions and may be ignored 
for the present See also K V S Aiyar, Ancient Dekhan, pp 162-3 
for a discussion of the matter of this note re Ja{ Srivallabha 

8 A R E , 1909, part ii, para 23 
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accept this m the absence of any mention of such an 
achievement m the introduction itself. It is more hkely c 
that the old name of Cholantaka Caturvedimangalam 
for Kuruvitturai or more probably Solavandan, 1 com 
memorated the success of Vira Pandya, the opponent of 
Aditya II. 

Several inscriptions of Kulottunga Chola I hive been 
found m the Pandya country One has been discovered 
at Tinnevelly (145 of 1894) but the regnal year has been 
lost , and another (31 of 1896) at Kottaru , several others 
are found on the site of ancient Korkai (157, 161 and 162-5 
of 1903). An inscription of the fifth year of Kulottunga 2 
seems to record that an unnamed Pandya king was 
decapitated by him. Another record of the fourteenth 
year 3 repeats this fact and records a fresh conquest 
of the Pandya with several details. It says ‘ Having 
resolved in (his) royal mind to conquer also the Pandi- 
mandalam with great fame, (he) despatched his great army. 

• He completely destroyed the forest which the 
five Pancavas had entered as refuge, when they were 
routed, on a battle-field where (he) fought (with them), and 
fled cowering with fear (He) subdued their country, 
drove them into hot jungles (in) hills where woodmen 
roamed about, and planted pillars of victory in every 
region. (He) was pleased to seize the pearl fisheries, the 
Podiyil (mountain) where <the three kinds of Tamil 
(flourished), the (very) centre of the (mountain) fsai^am 
where furious rutting elephants were captured, and Kanni, 
and fixed the boundaries of the southern country ' . . 

(He) was pleased to bestow on the chiefs of his army, who 
were mounted on horses, settlements on every ^road, ' 

1 Hultzscb, ARE , 1894, p 7, para 12 z S 1 1 ,v ol lii, No 68 

3 No 69, ibid 
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including (that which passed) Kottaru, in order that the 
•enemies might be scattered ’ ‘ The defeat of the “ five 

Pandyas ” and the burning of Kottaru are referred to also 
m an inscription at Chidambaram and the Kahngattup- 
parani ’ — (Hultzsch) 

What does the reference in these records to the 
‘ five Pandyas 1 (u^^svir Pundyan Panca) 

indicate ? Mr L D. Swannkkannu Pillai once thought 
that the simultaneous rule of five Pandyas was a fact 
established by tradition as well as by the statements 
of contemporary historians , 1 and proceeded to arrange 
the Pandya kings of the thirteenth century known 
to epigraphy on this basis. Mr. Robert Sewell sub- 
jected this position to a searching criticism 2 and 
concluded ' that we must hold the evidence to be over- 
whelmingly in favour of a single monarchy, and that the 
theory of a co-regency of five kings may be altogether set 
aside ’ There is no doubt that on this general question 
of the regular and successive rule of five Pandyan kings 
through several generations the position of Mr Sewell is 
the sounder of the two, and that Mr Pillai seems on the 
whole to have had an exaggerated view of the evidence 
on his side, and that he was misled by a system of 
chronology, based exclusively on dubious astronomical 
data contained m the stone inscriptions of the period 
Mr Sewell refers to the records of KulSttunga I and 
says ‘ In two inscriptions of Kulottunga Chola I the 
king is lauded for having, shortly before A D. 1084, com- 
pletely defeated “ the five Pandyas ” But this is poetry.’ 
It is not easy so to brush aside the clear references in 

1 / A , \ol sbi, p 166 , also vol xliv, pp 172-6 It must be noted that 
Mr Swamikkannu Pillai ’s discussion of Pandja dates in his Ephemens , 
% ol i, part ii, pp 81 ff is much more cautious 

E Ibid 


16 
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the phrases quoted above On the other hand, it is not 
necessar) that each of these 1 five Pandyas must have, 
been an independent ruler in his own right. It may be 
recalled that one of Kulottunga’ s predecessors on the 
Chola throne, Rajadhiraja, had three Pandyas for his 
opponents, Manabharana, Vira Kerala and Sundara, of 
whom onl} the last is referred to in the Chola records in 
terms befitting a reigning king We do not get any 
details about the opponents of KulSttunga It may be 
surmised that Jatavarman Srivallabha was among them, if 
this surmise is correct, there can be little doubt that the 
account of Kulottunga who claims to have driven all the 
five Pandyas to the forest and then to have burnt 
that forest is over-drawn, for the chances are that 
Srivallabha survived his defeat by Kulottunga and 
continued to rule, though perhaps with diminished 
power, and this seems to be admitted somewhat later 
in the same record of Kulottunga where we are told that 
he * fixed the boundaries of the southern country ’. 1 

1 This conclusion seems a natural inference from the two records of 
Adalaijur NSdalvan (30 and 32 of 1909) in which he refers to the fourth 
>tar of Srivallabha and the forty ninth year of Kulottunga We know 
that Srivallabha reigned for at least twenty three years and we may assume 
that for the bulk of it his reign overlapped Kulottunga’s We shall have, 
o'he-vvist to credit Adnlaijur Nadahan with a rather unusual length of 
ac‘i\c life, nineteen plus fortv-nine >ears, as there seems to be little doubt 
tha‘ the forty ninth >ear of Kulottunga was later than the fourth of 
S'ivallabha 

Mr H Krishna Sastn seems to accept the co-regent theory He suggests 
th”t M"iravarman Parlhrama Pandya (of 94, 98 and 131 of 1908), and Tn- 
bhu mac'd rav artin Vd nma Pandja Deva (of 26 of 1909) might have been 
al<o among the foes of Kulottunga [ARE, 1909, part ii, paras 29 and 30) 

B 4 it is veil to remember Sewell’s warning — 1 With some as yet unabrid- 

ged intervals, hereafter no doubt to be successfully filled in, we are now 
n po-^c*-- on of the general outl nes, and in course of time the whol^" storj 
v ill become plain But it will ne, T er become plain if at the present very 
c" 4 ical p'-iod wort ers are not particular^ cautious in their methods 
Dedcc'ion'- put forward or statements confidtfntlj made by an author who 
s rtcorHzed as an authontj on the subject maj, if these are perhaps based 
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Jafavarman forlvallabha appears to have been suc- 
ceeded b) Maravai man Tnbhuvanacakravartm Para- 
krama Pandja Deva , this may be inferred fiom the fact 
that a certain Rajendra Cholan Keralan alias Nisadarajan 
" ho made a gift of sheep for a lamp in a temple in the 
twent) -first year of Srivallabha, also made a gift of 
padd} Vo the same temple m the eleventh year of 
Parakrama Pandya 1 Parakrama Pandya’s records 
begin with a historical introduction commencing with 
Tiuimagal Puitaia and mention diammas as among the 
coins current in his time Nothing more is known at 
present about this king He must have reigned as a 
contemporary of Kulottunga also 

The ne\t Pandya king, perhaps the immediate suc- 
cessor of Maravarman Parakrama Pandya, seems to have 
been a Jatavarman Parantaka Pandya He is known to 
us so far on!) from one record of his at Kanyakumari 
Fortunate!} the record is full and gives a clear account 
of the king’s reign ’ The historical introduction com- 
mences beautlfull) thus ‘ ,2?0afaT r<? Q&ujLLZuerr & Qpeiresr 

on lasafScien*' ewdeace, have the unfortunate result of senouslj clouding 
the issue md musing g-ea. dificul'ies for <.he s*cdeat m after years An 
as:e-t on so made is a p* to be accep ed as aa his‘o-ic troth ’ 

it seems ve-i 111 eh tba‘ from tee pe-’od of the r eco\ery of Pandja 
powe' \ hicn p-eceden theezped x.on o' K-16t*unga I, .here we-e appointed 
in impo-'m s~bo-d.na‘e capac ‘ies p-nces o-*xe blood -Ojal who recorded 
tber own iasc—p ,orsai er‘hemanne-o'*ne~-hngJ ags— a p-aertee which 
ma\ have been cop ed f-om tne conLempo-ar~ Ccolas , if tha' was co, 
the Tmita'ors mas. aave gone muca farrer along turn -oad ta&a tneir 
models If ‘as sugges ca s an-ne on o ^atare s*ad ,, the bert way 
of trea'av Fancya c s 0"v o r tne m cels ages —ill ce to treat the V ingn in 
Kieho-n's lis* tne — r_ - „ne c- ralers Ba‘ e- ea z j, tnert, v/ill remain 
mec- wo-h ia tne -a, o. p-open- a e-p-emtg tne rm ad-ede of epigraph , 

I* w : I be seen from me rest mat I prefer ‘o *-ea‘ ifZ-avarm-in paChragja 
Pa-djao' Si, S3, and 13r c~ ISC3 as me successor of Ja£ Airman Srivallabha 
i J? A 3&J3, ?mt 25 See also 1510, part H, p-ra 32 

2 Traj Arch Scrus, vc ?? 1£= Al o /#'//«« fiphtmem by 
L D. Swam.x-i.aaaa, voL n part ? £7 
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r>' -ta (TjC2iD£'JC r T 'V( 77 jUi'Tn pfirrsv GsneucvsiTir sucksrf5&16ti&P> 

-v’S-fkt; QjzertA&T.T Lj fi pQ pTcxfi ’ The record is. 
d?ted in the ninth )ear of the king Parantaka is said 
to ha\e defeated the Chera and levied tribute from him. 
The king of the Kupakas (a local ruler in South Travan- 
core) offered his daughter in marriage to Parantaka 
Pand\a uho married her The king then foughtra battle 
at Vilmnrn and took the town Next came the destruc- 
tion of Kandalur-Salai-kkalam. Apparently the systems 
of v eights and measures were in an unsatisfactory 
condition and consequently the king is described as 
hawng reformed them by abolishing their old names 
and ordering the carp (shush) to be engraved on the new 
weights and measures that were introduced Parantaka 
also set up ten golden lamps of rare workmanship for the 
god at Anantapuram and granted a village for their 
upkeep He also dedicated to the goddess Kumari, 
called here o^evev vr i %u>(8)e»G> J £tusvLG, a whole nadu as 
an endowment for the distribution of liberal gifts to all 
who attended the Taippusam festival, on the day succeed- 
ing it Lastly, he captured Kulam of the Telinga 
Bhima and subdued South Kalinga 

The-^e last references to Telinga Bhima and Kulam 
and South Kahnga remind us strongly of the historical 
mt-oduction of Kulottunga’s son and successor Vikrama 
Chola, whose expedition unto the Kalinga country 
takes the first place in his Tamil inscriptions i On 
this occasion he defeated the Telinga Bhima of 
Kulam who was apparently one of the Nayakas of 
Ellore As Vikrama Chola’s inscriptions place 

the Kahnga war not only before his coronation in 
AD iiiS, but before his stay m Vengi, it must have 
tal cn place before the end of the reign of his father 
KulGUunga I ’ — (Hultzsch). But in all probability this 



l lie ncM rand) a king ot wnom we nave some de- 
finite knowledge is Mnra\arman Srhallabha who is 
kno \n to ha\e been reigning in \ D 1 160-1 a-nd to whom 
king Vira Ka\ivarman of '1 ravancore was tributary 2 
There are a considerable number of inscriptions mostly 
fro u the Tinnevcll} district that may be ascribed to this 
king. A record from Kottaru (49 of 1S96) mentions 
princo Kulasekhara who can be identified with good 
reason with the prince who had a prominent part in the 
war of succession that seems to have followed the death 
of this king, Srlvallabha. Inanother(No 50 of 1896) from 

1 A R 12 , 1003, pa^c 4, para 8 Also 1905, part n, para 8 
* A R i> , 1896, pnra 15 
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the same place ‘ the king is said to have been ruling 
from his throne Munaiyadaraiyan m the palace at Tiruneh 
veli in ICil-vembanadu ’ 1 A Sucindram inscription of 
this king dated id his tenth year refers to Andapillai 
Bhatta Atiratrayaji at whose instance the king made a 
grant of land to the Suclndram temple. It is probable 
that this Andapillai who performed the Atirafra ,' sacrifice 
was the same as the author ot a well-known work on 
Hindu domestic ritual {Grhyaprayogavrtti) which is 
still used in Southern India. 2 The records of this 
king generally begin with the introduction rr 

snuLjaaerr etc But one m his thirty-seventh year (No 426 of 
1916) begins with an introduction etc. 

almost similar to that of Jatavarman Srivallabha. The 
astronomical details furnished by this record are said to 
yield the date AD 1169 for the inscription , the date is 
not quite regular but may be accepted m the light of 
other evidence relating to the king This would mean 
that Maravarman Srivallabha came to the throne in 
AD. 1132 and that this record is among the last ones of 
his reign 3 But it is doubtful if Srivallabha ruled as 

'ARE, 1909, part h, para 29 Mr Krishna Sastn says ‘As Jata- 
\ arman KulaSehhara was also occupying the throne at Madura called 
Munai>adaraiyan we may perhaps suppose that Maravarman Srivallabha 
was his immediate predecessor ’ I do not see how we can make any such 
supposition Fran hl> , we do not know yet how these thrones were named 

F or a similar reason 1 have refrained from accepting the proposal to treat 
Maravarman KulaSekhara of Nos 465 and 466 of 1909 as a contemporary 
or successor of Ja*av arman Srivallabha on the strength of the mention of 
Kalingarayan both as the name of a seat and as an officer (see A R,E ,1910, 
part li, para 36) I may notice incidentally that Mr Sastri does not seem to 
be quite correct when he considers that historical introductions are a ‘special 
characteristic feature of the Pandya records prior to the time of Jatavarman „ 
Sundara Pandya I ’(ARE, 1909, part n, para 29) 

1 Trav Arch Senes, vol iv, p 124 

3 A R E , 1917, pp 94 and 109 The tithi according to calculation 
ought to be 2 but the inscription gives prathamai 
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5 rttc as \ i>. i U)Q ami it maj after all turn out tliat tins 
jvcotd belongs to mmw 1 otliei kmc; 

It has hem mentioned lint there is reference to a 
Pdhn tr Ktih^hhaia m the iccords of ^rivallabha and 
tint this prince ts hum piohahl) identical with Kulase- 
Unn who tigutes in a civil wai in the Pandean kingdom 
m the -c> ond halt of the twelfth tenluiy 1 1 his war is 

icmmcd m comideiahle detail ‘in true epic fashion’ 
:n tin Ur/" 't : '1 he in ount of the Uahu. awZa is 

(onhrr uti in mipoitanl partnulnis hi the Chola inscrip- 
tions ( , pined, these inscriptions aKo leave no room 
for dmil t tint ’noth tin. Lcvlonese and the Chola ver- 
s ons of tins war ire jnrtis-m act mints from which it is 
dm', mil to n(i the truth 1 he Mala ?;/',? gives the 
storv m clrpkrs 70 and 77 1 he Chola inscriptions 

mentioning the civil war and the events m it arc 

j) n l ]v.'i \rjn»l n 10,1c inscription of fifth vear of 
i* 1 vi t ci 1 ’» n Ki dhw ij w.Cv 1 
5 'is of l‘i is — Tn a liana > la tone mseriphon of R'ljahesari- 
\ 1 nr m R a dhtr i; 1 (d umped) 

■it'. 05 J*<>! — 1 * dl is r e 1 ipcttai — 'Mu a\ wain Taluq) stone 
hr iription of tne ei, hth \eir of R ijatcs invarman 
T - li’ui » an icnn. won K \) idlnr 11 ulCva 
be ode* No 1 of IVl'i — 'J mi ’ 1 olhmbiulnr none inscription 
1:1 the fourth vear of Kulotttinra III, aeordinp to Mr 
\ cn) av \ a 

> A rrco-d (loi o' I1011 'i irnppnttiir i i the fifth \ car of Tribliu- 

\ni cal 'i\ 1 ti ) 1- idfiM h imirMi \ hah fhi detail which Jield Jtilj 23, 
ax) llfi'), Tmtis Vi bilo i( to Mar ^rlwillnblm’ son ntul successor— the 
Hl-M hrwi of the ch'l a ar In neefdon would then count from 
a» 11GI-C2 See Sew <11, 1 A, \ol \h'. P 2SS, following Mr L D 
r si .rail ) f mm Pill .1 

* Still the ben dl cm ion of tin war i Mr Vcnhn>>tv’s in ARE 
lFt/i Secondnr} account' arc found in Mr K 1 S Aljnr, Ancient 
Dekhan, pp 154-Gland Dr S K AljnnRftr, S India and Ha Muham 
madan Jtitoders, pp 1-11 
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According to the Mahavam'sa the war was undertaken 
after the sixteenth year of Parakramabahu I, i.e. after 
A D. 1168-9 But the Arpakkam inscription of Rajadhi- 
raja is dated in his fifth year which began in A D. 1167 
and shows that the war must have begun before that date. 
It is not easy to say whether the discrepancy is due to 
an error m the Mahavam'sa chronology or in that 
of the Arpakkam record Attention may be drarwn 
however to the fact that m the Arpakkam record and in 
some others 1 the Cholaking is called Parakesarivarman 
whereas the usual epithet of Rajadhiraja II (act. 
A.D. 1163) is Rajakesarivarman. It must also be noticed 
that if ^rivallabha reigned till A.D. 1169 the war com- 
menced more probably after A.D 1168-9 In any case, 
the error is not much and the exact manner of adjusting 
it will have to be decided after further study 2 

The MaJmvam'sa account opens with the siege of 
Madura, which was in the occupation of Parakrama 
Pandya, by Kulasekhara Kulasekhara was probably 
the son of ^rivallabha and the legitimate claimant 
to the throne We do not know who Parakrama was 
and how he got to be in Madura It will be remember- 
ed, however, that Maravarman Srfvallabha is said to have 
ruled from Tinnevelly and this would mean that Kula- 
sekhara on his accession must have done so too , and in this 
we may have some explanation of the occupation of the 
northern part of the Pandya country by a rival prince 


1 5 / 1 , vol m, p 207 * 

* See Hultzsch, JR A S , 1913, pp. 518-9 Dr S K Aijang u star’s his 
account of the war with the statement ‘ In a d 1170 or 1171 tpercwere- 
two rival claimants to the throne of Madura,’ (p 2, op at ) and in n note 
at pp 41-2 proposes a d 1171-2 for the accession of Rajudhirajn II refer- 
ring to ARE, 1904, para 21 But the matter is not simple and seen s to 
deserve further investigation 
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A tempting suggestion offers itself and may be stated 
here with the reservation that it cannot be taken as 
proved until further evidence confirms it A very 
interesting record (35 of 1913) m the fourth year of a 
Parakrama Pandya incidentally refers to the fourth year 
of Vikrama Chola and to Perumal Kulottungadeva, 
which »must be taken to mean Kulottunga II, the succes- 
sor of Vikrama Chola The object of the inscription is 
to record the renewal of a charter of privileges granted 
to certain Palhs m the Aduturai temple several years 
before, when they rescued some images of the Aduturai 
temple which were being removed to Halebid, apparently 
as a result of a military raid into the Chola country b> the 
Hoysala king Visnuvardhana I who claims to have 
marched right up to Ramesvaram The privileges were 
renewed in the fourth year of Parakrama Pandya, as 
stated above, and if this Parakrama was the same as the 
opponent of Kulasekhara, then it would mean that 
Parakrama had been ruling from Madura for some 
time as a separate ruler independent of Kulasekhara 
when the latter attacked him , or it may be that he 
started as a subordinate ruler at first and that Kula- 
sekhara attacked him when he sought to make himself 
independent 1 

However that might have been, when Kulasekhara at- 
tacked him, Parakrama appealed for aid to Parakrama- 
bajiu of Ceylon, who sent an army under the general 
Lankapura But before the Singhalese forces came to 
the .mainland, Kulasekhara succeeded in capturing 
and putting to death Parakrama with his queen and 
children and in occupying the city of Madura But the 
king of Ceylon wanted his general to proceed against 

1 A.R.E , 1913, part li, paras 46-7 
17 
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Kulasekhara and, after driving him out, to bestow the 
Pandyan kingdom on one of the surviving children of the 
murdered Pandyan king. And thus began the war which, 
as it is narrated in the Mahavam'sa> was nothing but 
a triumphant progress of victory upon victory against 
Kulasekhara, won at first by Lankapura and later by 
rLankapura and Jagad Vijaya who had joined him with 
reinforcements, until in the end Kulasekhara was expel- 
led from the Pandyan kingdom and Vira Pandya, the son 
of Parakrama Pandya, was crowned at Madura. 1 It 
is not necessary to trace these skirmishes in detail as the 
Mah&vamsa account is not yet corroborated in material 
particulars and as it is not easy now to identify many 
small places whose names have been more or less distor- 
ted m the chronicle It may be noticed, however, that 
Kulasekhara found it possible after successive defeats to 
place fresh armies in the field and it was not till sometime 
after Vira Pandya’s coronation that he turned to the 
Cholas for help against the Singhalese troops The inter- 
vention of the Cholas made no difference to the fortunes 
of Kulasekhara, who sustained still further defeats and 
at last ‘ the Singhalese general was satisfied that he 
had rid the country of the enemy and, before going 
back to Ceylon, made over the kingdom to Vira 
Pandya, and ordered that the KaJmpana coin bearing 
the superscription of king Parakkama, z.e Parakramabahu 

c 

1 It is 311 st likely that the Suclndram record beginning yioi_/rea 3 Sii/Lo 
BtuLDL-aemfiiyLo (Trav Arch Senes , vol ii, pp 18ff )is an inscription^ this 
Vira Pandya If that is so, Vira Pandya must have married a Kferaja princess 
after his campaign mentioned ml 3 of the record and this will explain 
his flight to Travancore after his final defeat It may be noted thnp, this 
record registers a gift almost immediately after the coronation Mr Gopi- 
natha Rao in editing this record mixes up this Vira Pandya with the con- 
queror of Ilam and Rongu {acc a d 1253) and the KulaSekhara of this 
civil war with Mar KulaSekhara (acc ad 1268) 
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should be used throughout tbe country.’ So far the 
Mahavavi'sa 

There need be little doubt that this account is very 
one-sided The Ceylon generals are said to have given 
presents to several chiefs m the Pandya country and 
these ‘ look like bribes offered to win them over from 
their ‘allegiance to Kulasekhara’ Thus the success 
against Kulasekhara was not always won on the field of 
battle And after the Chola intervention, it would seem 
that the Ceylon troops actually lost ground and sus- 
tained defeats and it may be suspected that the 
evacuation of the Pandya country by Lankapura was not 
an entirely voluntary retirement after the successful 
completion of the task laid on him by his master. 

Till recently almost the only epigraphical record 
which gave a hint as to the fortunes of the Ceylon troops 
was the Arpakkam inscription which contains a quaint 
account of a miracle wrought in connection with the war. 
‘ The army of Ceylon having taken possession of the 
Pandya country, drove away king Kulasekhara, who 
was in Madura and then began to fight in battle the 
feudatories of the great king Sri Rajadhirajadeva. The 
danger consequent upon the war spreading to the 
districts of Tondi and Pasi combined with the (easy) 
way in which the army of Ceylon gained victories, struck 
terror into (the hearts pf) people both in the Chola 
country and in other districts ’ At this juncture, a 
certain Edirili Sola Sambuvarayan felt great anxiety for 
his -son, who had gone to fight at the head of the Chola 
forces and approached a holy man Svamideva with the 
request that he should pray for divine intercession 
against the Ceylonese Thereupon, His Holiness was 
pleased to declare ‘ This, the army of Ceylon, which 
consists of very vicious and wicked men, removed the 
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sacred door of the temple of the god at the holy Rames- 
varam, obstructed the worship and carried away all the 
treasures of the temple We also learn that they are all 
sinners against Siva We shall make the necessary 
attempts for their flight and disappearance (?) after being 
completely defeated in battle and after being ^chased.’ 
‘ 1 Accordingly, he was pleased to worship (Srta) for 
twenty-eight days continually Subsequently, messen- 
gers arrived from my (Sambuvarayan’s) son Pallavarayar 
bringing a letter (to me) reporting that Jayadratha 
Dandanayaka and Lankapura Dandanayaka and the 
other generals and the troops fled having been defeated.’ 
This is the account that is dated in the fifth year of 
Parakesan Rajadhiraja and that causes some difficulty, 
as we have seen, m the chronology of the war. Another 
record m the eighth year of Rajadhiraja wherein he is 
given his usual title Rajakesan (No 433 of 1924) is more 
historical in that it contains nothing supernatural , it is 
also more direct in its reference to the war ‘ When the 
king of Ceylon {ffipf pens- men) sent his army and generals 
to conquer and annex the Pandya country, the Pandya 
king Kulasekhara fled from his kingdom and sought 
refuge with the Chola and entreated him to recover his 
kingdom for him Thereupon the latter was pleased to 
direct that Kulasekhara be reinstalled on his throne 
after killing the Ceylonese commander and his 
lieutenants who had entered the Pandya country and 
nailing up their heads over the gates of Madura In 
accordance with the direction of the Chpla king, 
Kulasekharadeva, during his stay m the Chola country, 
was entertained with deserving liberality. With enough 
forces, funds and zeal the Pandya country was recon- 
quered by the Cholas, Lankapun Dandanayaka and his 
generals being put to death and their heads nailed on to 
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the gateway of Madura Arrangements were then made 
for the entry of Kulasekharadeva into Madura after taking 
f necessary precautions against the future annexation 
of the Pandya country to Ilam ’ It was the minister 
Pallavarayai who did all this 1 

It will be readily seen that these two inscriptions 
agree with the Mahavam'sa in important particulars 
The name'' of Pandanayaka Lankapun and the Madura 
king K ula^ekhara and the intervention of the Cholas in 
f.nourof Kulasekhara are common to them all But 
both the epigraphs refer to defeats sustained by the 
Ceylon forces about which the Mahavamia is silent, and 
there is a rather grave disagreement in detail between 
the two inscriptions as to the fate of the Ceylon 
generals the Arpakkam record states that they returned 
to Cey Ion after their defeat by Pa 11 a va raj a r, w r hile the 
other inscription says that their heads w-ere nailed to the 
gates of Madura by order of the Chola king And if we 
recall that a still later rccoid of the twelfth year of Raja- 
kesari Raj ad hi raj a (465 of 1905) refers to this same war 
and to the part played in it by a traitor named fari- 
vallabha, it becomes clear that man) gaps still remain to 
be filled in our account of the war 

That this war did not end with the retreat of 
Lankapura and the restoration of Kulasekhara by the 
Cholas becomes clear from the Chola records of the suc- 
ceeding years, 2 specially those of Kulottunga III, the 

1 A A’pZT . 102-3, part 11 , para 21 

= Referring tef No 3 of 1899 of the eleventh year of Rajakesari Rayadhi 
raja, m which he bears tin title who had conqured Madura and Ceylon 
^Mr Vcni^a says ( ARC , xS99, para 3S — ‘ If this king is identical with 
PartkCsam arman alias Rujudhiraja Devan, who was an ally of the Pandya 
} mg KulaSCkhara, the attribute prefixed to his name in the Alangu^i 
inscription, which would be sK years later than the Arpakkam one, was 
probably based on the victories nehieved by the Cholas during his reign in 
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successor of Rajadhiraja II. We do not know how long 
Kulasekhara lived after the restoration , it may have ^ 
been at most for about a decade from the eighth year of ij 
Rajadhiraja to the second 01 third of Kulottunga III— ' 
AD 1170-80 roughly Thereupon he seems to have 
been succeeded by a Vikrama Pandya 1 and on the 
accession of Vikrama Pandya, Vira Pandya ‘appears to 
have made another attempt, again with Ceylonese help, 
to dislodge the Kulasekhara line , once more the Cholas 
came to the aid of the latter and the war was renewed 
An undated inscription, latek than the fourth year of 
Kulottunga (1 of 1899), 1 e., A.Dx. 1182, records that ‘ the 
son or sons of Vira Pandya were ^defeated by the Chola 
army The Singhalese soldieis ha^d their noses cut off 
•and rushed into the sea to escape from! the Chola troops. 
Vira Pandya himself was attacked b)Kthe Cholas and 
compelled to retreat. The town of Madura\was captured 
'and the Chola army took possession of tfire-Pandva 
throne and planted a pillar of victory (at Madura) The* 
town of Madura, the Pandya throne and the kingdom 

a later campaign against Vira Pandya and his Singhalese allies in which 
KulSttunga III distinguished himself, and in consequence, assumed a 
surname similar to that of Riijadhirajadeva’ (see S 1 1 , \ol ill, part i, No 
36) But may it not be that RSjadhiraja assumed the surname merely 
as a result of Pallavarayar’s campaigns against Lanhapun ? Mr Venknyyn 
himself noticed in the same place No 1 of 1899 and found subsequent!} 
other records of Kulottunga HI which give reasons for Kulottuiyra’s sur- 
name {ARE, 1907, p 62, para 40 and 1908, p 67 para 64) Moreover, 
further research has shown that Kulottunga III could not have been more 
than twelve or thirteen years of age in the eleventh year of Rajadhiraja’s 
reign {ARE, 1924, part ii, paxa 20) * 

It may also be noticed that No 1 of 1899 is not dated in the fourth year of 
'Kulottunga III, but appears to be of some date later than his fourth \ eaR. 
(5/7 Rexis, %oi vi — No 436, esp 1 IS ) ' 

1 We hear of a Sundara Pandya co operating with KulaSehhara in a 
subordinate capacity in the MahivamSa account of the wnr and do not 
know how he was related to KulaSehhara or what happened to him. 
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were then made over to Vikrama Pandya, who was an 
ally of the Cholas,' The same incidents are recorded 
^in later inscriptions of Kulottunga III with small varia- 
tions 1 The title ' capturer of the Pandya country 1 
assumed b) Ammaiyappan Rajaraja Sambuvaraya, as 
early as the fourth >ear of the king (A.D 1182 ) shows 
that lie rendered valuable help to his Chola overlord, by 
whoip he must have been so honoured. 2 Ivulottunga 
himself assumed the title Pand)ari and performed the 
V~rHhJt.*~la after the capture of Madura 3 This was 
apparenll) after a second rebellion b) Vlra Pandya and 
a battle at Nettur in which he was beaten and captured 
with his queen as recorded in an inscription of the 
eleienth year of Kulottunga (AD 11SS-89) Two 
records of the sixteenth year (42 and 43 of 1906 ) mention 
the flight of Vlra Pandya and lus relatives seeking refuge 
in Travancore 4 And an inscription in the nineteenth 
year furnishes the comment on the phrase u/rassn^iuSssr 
o<TTcsnu.QD^iu emplo}ed in the record of the 
eleventh year and states that Kulottunga placed his foot 
on Vlra Pandya’ s crown (^yo/ojr (tpuf.Quusi> Gaeup&i) 
and then gave him some presents and dismissed him 5 
It must have been after this that Vlra Pandya proceeded 

'ARE, 1899, para 3S , Ins Nos 66 of 1892 , 42 and 43 of 1906 , 190-192 
of 1907 , and 94 of 191b Also S 1 1 , vol in, pp 205-6 , No 86 , pp 210-11 
and No SS. p 217 

* A 'i.E , 1918, part ft, para 39 

3 ARE , 190S, part ii, para 64 Also S 1 1 ol ill, p 214, inscription 
No 87 (11 2-4) 

4 Ref id* the preceding' note nnd ARE, 1907, part u, para 40 

3 Dr S K Aijangar thinks that the explanation of Hultzsch, which I 
have followed in the text. Is not supported by the phrases employed in the 
„ tescnptioi*, p 13 and n 2 of p 14 of 5 India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders It is not possible to reconcile the view that his head was cut 
off in the eleventh jear of Kulottunga after the battle of Net(ur, with Vira 
Plndya’s escape to Travancore recorded In the sixteenth year Hultzsch’s 
explanation ma>, for this reason, be preferred 
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to Travancore as recorded m the sixteenth year We do 
not know anything as to what happened to him afterwards. 
Whatever happened to Vira Pandya and his relatives, 
it seems clear that Kulottunga succeeded in establishing 
Vikrama Pandya on the Pandya throne and thus putting 
an end to all disputes about the succession m which the 
Cholas and the Ceylon kings had taken sides for over a 
decade But it is not yet possible to ascribe any inscrip- 
tions with confidence to this Vikrama Pandya and we 
cannot say if he was the immediate predecessor or not of 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara who came to the throne of the 
PandyasinA D. 1190, the allusion to the time of Penyana- 
yanar ^rivallabha m a record of Kulasekhara (No no 
of 1907) must however be borne in mind in coming to 
a conclusion on this question 1 

The intervention of Kulottunga III in favour of 
Vikrama was apparently the last occasion on which the 
Cholas were able to interfere effectively in the affairs 
of the southern kingdom ‘ Either during the lattei 
portion of his reign or on his death, the power of the. 
Cholas seems to have declined, though the causes cannot 
now be easily ascertained He was succeeded about the 
year A.D. 1216 by his son Tnbhuvanacakravartin Raja- 
rajadeva III whose capacity for military organization does 
not appear to have been very high. He has no exploits 
to boast of. It was? evidently the weakness of the 

Cholas that led to the occupation of the Chola ceuntry 
by the Hoysalas under Vira Somesvara and to the con- 
quest of Kanchl by the Kakatlya king Ganapati. ,,? After 

1 Dr S K Aiyangar thinks ‘ It is just possible that this KijjnSehharaj 
{acc a d 1190) was the son of Vikrama and the grandson of the Kula- 
sekhara whose cause the Cholas supported in the war of succession 
Op cit p 44 Contra Rangacharya under Tj 918 = 539 of 1904 

* A R E , 1900, paras 29 and 30 
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the close of the civil dissensions in the Pand)a country 
brought about by Kulottunga’s intervention, the Pandya 
kings appear to have recovered remarkably and it turned 
out that Kuiottunga had thus only increased the difficul- 
ties of his successor and forced him to seek the help 
of the Ho) sains — a step which only added still further 
to his ‘troubles and those of the Chola empire. But 
we are touching on the political conditions out of 
which was to grow- the Second Empire of the Pandyas 
which lasted in great power throughout the thirteenth 
centurj \ D 



CHAPTER X 


THE PANDYAS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
(1190-1238) 

AFTER the close of the civil wars and the secure res- 
toration by Kulottunga III of Vikrama Pandya to the 
throne of Madura, the Pandya kingdom recovered 
rapidly much of the power and glory that characterized 
it in the days before the sack of Madura by Parantaka I 
We have at present no means of judging how far 
Vikrama Pandya himself profited by his opportunity. 
He seems to have had on the whole a troubled time, and 
he was apparently a weak ruler who depended more on 
Kulottunga’s support than on his own strength for defend- 
ing himself against the attacks of his enemies Even 
when he had occupied the throne for seven or eight years, 
it needed Kulottunga’s intercession to maintain his 
power, when Vlra Pandya attacked him in some foice 
about A D 1187 After the campaign which ended in the 
defeat of Vira Pandya at Nettur, KulSttunga held a 
great durbar m the Pandya capital at which Vira 
Pandya and his Chera contemporary did him obeisance 
and Kulbttunga placed his foot on the head of * the 
former 1 Thus, almost throughout his reign — Vikrama 
does not seem to have long survived the events just 

1 The facts are narrated in two records of Kulottunga dated in his eleventh 
and nineteenth years (Nos 87 and 88 in SII, vol ni, part 11 ) The 
later record gives more details than the earlier, but the reference is evi- 
dently to the same transactions See also the notes at the end of the last 
chapter 
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different results in the'hands of different scholar's, and 
often in the hands of the same scholar at different, 
times. New kings have been postulated and given up 
in a manner that has tended to make the chronology of 
the age a game of ninepins. As one wades through the 
results of Kielhorn, Jacobi, Swamikkannu Pillai and 
Sewell, one almost gets the feeling that ignorance, at 
least of astronomy, is bliss and the general rule followed 
in our narrative is not to accept any conclusion that is 
not endorsed by more than one of these four earnest 
savants whose patient labours, especially those of Kiel- 
horn, have alone rendered possible even such a pro- 
visional narrative as is given here It must be noted 
also that paleography fails to furnish any material 
assistance in confirming or correcting the results of 
astronomy Mr. Sewell remarks 1 ‘ Unless the num- 
ber of the solar day of the month is stated, and it is 
not as a rule stated, all the ordinary details of a Chola or 
Pandya date will be found often to correspond with 
about three different days in a century ’ , and palaeo- 
graphy cannot possibly decide among them 2 And 
even the texts of most of these records are yet 
unpublished It is obvious that in the present state of 
our knowledge we shall have to leave on one side all the 
records which cannot with confidence be assigned to 

1 I A , vol xliv, p 169 

* Mr L D Swamikkannu Pillai, for instance, after wavering between two 
dates for a Maravarman Vikrama Pandya’s accession 1269-70 and a d 1283 
and between two rulers of the same name, finally gave up the a d 1283 date 
altogether r epigraphy furnishes no aid here (See A R E , 1922, part u, 
para 31 and ARE , 1925, part n, para 28) The reader may also be referred 
to the strange manner in which the official epigraphist discusses Nq,393 of 
1917 at para 49 of part u of the report for 1918 It should be noticed m parti- 
cular that even when it is a question of dates centuries apart (in this case 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries) palaeography is inconclusive Sewell, at 
o, 191, 1 A , vol. xliv, makes a similar remark 
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(No. 5 of 1894), kb Seaf (No 14 of i8 94) and y,p& 

evesBetn p (1 3 of 1894) None of these introductions tells us 
anything definite about the events of the reign , all of them 
contain highly poetic pi aise of the glory of the king, the 
nearest approach to a conciete historical statement occurs 
m the formula in the phrase 1 — ‘ su^Searra 

LopsisS/SI&J/DPsp Qeu^TjSejsT Qeii/wcna 

which is a vague hint that the Pandya kingdom is begin- 
ning to hold its own against its Chola and Chera neigh- 
bours. A lather early inscription of the reign (No. 665 
of 1916) from Sermadevi ie£ers to a gift by the king to a 
temple in the name of his brother-in-law (lo^a-resT^ir) 
Kodai Ravivarman, undoubtedly a Chera prince. Another 
record of some years later (No 370 of 1916) seems to 
imply that the contemporary Tiruvadi king of Jetunga- 
nadu was a subordinate of Kulasekhara , but we have as 
yet no means of explaining the dynastic connection 
mentioned in the earlier record. 2 In the numerous inscrip- 
tions of Kulasekhara from the Ramnad district, is found 
the name of one of the important local officials of the king, 
who seems to have played a considerable part for over 
a decade in the administration of the division known as 
Kalavalinadu and was thence known as Kalavali-Nadalvan, 
his proper name being mentioned as J ayangondasblan 
fsivalluvan (No. 313 of 1923) 3 Several other in- 
stances can be cited from, the other records of this and 
other kings From the provenance of Kulasekhara’ s 
inscriptions we may conclude that his rule extended over 
the bulk of the modern districts of Madura, Ramnad and 

1 See S 1 1 ,v ol v, No 428, 11 2-3, contra the conjectural restoration ee&gi 

In 1, 1 of No 301 of the same volume Some records (e o- 512 of 
1904 and 385 of 1914) seem to take us to the thirty-ninth year of a JatSvarman ^ 
Kulasekhara But the tests are not available 

2 See ARE, 1917, part u, para 8 

0 A R E , 1924, part 11, para 26. 
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baram. Apparently, dunng his sojourn in Chidambaram, 
he sent for his defeated enemy saying that he would 
restore to him the country and ciown that he had recently 
lost , and the Chola king returned and together with 
his son prostrated before the loyal seat of the victori- 
ous Pandya , the victor, true to his word, restored the 
crown ahd country of the Chola in the form of a religious 
gift, which was confirmed by the issue of a royal rescript 
with the Pandyan seal on it and the title of Cholapati to 
the vanquished ruler So much we learn fiom the record 
of the seventh year It may also be noted that in the 
records of the seventh and subsequent years Sundara 
Pandya gets one or another of the titles ©ar/rcnr- 

C?^,r(633)@ O^rrcnr® Qpty Q&ir 

sp tt 'gjiS'&Gp.&Lo uGnrGnfUuQjjstfluj and (?<s c rr sv^iejS- 
tuQFjcrfhu, the first title appearing even as eatly as the third 
year of the king (No 362 of 1906) 

Now, there is little reason to doubt that the facts so 
recorded in Sundara’s inscriptions are substantially true , 
and the language of every inscription makes it a paean of 
triumph For the first time after several centuries of 
subjection to Chola rule, followed by a period of civil 
war and abject dependence on Chola support, Sundara 
Pandya apparently in the prime of life had success- 
fully carried fire and sword into the heart of the Chola 
country an G what was more^ had, by an act of political 
good^eense in restoring the Chola country to its vanquish- 
ed ruler, raised himself and his country in the estimation 
of his Contemporaries. The ground had been prepared m 
the days of Kulasekhara, but so long as Kulottunga III 
lived* the memory of the support Vikrama Pandya had had 
at his hands against Vira survived, and Kulottunga him- 
self was a more capable ruler than his ill starred succes- 
sor Rajaraja III Rajaraja III land Sundara Pandya 
19 
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were called to power about the same time , and they had 
no old memories, either of them, that need have; 
hampered their ambitions. And it was the law of life 
in those days among Indian kings that he who could 
not be hammer had to be anvil 1 It would seem that 
Sundara Pandya invaded the Chola country very early 
m his reign, though the restoration of the countfy is not 
mentioned till the seventh year 2 

The inscriptions of the twentieth year repeat these 
facts in identical language and add some further parti- 
culars. The king of North Kongu came and complained 
to Sundara Pandya of the wrongs done to him by his rela- 
tives, then, after some time, came also the king of South 
Kongu, accompanied by an army and prostrated him- 
self before the Pandya , Sundara kept both the chiefs as 
his guests for some time and then dismissed them after 
imposing his own terms on them and demanding portions 
of their territory to be ceded to him on pain of death. 
Then, the Chola monarch, forgetful of the duty of 
submission and gratitude^*,— owed to Sundara. J&.vdya, 
raised the standard of revo|Tine of heed thg-j^ual tribute , 
o% 

t. the Cholas a war of 

h i^xflds that the Pand 3 ’as felt the 
W Madura after the battle of NeftBr and 
A ® 0 a ^ en ^ ls Halves bylhe durbar at MudikondaSoJapuram I am 

b °-*r S ® ut be remembered that Kulottunga 

r nT Pandya /and 'only insulted his enemy VIra who 

vSSfw J the Xf, C Party 7 the c,vil " ar Again, KulSttunga^ut off 
in nrHnrfj? f \ 6 d ° l ba “ le "md caused it to be brought to the durbar 
*. * hlS qt 5 f en by his slde > might set Ills foot on it (we have 

of Sundnrn p- S J CW Se / cba P ,x ) . and there . '< nothing in the levenge ’ 
livLlS T m US ofthjs barbVnty I accept Dr S K 

puram (n 2 ,p 4 “^ MudikondagOlapuram with Jayangondafiola- 

(fourthJl^n f ”SS U ff 3 ^ aI " (th,rd ycar) ’ 122 of 1910-Tenkarai 
Tiruccunal * 19 j G l lr uvalISvaram (fifth year) and 122 of 1903— 

but no reference to ^ *** ‘ Wh ° t0 ° k the Ch ° la C ° UDtry ’ 


1 Dr S K Aiyangar 
revenge (op cti p *26 
insult of kaiotb^ip^ 
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there followed another expedition into the Chola coun- 
try, leading to a battle which is described in considerable 
detail, but after a conventional manner. After the fight 
the Chola Icing was absolutely defenceless The women 
of the Chola king including his chief queen fell into the 
hands of the enemy who earned them in captivity to 
Mudikondasolapuram, where, apparently, there was 
another Vlrabhtseka celebrated by the victorious 
Pandya 

It is not easy to interpret these new particulars and 
relate them to the facts recorded in the earlier inscrip- 
tion so as to make a connected story Apparently, 
between the seventh year of Sundara and the twentieth, 

1 e , between, say, A.D 1222-3 and A D 1235-6, he found 
occasion to interfere in the affairs of the Kongu country 
and lead a second expedition against the Chola king 
There seems to be no means of verifying or controlling 
the vague references to the rulers of North and South 
Kongu and their relations to Sundara Pandya It is more 
important to clear up, as far as possible, the relations 
between Sundara Pandya and his Chola contemporary 
Rajaraja III , and in doing so, account must be taken of 
indications gi\en oy contemporary records other than 
those 01 Sundara Pandya himself. 

Raja Raja III ruled from A.D 1216 to about A.D. 
12U5 AncKit AD 1220-23 .must ha\e taken place the 
first invasion of Maravarman Sundara Panama, and the 
conquest and restitution of theCnoIa country recorded 
in ins. inscription of tue seventn yea- A record of 
Hoysaia Ylra Xarasimna II in the year D 1222 states 
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well-known Tiruvendipuram inscription in the sixteenth 
year of Raja Raja (A.D. 1231-32), from which we learn that 
,the Chola emperor, who had been imprisoned by his 
' rebellious feudatory Kopperunjinga, was released and 
1 restored to power, by the intervention of two generals of 
[ Vira Narasimha, in order to maintain his reputation of 
being the estabhsher of the Chola country. Lastly, we 
have the record of Sundara Pandya in his twentieth year 
(A.D. 1235-6) which gives the story of another defeat and 
dethronement of Raja Raja These are the facts relevant 
to an understanding of the history of the period, and the 
chronology indicated above seems to be rathei well 
established. 

There is reason also to think that at this time the 
Pandya, Chola and Hoysala families were connected by 
marriage alliances. A Chola princess is known to have 
been among the queens of Narasimha’s father Ballala 
II 1 Rajendra III, the successor of Raja Raja, calls 
Somesvara, the son of Narasimha, uncle (Mama) 1 2 
Again, Maravarman Sundara Pandya II (acc. 1238) 
refers also to Somesvara as Mamadi , uncle or father-in- 
' law, and it has been suggested that this relationship may 
be explained by supposing that Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I (acc. 1216) married a sister of Somesvara , 3 

1 Eptgraphia Camatica, vol \, p xxn , Q J M S , vol 11 , p 120 

2 E I ,v ol vu, Kielhom’s inscriptions of South India, &o 86S, (No 65 
of 1892). 

3 A R E„ 1907, part ii, para 26 and 1912, part ii, para 34 It may be noted 

that Mr Krishna Sastn’s assumption that Tnbhuvanacakravartdn 
Konerinmaikondan of Nos 526 and 527 of 1911 was Majavarman Sundara 
Pandya II does dot appear essential to his argument, as it \Qould be if these 
records began in the absence of information on this point, 

and in view of the records being signed by officers of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I, ope is tempted to assign these records to this ruler rather than to 
his successor If this is correct, and if Mr Krishna Sastri’s conjecture about 
Pammiyakkan can be upheld by further evidence, then these records will 
become very important in settling the main lines of the tangled diplomacy 
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probably the one mentioned in some Pandya records of the 
age as Pammiyakkan And, as we shall see, under 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya II, the Pandya and the 
Hoysala rulers were on very friendly terms These 
facts go to show that by virtue of their power and 
their dynastic connections, the Hoysalas of this period 
were able and perhaps anxious in their own interest to 
regulate the affairs of the southern kingdoms, in 
particular the relations between the Pandyas and the 
Cholas It appears likely, therefore, that the restitu- 
tion of the Chola country (c AD 1222) to its ruler 
by Maravarman Sundara Pandya I after the first 
conquest was not altogether unconnected with Nara- 
simha’s march against Srirangam about the same time. 

Now what was the nature of Naiasimha’s interven- 
tion ? In effect, it seems to have ended in the re-esta- 
blishment of the Chola on the throne and the consequent 
assumption of the title Cholarajya {niandala) pratistha- 
carya by Narasimha It is not however so easy 
to judge what the effect of the intervention was on the 
Pandya king and his kingdom The Pandya conquest 
of the Chola country is referred to as early as the third 
year of Sundara Pandya, while the restoration of the 
kingdom is not mentioned m any inscription earlier than 
the seventh year The interval, A D. 1219-23, covers, 
m Hoysal» history, the deatji of Ballala II and the early 
year,§ of Narasimha II An inscription of Narasimha in 
A.D 1223 (Cn. 197 ) 1 gives him the titles ‘ displacer of 


of the age on the lines indicated in the text in a very tentative manner. See 
also Mysore Arch Report , 1920, p 48 
No *15 of 1912 from Tinnevelly contains a gift to the local temple by a 
relative of an officer of SomeSvara 

1 The summary that follows is based on Lewis Rice, Eptgraphia Cama- 
tica, vol v, part 1 , Introd . Dp xxn ff 
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Pandya ( Pandya disapa'llanum ), and estabhsher of the Chola. 
kingdom’ Anothei of the same date (Cm 203) sa>s — 
‘why describe his forcible capture of Adi)ama, Chera, 
Pandya, Magara and the powerful Ivadavas ? Rather 
describe how lie lifted up Chola, brouglit under his 
orders all the land as far as Setu ’ Narasimha is called 
‘ Indra to the mountain, the pnde of the Pandya cham- 
pion (Ak 82 of A D 1234). There is also a reference 
in a record of A.D 1237 (Ak. 123) 1 to a victorious 
expedition (digvijayct) against the Pandya and to ‘ the sea 
roanng out with the sounds of great fish, sharks 
and alligators, saying to Pandya kings, gne up all, and 
live in peace as his servants.’ A much later record of 
one of his successois (131 74) dated inA D 1261 sa>s that 
Narasimha 1 setting up the Chola, who was co\ cred up b) 
the dust from the feet of the hosts of enemies, acquired 
fame as the establisher of the Chola and the destroyer of 
the Pandya ’ Now, tne vague reference to the sea 
advising the Pandyas to surrender (Ak 123) ma> be 
dismissed as poetic and also the reference to Narasimha’s 
fame as ‘destroyer of the Pandya’ may be discounted 
as a late account not entitled to the same weight as 
the strictly contemporary references in the earlier re- 
cords The phrase ‘ displacer of the Pandya ’ may be 
taken to furnish the clue to a correct estimate of the 
nature of Narasimha’s intervention on bebalf of the 


1 Rice remarks in his summary of this inscription that it ' describes the 
king as encamped in a D 1234 at Ravitadana-kuppa while on a victorious 
expedition over the Pandya and this has led Mr Krishna Saitn to postulate 
a Hoysala invasion of the Pandja country in continuation ot the Senda- 
mangalam expedition (1232-3) of the Hoysala generals recorded aj Tim- 
vgndipuram ARE, 1911, part li, para 47 and QJ MS , vol li. p 122 
But a reference to the text and translation of AK 123 shows that the date, 
Saka 1156, refers to the setting up of the God Laksmi Narasimha in 
Somanathpur and not to the encampment 
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Chola ruler He did not want the Chola power to 
disappear altogether to the great aggrandizement of the 
Pandya , he therefore made up his mind to help the 
Chola to regain his kingdom , this meant that the Pandya 
ruler had to agree to restore the Chola country in the 
manner described already, and to that extent it was a 
setback* to the Pandya power It is however quite pos- 
sible that m the final settlement, the Pandya and the 
Hoysala monarchs took each something for himself from 
the Chola empire. Such an end to this intervention 
may explain the conquests of Narasimha near fsiirangam 
at this time, and the claim of tribute which Sundara 
Pandya seems to have enforced successfully against the 
Chola for some years. In other words, Narasimha’s 
intervention was as much diplomatic as it was military, 
as much in his own as it was in the Chola interest We 
have no means of deciding whether the dynastic connec- 
tion between the Hoysalas and the Pandyas is to be 
dated before or after the events or was part of the 
settlement on this occasion 1 

There is very little evidence to show that, as has 
sometimes been held , 2 the Pandya ruler had the co- 
operation of Kopperunjinga in his war against the Chola 
king. The very full records of the Pandya ruler make 
no reference to this , nor does the Tiruvendipuram 

1 If $jiis reconstruction of the relations is correct, we must assume that 
the Hoysala records exaggerate the achievements o F Narasimha in a military' 
sense as against the Pandya king , a feature which seems quite natural if we 
compare'it to the silence of the Pandya inscriptions as to the actual causes 
of the restoration of the Chola country 

9 E g by Dr S K Aiy'angar, South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, 
r pp 33-^5 It must be observed that the mention of Kaqlava or Kadavas in 
the Hoysala records (e g Cn 203) is not conclusive proof of such an 
alliance as many chieftains seem to have had this title at the time See, 
however, Mr Shama Sastry on the Gadyakaniamrta m the Mys Arch 
Report, 1924, p 12 
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inscription, which gives the account of KSppeiunj inga’s 
rebellion against Raja Raja, give any hint of the Pandya 
ruler being involved in it The Hoysalas had an import- 
ant interest in the Chola ruler and his country, apparently 
all through Raja Raja’s reign, and they were ever 
ready to rescue him from the numerous misfortunes to 
which he was subject. But on the occasion of the second 
conquest of the Chola country by Sundara Pandya 
(c A D 1234-5) the Hoysalas seem to have left Raja Raja 
to shift for himself , at any rate we do not know that they 
actively interfered, although Raja Raja even after his 
apparently crushing defeat, seems still to have continued 
m some power up to A D 1243 

Thus the two expeditions of Sundara Pandya against 
the Chola country do not appear to have resulted m any 
permanent occupation or conquest of the Chola country, 
though there are some records of this king outside the 
Pandya country which confirm the historicity of the events 
recorded in the inscriptions cited above. 1 The direct 


1 Some of these records may be noted here one record from 
tarirangam in the ninth year (No 53 of 1892-S// Texts, vol i\ , No 500) 
which refers to a reform in the temple affairs , No 52 of 1897 in the 
seventh year from Tirukkattupnlli recording the building of a sbnne to the 
Goddess {E I , vol vi, p 304) and No 270 of 1901 from Kdviladi 
(Tan] ore Taluq) may, among others, be surely ascribed to our king 
as they all refer to his conquest or restoration of the Cljpla country I 
doubt if records like 41 and 561 of 1921 from Big Kanchipuram and 
fsulamangalam (respectively) which do not contain any specific reference 
to the conquest of the Chola among the titles of the king may, on grounds 
of astronomy alone, be ascribed to this king as has been done 

ARE , 1926 contains a discussion of this king’s reign which 
may be briefly noticed here The epigraphist is surely wrong in 
saying that the anomtment at MudikondaSSlapuram is mentioned only 
in the records of the fourteenth year and afterwards (see inscription 
of the seventh year summarized earlier m this chapter) He says 
that some historical introductions of this king refer to conquests 
of the two Kongus, Ilam and Karuvur The only instances seem 
to be No. 9 of 1926 and No 72 of 1924 which cause a difficulty by 
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and effective sway of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I must 
be taken to have been more or less confined to the Pandya 
country, including in it portions of modern Puduk- 
kottah and Tnchinopoly, this at any rate is the con- 
clusion that arises from the provenance of the many 
inscriptions that can be assigned to him without any 
possibility of doubt There are references in the records 
(54.6 of 1922, 148 of 1908, etc) to a throne Malavarayan 
at Madura , one recoid (No. 77 of 1916) refers to a throne 
of the same name m a palace at Pon Amaravati in 
Puramalainadu , it also refers to a Mudivalangum- 
perumalsandi evidently instituted in commemoration of 
the restitution of the Chola crown and the date of the 
record is 528 days after the fifth year, i.e., the seventh 
year of the king The coins 1 with the legend Soiiadu- 
kondan must also be ascribed to this king. A record 
from Melkadayam (No. 524 of 1916) m the eighteenth 
year of the king refers to a shrine called Kaliyuga- 
ramesvara, which indicates that the title Kaliyugarama , 
found also in some coin legends, may belong to our 
king or some predecessor of his. A hsayapandyadeva 

seems to have also been another title of this king. 2 


being mixed up with the name of Kulottunga III and his achieve- 
ments The epigraphist says that No 9 of 1926 records that the Chola 
kingdom wasjestored to Kulottunga III, and after a careful consideration 
of the points made in his discussion, »I cannot help thinking that there is 
some jjistake here either in the inscription or in its rendering These two 
records are of the fifteenth and sixteenth years, and both come fiom the 
Ramnad district May it be that there was something in this part of 
SundarS’s reign that led him to look upon himself as the successor of 
Kulottunga III or to ignore his successor Raja Raja by adopting the device 
of a double historical introduction ? 

1 See Sir T Desikachari’s papers on Pandyan Coins in the Tamilian 
Antiquary It has been supposed that coins with the legend, Kacct- 
valangum perwn&l may also belong to this king , but one wishes there 
was more evidence in favour of the supposition than is available at present 

2 No 662 of 1916 from Sermadevl and ARE, 1917, part ii, para 9 

20 
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A e crtaiii Solan fJyyanimaduvan alias GuruPuJatfarayan 
appears to have been an Impoilanf peison amoiift the 
officials of thi hnft. ‘No. * 5*54 o f 19 ?? whirl) contain;, 
vcises in piaise of him slates that lx* was the minlsfei of 
th( Hnft and that be built tlx* f'arbhain'ha, the arriha- 
maiidapa and tlx rnaha niaialapa of I ho Peiuma] (Vi,s pu) 
temple at 'f irullanft.il. lb is euJoftl/ed as l)x"lord of 
Tadanftanmand a, oix who «el apart Ins villa,"/* Anaiyur 
alias 1 ennnvnn Mirror, for conduclinft tlx* .Snnd'ua 
PandyanHandi, in the sevc nth jeftnnJ yeai of tlx- Hnft, 
I b ultimately ro ,e to such an emnx non in tlx 1 stab* that 
wlxmevf r lx* visited tlx* temple he enjoyed tlx* honour of 
a fat pm beinft sounded pro* Jauninft , ‘ I fail ! GuiuHilrl- 
tambiran is eonie.' 7 his OuruhiiJatfaiayar alto con- 
slrueted a stone temple for 7 anftfd Jfur and Ins eontort 
Gann, othei benefae txms of his are also j^eorded . 1 
We find mention of other I ex al ehxftain, llpe Jybdavaj 
ManiMotm and Kandan IJdayanjeydan Gan fteyan whose 
benefaeiions enric bed temples and mo (has and also ftaye a 
stimulus to learninft and art. We hear of a court-poet of 
tlx Vinft introdix niftanothe) poet to tbe'bxf Ganfteyau; 
and a certain ‘ Kavitayar It) vara £jva Udnljitr of 
IJtt.irad*" 'am ' v/as tlx {'lira of Malt/ar MapiPPam 
and recipient of a ‘ fiura/lah ,iy/t * in fix dupe of 
land , 2 Sr vert) oilier record, of Maravirmm Sundaia 
Parxlya contain intercstjiift reference, to i/< Ailuiion.il 
and cultural nutter,, but tbr e referents ;uc,best 
re r / yr f | for c on >idr ration lof'/lh'r with similar 
re cold-, of oih' r Paudyan Pinfts 0 / f Ju Second 
lanpir' . 

1 he latest records of Maravarman Snndara Pa ?jd ya 


> /} U /' , Vf/i, furl II , It tne, 4'l CO 
/ // t<J‘ , Vf/i, I'm l )I, via > '/'lentil}’/. 
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arc dated in his twent\ -third Near 1 and ho reign must 
be taken to ha\e come to a close some time in \.D. 1238- 
1230 I'he immediate sue cessoi 01 the lieu -apparent in 
the last , cars ot Mai a\ arman Sundara Pnnd\n was a 
1 ita\ arimn Kulankhaia who seems to hn\c had a ven 
short reign, ho accession being somewheie in lune \ D. 
123s : . S L >\\ell reimthed in 1915 that bettci pi oof was 
tequued than was then forthcoming for placing tho 
king between the two Mai a\ nr man Stmdai 1 Pandins of 
tho period A record from Tirutlangril (No 5 of 
lore) nirnohes such proof. Tho inscription, ' dated in 
the second } ear of ]ata\anmn Kulasekhara refers to the 
gut o! land in Anuvur b\ Solan U\ \aninradu\an u/mc 
G uriikuhttarajan for the Sundara Pandian Sandi institut- 
ed b\ him m honour of Mara\ arman Sundara Pandyn 
(< , \ n 1216) Hut we do not hear am thing more of 
this lat.uaiman KulasCkhara and so fai no iccoids that 
could be positiveh ascribed tolum aie known to mention 
a ieginl \oar later than the second We mi) peilinps 

’ No '’07 of l‘*H Irom \ r))«mir m Piuliihhott'ih At pirt H, para 40, 
/ A’ A 1**21 it 1 ntivl that records In twmt\ two /‘fus one u«r nn 
i to w t't<> m the u ir\ dilution, but tluu Mims to In no inscription 
of tlu t\u m third war in tint collection Mr I. 1> Sw unikknnmi (// P 
A/> A .'o 1 i pirtii, p *U) quote n I’lidukkott th rnoril of tlu twintt tn lull 
in n tl m ir Init tlu il iti is not ijniti ru ul ir n nl inn\ nut Is of tins ) ing 
Sic/ A , sol slit, pp l'Hl-l 

' lilts I # <lt c 11 >.1(1 in /A' / , l«l2a, part il, pan si Mr L D 
Sw mill 1 mnn's attempt to prow *n longer ngnnl pt riot! for this king; 
l A,' pi \ lil anil Efii-ci’ 'ns \ ol 1, part ii, p 'll cannot bo lit Id comini 
ing Also 'IKE, lilt,, \pp (1 In the l’tidiikhottnli inscriptions, Nos 330 
to 137 which gin high rignnl jetrs ranging from eight to twoutj si\ 
certnmh* hi ling to the earlier 1 iug Most of these contain references to 
Kind 1 1 \]uij ii\ In aft is kal\’i>ll Nada|k'm, who is also referred to in 
No 240 of tlu third \car of tho earlier 1 ing ns also in No 260 of tho eighth 
\c ir o* Mar i\ arman Sundara Pandj a 1 This Almjaiyun gets dates iroiu 
a d 1 11*3 to 1224 roujhl\ It is \cry unlil cly that hi rurvhed up to tho 
twciits sKth jnr of Jnfmnrmnn KiilnThliarn II, which would fall about 
ad 1261 The nstronomlcnl dctnils In 310 are said to \ lolcl a d 1245, 
but, \cry llkcp , there are other solutions 
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suppose that Kulasekbara died in the life-time of 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya and that before his death, 
he chose as heir-apparent another Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya whose accession has been placed between 
July 13 and December 7, A.D. 1238 1 To the reign of 
this Maravarman Sundara Pandya we may therefore 
turn. 


1 / A , vol zhv, p 191 la Xo 78 of 1916 wofcb is a record of 
the Smda-a Pand/a who tool' toe Cbola country, etc., there js a 
reference to a brother-jo law {fnacaertatflr) of the king, whose name was 
KulaSehbara One wonders if this brother-in-law is identical with the 
snortlned king Jat KulaSeknara II But tnere is nothing to support 
tn s conjecture except the name 



CHAPTER XI 


MARAVARMAN SUNDARA (urn. A.l> K»38) 
JATAVARMAN SUNDARA (u<, A.u 1L'5U 

MARAVARMAN SUNDARA PANDY \ II succeeded to the 
throne *m A.D. 1238. His inscriptions begin with the 
characteristic formula P 71 malm Tiutvum Pont Java Mm 
dandaiyum and as there seems to be as yet none o{ these 
that gives a regnal year higher than 15 (No 1 32 of 180.1), 
his reign must be taken to have continued up to about 
A.D. 1253. 1 historical introduction of this lulei 

furnishes no information of any value and most of his 
records make large grants for various religious purposes 
such as the study and lecitation of religious hymns in 
temples. There is no reason to believe that the extent 
of the kingdom suffered any diminution under this ruler 
and the political relations among the Pandyas, Cholas and 
Hoysalas seem not to have altered much since the time 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I The frequent 


1 For the date of accession, see Kiel horn E / , vol vm Also Swmuih- 
kannuin//4 , vol xln and Sewell in 1 A , vol \liv No 141 of 1902 from 
Tiruvendipuram gives the sixteenth year, but ns the text is not mailable, it 
is not possible to say if it belongs to this king A more serious difliculty is 
presented by No 616 of 1902 from the Tanjore district which refers to the 
seventeenth year and has been referred to a d 1255, (i e , to our king) by 
Messrs Sew^l and Swamlkkannu Pillai But this record like some others 
gives the title * who conquered every country ’ (e g 402 of 1905, 358 
of 1918, 446 of 1909, 582 of 1915) I am unable to accept this as belonging 
to Maravarman Sundara II acc 1238, because (a) No 4G2 of 1916 of the > ear 
12 of Maravarman Sundara Pandya * who was pleased to take all countries ’ 
contains astronomical details which, according to Mr Swamlkkannu Pillai, 
do not suit any date between a d 1216 and 1315 and (6) Sewell has found 
the astronomical details in 616 of 19 j 2 not quite regular (/ A , vol. \liv, 


We have also to leave on one side for the time being three records of 
faXSITv, T ? Pattaraadal and SennadCvi (550, 562 and 668 o f 
Ttruppuya, etc , one of which (5G2) refers 
to the sixth yeat of Perlyanayanar Kula£ekhara 
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whole of Southern India up to Nellore and Cuddapah 
was brought foi a time under Pandya supremacy 
, and all the rival dynasties, old and new, were beaten 
in the field or laid under tribute The Cholas were 
reduced to a veiy obscure state and the Hoysalas 
were punished for their past aggressiveness , the Kongu 
country ’passed under the Pandyas, and the Hoys ala 
po\yer was confined to its original home in Mysore. 
Ivanchipura became a secondary capital of the Pandya 
empire and m the south the island of Ceylon was 
firmly held by the Pandyan lulers of this period, while 
the Kerala rulers were made tributaries of the empire. It 
would seem that m all these achievements Sundara 
Pandya was ably assisted by princes who were more 
or less closely related to him and held subordinate 
positions in various parts of the empire At least one of 
these is well-known from his records, a Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya of whom something will be said at the beginning 
of the next chapter 1 

1 Reason has been shown before for not accepting the theory of five rulers 
reigning contemporaneously from generation to generation Mr L D 
Sw-imikknnnu Plllai himself seems to ha\e abandoned the theory on further 
consideration, as his discussion of Pandya chronology' (medireval) in part u 
of \ol i of his Indian Ephcmcns proceeds on other lines The new 
arrangement he adopts is to bring together all the Jatavarmans and make 
them constitute one line of rulers and likewise make another, a second line, 
out of all the M^ravarmnns— a course which is notsupported by any reasons 
stated And even so, otcrlapping \if reigns has not been avoided 
Of this-\ery important and \esed question, I am, after a close study of 
the numerous records, unable to see any solution other than the one follow- 
ed in the test, that is, generally to follow Kielhorn’s lead and select the more 
important* and better represented kings for being treated asm the mam line 
of succession and to make the less known rulers subordinate in position 
This is the best that can be done till some discovery enables us to settle the 
f": genealogy of the rulers of this period The absence of published tests of 
most of the records relating to this period Imposes a serious handicap on any 
one who attempts its study 

One general remark may be made The presence of several contemporary 
rulers may be a sign of strength In the empire as in the case of the Chola 
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It has been possible to calculate within remarkably 
narrow limits the date of the accession to the throne of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya and to fix it between 
April 20 and 28, AD. 1251 1 His records can 
be distinguished easily by the attribute ‘ Emmand- 
cilamum-koiidaruliyci ’ which belongs only to him among 
the Jatavarman Sundara Pandyas. Several 0 of his 
records also start with the characteristic stringy of 
surnames in Sanskrit commencing with Samasta-'jagaia 
dhEra More rarely there is a long historical introduction 
in Tamil beginning Pumalar Valar Ttka[ Besides a 
long Sanskrit stone inscription in the Srlrangam temple, 
there are several stanzas in Sanskrit celebrating the 
king’s martial prowess and political power and recording 
his splendid gifts to various temples in Tinnevelly, 
Chidambaram, Tirupputkuli, Kanchipuram and other 
places But all the same, it is not possible to give a 
connected chronological narrative of the transactions of 
the emperor’s Oeign from the numerous records of his 
time as so few of them are dated The Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions are all of them m verse and yield no dates whatever 
Of the Tamil records, several contain astronomical parti- 
culars and generally bear regnal years, but most of these 
relate to private transactions 01 record religious gifts 
without containing any references to the political occur- 
rences of the reign. Almost the only exception among 


empire of the tenth and eleventh centuries and the Pandya empire of the 
thirteenth, especially after the accession of Jatavarman Sundarr Pandya 
(1251) , or it may be a sign of weakness as in the case of thd Pandyas of the 
period of decline in the Tinnevelly district There will of course be a 
difference In the one case the presence of a strong central rule unifies the 
administration of the kingdom , m the other, each ruler goes his own way, 
and jealousy and weakness are the result 
1 See Kielhom, El, vol ix, p 227 and R Sewell following L D 
Swamikkannu Pillai in / A , vol xllv, pp 192-4 
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the published records of the reign is an inscription in 
the seventh year of the king from Tiruppundurutti in the 
Tanjore district (No i66of 1894) with the long histori- 
cal introduction 1 Pumalai , etc , and this gives us an idea 
of the king’s prodigious activity in the early years of his 
rule 

Sundara Pandya proceeded against the Chera king 
with a very small force and destroyed him and his forces 
in a battle and ravaged the Malainadu , 2 he then compel- 
led the warlike Chola of ancient lineage to pay him 
tribute , afterwards he attacked the Hoysalas in the 
region of the Kaven and besieged them m a fortress ; 3 
after inflicting great losses on the Hoysala forces and 
killing many commanders like the brave fbingana, 
Sundara Pandya captured the elephants and horses of 
the enemy together with a large amount of treasure and 
a number of women, but refrained from fighting further 
when he began to letreat from the field 4 Sundara 
then did away with the traitorous 'Serna (Q&mesr) 5 , 


1 The same historical introduction w is published by Mr T A Gopinatha 
Rio in the Sen Tamil, vol iv.pp 514-6 Mr Rao’s text has been reproduced 
and translated by Dr S K Aiyangar in the Appendix to his South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders The regnal year a* the end is Dot given aDd 
it is not know n if the introduction i c taken from No 166 of 1894 or a different 
record However that may be, the text differs m some respects from the 
official text polished in the S 1 1 , vol \ , as will be seen from the subse 
quent uotes 

r Cf -JlatvS Ctram in No 179 of 1892 and Keralavanda mrmulana in the 
Sanskrit introduction 

3 The reading Ljrftes&ttSeo&u—jS&j is In the S 1 1 text The Sen Tamil 
text lenves a gap here 

4 ' Thinking that it is unfair to fight the Hoysala who had taken to flight, 
he made him ascend the mountain Me, perhaps go back to the plateau 

r country (Text of the 5 / I ) 

5 Here Mr Gopinatha Rao reads for G&ld&bt But the latter is no 

doubt the correct reading whatever it means The defeat and death of the 
Chera king has already been mentioned and the Sanskrit records of the 
reign leave no doubt aj to the reading , Ksemats-samam-Seundh in No, 179 

n 
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captured Kannanur-Koppam which no one else could 
even think of approaching and ruled the rich Kaven 
country as if it were the Kanni land 1 He imposed a 
tribute of elephants on the Karnata king 2 and com- 
pelled the ruler of Ceylon to surrender pearls and 
elephants 3 He then attacked the strong fortress of the 
rich city of Sendamangalam and fought several engage 
ments which struck terror into the heart of the Pallavji , 
having thus become master of his territory, and captuied 
his forces and treasure, Sundara finally restored him to 
the rulership of the land He then went to Chidambaram 
and worshiped God Nataiaja, and pioceeded to Sriran- 
gam where he wore the garland of victory , 4 performed 

of 1892 , ChiivS K$cmim in No 52 of 1893 Also the title Kfimastna 
vtdftrana narastmha of Maravarraan V^rarna Pandya in his records begin- 
ning Samasta-bhnvanekavlra, e g , No 122'of 1896 I am unable to identify 
this Ksema A Seuna king was the enemy of n Gandagopala ( A R 12 , 1920, 
part n, para 55 ) The Sennas were the Yadavas of De\agin 

1 There is a play on QunareJUnirfB and acsrefi\titr(B , the idea being thnt the 
Chola country became as much a part of Sundara Plndja’s empire as the 
traditional Pandya country Here the conjectural Quit in the official text 
should certainly be a 

e The words preceding are not easy to make out Mr Gopi 

natha’s text has ‘ QuQT/oieatnuircJiip iSeeresraQ^aaraSuj ’ and the official text 
reads ‘ OuQ^ejenciuirenfip i$arar(nj&ir&&uj ’ while the correct reading ippeats 
to be 1 QUQijsiieairtuiresflp iSesresraQ^cai raStu ’ which may recall 1 j^oicrr psr&sr 
QnipGupjS ’ of a few lines before 

3 Mr K V S Aiyar thinks that Sundara Pandya refused to 
accept the tribute from the Ceylonese king and seized Q him ( Ancient 
Dekhan, p 166) This is clearly wrong as the text sajs — 1 §)e\>xuts>s 
eireued&zT t^eapQsirasri-^eSI ’ But what follows is read as ‘aiQrjfit s>p utjpp 
peaet «&ar ’ in the official text which looks so Improbable , Mr Gopinatha 
Rao’s text has * eu^eap iL&ppiEiaGi&xr ’ and if this is the correct reading, 
as very likely it is, jyaisB- must be taken to refer to the Palla\a chief- 
tain who is mentioned a little later and this is the construction adopted 
by Dr S K Aiyangar 

4 The garland of victory (awe os) which had in it margosa flowers 
from the groves of Uraiyiir {Garrfl) was worn at Sriraugam, not ut 
Chidambaram, contra Dr S K Aiyangar’s translation. 
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man} / 4ihiufni) <i ' wludi pleased tilt e)es and hearts of all 
speciaioi ■* and evoked man) blessings from learned poets, 
and cnuched Sriiangam. And in that temple which he 
rooled with gold he sat upon a splendid throne with his 
queen, and wore a golden crown and emulated the 
morning sun rising on the top of the eastern lull 1 * 

I lu>c incidents m.i) now be discussed in the light 
ol tnc other records ol the reign 1 he conquest oi the 
Cliera countr) must have taken place ver) early in the 
icign \n inscription trom I innevell) (No 75 of 1927) 
dated in the third )ear ol 1 nbnu\ancakravartin koner- 
inmai-kondan gives tnc name nnvivenra-caturvedi- 
mangalam lor a village in the ncighboui hood and a Vira 
K ivi Uuajamartl uulavarmaii is known to have been 
ruling in 1 ra\ ancorc in \ D 1251 - It is just possible 
that the. mine of the village eommeiiiorates oui king s 
victor) over the Cnera king 

1 he campaign against the Chola king may be passed 
over as the Chola countr) in this periou was practical!) 
a protectorate ol the ilO)salas 1 tie attack on lloysala 
loiees and the fate ol the Ho)sala commander Singana 
ire lcierred to in a bninngam epigraph, wheie he is said 
lo have been given over to a rutting elephant on the 
outtieneJd 3 1 he stoi tiling oi the -formications of 
ivannanur-koppam and its occupation alter the flight 01 
the lloysala king \ ini bomesvara took place before the 
seventh )car of Jatavarman bundara Pand)a, 1 e before 

1 lln. text Is ‘ f izTxGcrpzjCiccT* Q&irifhtjli> 

i^id 1 am not able lo sec in llns the proper utuue loi the crown, 
\ai’urOda)a, as is done b> iJr S k Aijaugnr Larlier we luve 

i—fi j^C cif. UuZf. f Qcjccr: lc*. x 1 a C?£.<t<r#-cr J}tx.er 

d "see .1 A" L , 1U— 7, pirt ii, pirn 45 1 he reeord inn> also belong to 

Maf winiinn kula^ekliarn and tbe evidciiee quoted is b> no means 
eoi elusive 

J Sen latmL. vol i\, p 49G- 00 of 1002 
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A.d 1258. Though 'the Hoysalas were compelled to 
retreat and to accept defeat for a time, they evidently 
refused to give up their possessions in the Tamil country 
without a struggle, and there was perhaps much fighting 
of which we have no direct evidence now The long 
Sanskrit inscription of Sundara Pandyafrom £rirangam 
opens with the statement that Sundara Pandya'had just 
sent to the other world the Moon of the Karnata Country 
(Sdmesvara) who had caused much trouble to Sriran- 
gam 1 And another inscription of the fourteenth year 
(AD. 1264-5) from Pirupparkkadal, North Arcot 
(No 702 of 1904) registers an order issued by Sundara 
Pandya from Kannanur The death of Somesvara is 
generally placed about A.D 1262 and Sundara Pand)a 
seems therefore to have held Kannanur continuously 
from the time he occupied it some time before his seventh 
year And even after the death of Vlra Somesvara, his 
successor Kamanatha appears to have been mostly kept 
out of Kannanur during Sundara Pandya’s time. 2 

The relations with Ceylon may be reserved for con- 
sideration later The conquest of Sendamangalam and 
the subjugation of its Pal lava or Kadava chieftain is the 
last military success recorded in this epigraph Thib 
chieftain was Kopperunjinga whose records aie found as 
far north as Tripurantakam (Kurnool) and Draksarama 
(Godavari) 3 , he seems to t have reckoned his regnal 
years from A.D. 1243 4 More than ten years earlier he 

1 E I , vol 111 , pp 11 and 14 <. 

* This seems the best way of expla.mng the reference to tfaniamahlpati 
in the Srirangam record (No 60 of 1892), cf Hultzsch, ARE, 1892, pira 7 
and E I , vol Hi, p 9 Contra Dr S K Aijangar, op cii , p 49 Ser also 
ARE, 1911, part li, para 47 and 1905, part li, para 23 

3 E g Nos 198 of 1905 and 419 of 1893 

* E I , vol vil, p 165 Attempts have sometimes been made to differen- 
tiate between two Kadava chieftains, father and son, and treat the father as 
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had attempted the overthrow of his Chola suzerain, but 
this rebellion being suppressed by the intervention of 
Ho)sn)n Yna Narasimlm II, he resumed Ins position 
ns a feudatorj of the Chola king Raja Raja III In 
1245-; he assumed the titles ‘ dTva ' (king) and SaLaiw 
o/i,n v t j itiAni m/n and apparent!) set himself up as 
an indi?penJent sovereign. 1 en jears later he claims to 
luve detented ceitain I bandana) akas of the Hoysala king 
in the battlcucld at Peianibalur ('I riclnnopoly district; 
and seized then ladies and treasures ' I he date of this 
iccoid tails too earls in the reign of Jatavarmnn Sundaia 
Pnnds.t 10: us to assume that this campaign of the kadava 
king m 1 riehinopoh was undertaken in concert with 
the i’audva unpeioi against the Iloj^alas. On the othei 
hand, in the Diaksarama record (No ; 19 of ifegs) dated 
m S ah. mb; (\ n 1202) koppeiunjinga claims to have 
nded in the establishment of the Pand) a empnc The 
iec oids if kdpperunpnga manifcstl) do not eschew 
hyperbole. out the campaign against the Hoysalas in 
I richmopoh m \D 1252-5, it it was undertaken in 
concert with bum! vra Pand} a, maj be taken to furmth 

gicttppitit . ,1 K 1 ' 1 K 1 III, who by tire m Hit 1 tnweitdipuran msu p 
>in 1 u (1 tin on ts commy in poui r I iter in e n 1213 {A I(L 11)06, pari n 
p triS} Hut there 1 no nl’icuiitn 1 <m \tt to dtp rt from the positn n 
tdciupby Mohr eh In tdtlint tlu 1 irm cndiptirnm record (/.'/, vol \n), 
tod I tm Mill nc.l» c cl o 11 mi nit onl\ tint kiidnta chieftain Atamynlnj 
pin ullii kopp*runjiny> ultra alias At* tin itanasambh i\a Mnhiirajnsiruh 1 
whowi subordin itc to the Cholns till aP 1243, then nssurued indepen 
dence and afterwards bee tme tributary to the Piindya kings after the 
camp ugn of Jap'tt inn an Sundnr 1 l J mdya against Scndamnngnlnni 
Alngiya fJiyun koppcrunjlnp t mu t be taken to mean kopperunjingn, tl e 
son of Alapiya b’i>nn ( A It L , 10 )G, part n, para 5) The kopperunjing 1 
records nrc clianicttnrtd by etrtain toirni on fentures which are bt ter 
<, accounted for on the hypothesis of Hvdtjcsch than on any other, and there it, 
nothing intrinsically improbable in a chieftain holding power from, say, 
a D 122i) at the earliest to about A D 12S0 at the latest The subject 
cannot be pursued further here 

1 No 73 of 1918 front Vriddhucalaui and A R t , 1925, part ii, para 26 
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some basis ior the boasttui title assumed in the Uraksa- 
rama inscription 1 

As a matter of fact, it is not easy to determine exactly 
the relations between Sundara Pandya and Kopperun- 
jinga If they were so friendly about A.D. 1253, it is 
difficult to see why Sundara Pandya refused the tribute 
sent to him by the Kadava chieftain and attacked his 
capital with such fury and took possession of his kingdom 
and his arm) before finally restoring him to rule over 
his country There is no doubt, however, that at this 
time Kopperunjinga sustained a loss of status and 
became a subordinate tributary of the Pandya emperor. 
Nearl) fourteen years later the Kadava king is found 
remitting his tribute to the Pandya king when he is 
camping in Ctudambaram 2 

1 The expression used i» Pandya mandala-sthCtpana-sutra dharZna (El, 

\ ol mi, 167, n S ) 

: N'o 162 of 1914 01 the fourteenth yeai ot Jata\arman Vira Pandya 
{A A’ L , 1915, part n, para 36 ) 

1 here is an undated record (No 229 of 1925) from the Mayavaram 
talviq which says * that during the regime of Kopperuujingade\a a certain 
Alagiyn Pallavar alias Virapratapar kept the Hoysalas in conhnement and 
ie\ied tribute from the Pundyas ’ {ARE, 1925, part u, para 26) It is 
not yet possible to say what exactly this means 

\n alternative reconstruction of the relations between Sundara Pandya 
and Kopperunjinga may be suggested Ihe enmpuign referred to m 
No 73 of lblh (Vriddhlc ilam) may be treated as an incident in the 
generally hostile relations between the Hoysalas and the rather ubiquitous 
Kopperunjinga with which Sund ira Pandya had nothing to do Then 
Sunda-a's attack on iSendamangal.un will not need any special explanation 
(that is not forthcoming) as it will be part of Ills policy of impen|tl expan- 
sion (digcijaya) And the claim in the Drakgarama record may be 
based on Kopperu-jinga’s subordinate co-operation with Sundara Pandya 
m his In er camp ugns during which, as a feudatory, he would Last been 
bound to help bundara Pandya 

M' K \ S Aiyai {Ancict t JJtkhan, pp lb7-b) supposes that 
Si d tra Pandya tnd Kopperunjinga continued to be triendly tortheend' 
aad taat the campaigu against Sendamangalam was fought against the 
ifojsai ts and tor the sake ot Kopperunjinga But in doing so he seems to 
base overlooked the guidance furnished by the Sanskrit inscriptions ot Sun 
dam Pandya Au// akakatt kufap&kata m the Samastajagad introduction, 
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Thus, before the seventh year of his reign, Sundara 
Pandja extended his sway over Travancore, and the 
modern districts of Trichmopoly (including Puduk- 
kottah), Taniore and South Arcot There were other 
successes achieved about the same time or soon after 
that are mentioned in the Sanskrit introduction begin- 
ning Safiiai.iajacrada'lhaia which appears as early as the 
seventh lear of the reign (No 260 of 1906) and in other 
records There is no possibility at present of deter- 
mining the order in which these expeditions were 
undertaken by the king 1 He is said to have subjugated 
the Magadai country, a name applied in mediaeval 
records to portions of Salem and Arcot districts, and it is 
quite possible that this was done in the course of the 
war against the Hoysalas and Kopperunjinga 2 The 
conquest of the Kongu country must have also resulted 
from the same campaigns, and there is very good reason 
to believe that the modern distncts of Salem and Coim- 
batore formed part of the Pandya emwre for some time 
after Sundara Pandya’ s reign 3 Lastly, Sundara Pandya 

Rdthaka nr pah prddhzamst (No 1S2 of 1892), BhanktvH Kfifhakadur- 
gam (No 52 of 1S93) Ghoradvatratha-khvina kathakc-ptiri satrfiai satnakar 
ff/mofthe Srirangam Inscription (E I %ol ill, p 7) and a Tamil \erse 
among the Chidambaram inscriptions (Sen Tamil , \ol n p 4921 show 
be) ond doubt that the Kadava chieftain was the enem> m the ^endaman- 
galam campaign 

'Dr S K iVyanga'- (op ctt p 50 and n 1) follows the order in which 
e\ents are mentioned m a Sanskrit inscription from Tirupputhuli (-No 52 
of 1893 r^rom KanchTparam) but there appears no particular reason for 
accepting this order as against others, say, that in No 182 of 1892 from 
Chidambaram 

- Udgainayy a . Magadham in 52 of 1893 For the extent of Magadai- 
mandalam see ARE , 1925, partii, para 42 

3 See Sen Tamil, \ol iv, p 493 , ARE, 1906, part n para 27 In the 
same ripor*- in paragraph 38 the records of VIra Ramanatha and Vira 
Vi§\ anatha found in Salem and Coimbatore districts are taken to be 
evidence of a reconquest of this region b> the Hoysalas But the fact must 
be interpreted in the light of the Pandya records found in these districts 
Contra Hultzsch, E I , vol lii, p 11 
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claims to have killed Gandagopala, occupied Kanchl- 
puram, defeated Ganapati the Kakatiya king, and 
performed a Vlrabhiseka m Nellore This is confirmed 
by some inscriptions (Nos 332, 340 and 361 of 1913) 
from Chidambaram which contain Tamil verses stating 
that Sundara Pandya ‘ inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Telungas at Mudugur, slaughtering them and their 
allies, the Aryas, right up to the bank of the Peraru and 
driving the Bana chief into the forest’ 1 All these 
references are apparently to various occurrences in the 
course of a single campaign against the ‘ northern 
kings’ , and if that be so, the reference to Ganapati would 
mean that the campaign was undertaken some time 
before AD 1260 The enemy against whom the cam- 
paign was primarily directed was Gandagdpala, a 
Telugu-Choda ruler who was m possession of Nellore 
and Kanchipuram The Bana chieftain and the Kaka- 
tlya king were perhaps the allies of Gandagopala whom 
Sundara Pandya did not pursue after they were repulsed 
in battle Gandagopala was however ‘ sent to the other 
world ’, as an inscription from Chidambaram records, 
and his territory was annexed to the Pandya empire and 
entrusted to his brothers who were apparently to rule as 
feudatories of the Pandya sovereign 2 

1 A R E , 1914, part n, pari 18 

* & in Tamil, \ol iv p 493 The identification of Gandagopala^and of 
the Ar> an allies of the Telungns presents considerable difficulty For 
the An, as, see Dr S K Aiyangar op cit , p 49, n 4, also the reference 
given in the preceding note It is not clear why Prof S K.r Aiyangar says 
1 the Aryar are referred to in connection with the Hoysalas In all the three 
references to them we have ’ I have tentatively assumed that it is a reference 
to Ganapiti and his forces which aided Gandagopala ° 

From the expression Vlragamj.agopd.la vipina diva dahana in the Sans- 
kri introduction, it has been assumed (e g ARE, 1916, part n, para 81 
and Appendix G) that the opponent of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya was 
Vragandagdpala But, the Tamil record speaks only of Gandagdpala 
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The wars of Sundara Pandya resulted in such an 
extension of his power that he assumed the imperial 
titles Maharajadiiaia-sriparamesvara and Einmandala- 
mum-kondai uliya They also brought him a vast 

treasure which he employed m beautifying the temples 
at Chidambaram and Srfrangam and endowing liberally 
these fwo famous shrines of fsiva and Visnu At 
Chidambaram Sundara Pandya is said to have performed 
several tulabh&i as and erected a ‘Golden Hall’ for 
Lord Nataraja 1 His gifts to the Srirangam temple 
and his building of parts of it are recorded in a 
long Sanskrit inscription which Hultzsch has sum- 
marized in the following words 2 ‘ He built a shrine of 

Narasimha and another of Visnu’s attendant Visvak- 
sena both of which were covered with gold, and a gilt 
tower which contained an image of Narasimha Further 
he covered the (original or central) shrine of the temple 
with gold, an achievement of which he must have been 
specially proud, as he assumed with reference to it 
the surname HemScchadana Raja le, “the king who 
covered the temple with gold ”, and as he placed m the 
shrine a golden image of Visnu which he called after 
his own new surname He also covered the inner wall 

(dsBiiejar SLppsezrL- GviruiretSsa- eSezrgpedQp QurrtsS ') and it is quite possi- 
ble that Vita ij the Sanskrit expression is not an integral part of the name 
At any rate ViragandagSpala of KanJhipnram (the son of Vijayaganda- 
gSpala) -jt'ho came to power about a d 1290 could not ha\ e been Sundara 
Pandja’s opponent And it seems likely that by disposing of his enemy 
Gandagopala, the Pandya became master both of Kanchipuram and of 
Nellore a'tid if t^ls assumption is confirmed by further evidence, it is quite 
possible that Sundara Pandya 's enem> was the most famous of the Ganda- 
gopalas, the first of the four mentioned m ARE, 1920, part it, para S3 
See Bu'terworth and Venugopanl Chetty, Nellore Inscriptions, (vol in, 
pp 1432-3) on Gandagopala alias Allun Tirukkalattide\ a who was ruling 
in 1254-5 at Ranch! and Nellore 
1 Nos 179 and 182 of 1892, 

* h I , vol ill, p 11 
22 
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of the central shrine with gold and built, in front of it, a 
dining hall, which he equipped with golden vessels. In 
the month of Caitra he celebrated the “ procession 
festival” of the God For the “festival of God’s sporting 
with Laksmi ” he built a golden ship. The last verse 
of the inscription states that the king built three golden 
domes over the image of Hemacchadana-Raja-Hari, 
over that of Garuda, and over the hall which contained 
the couch of Visnu The following miscellaneous 
gifts to Ranganatha are enumerated in the inscription — 
A garland of emeralds, a crown of jewels, a golden 
image of Sesa, a golden arch, a pearl garland, a canopy 
of pearls, different kinds of golden fruits, a golden car, 
a golden trough, a golden image of Garuda, a golden 
under-garment, a golden aureola, a golden pedestal, 
ornaments of jewels, a golden armour, golden vessels 
and a golden throne The first of the gifts which are 
here enumerated, appears to have suggested the surname 
Marakataprthvibhri , 1 e , the emerald king which is 
applied to Sundara Pandya in veise 13 ’ And this gar- 
land of emeralds was seized from the Kathaka (Kadava) 
king Kopperunjinga [vetse 4) Occasionally there are 
recorded in ihe inscriptions of this reign gifts to palhs 1 
and other religious institutions outside the pale of 
orthodox Hinduism, and this, taken along with the king’s 
liberal and impartial patronage of the shrines Of Siva and 
Visnu, maybe accepted as some indication of pqace in 
the religious life of the country. 

The epigraphs of this reign contain more direct refer- 
ences to the personal qualities of the monarch than is 
common in mediaeval Pandya records His loye of 
splendour and display is seen in the abhisekas (corona- 
tions) he held at Nellore and ^rirangam and m the 

1 E g. 358 of 1908 
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repeated tulsbhai as on various octasions at Chidambaram 
and Srlrangam. 1 Almost every verse in the Ranganatha 
inscription is calculated to impress this trait of the king 
on its readers, and he is repeatedly spoken of as ‘ the 
Sun ’ m expressions like RajasJlrya , Raj a- tap ana, Ksiti- 
pati Ravt, etc Some of the inscriptions from Chidam- 
baram* bestow special praise on the king’s peisonal 
courage in battle and on his skill in capturing fortresses 2 
T*hat he gloried m the extent of his empire may be 
inferred from his title K&nc/npura- Varad/iisvara m his 
Sanskrit introduction, corresponding to KanJiipuram 
Kondan of some Tamil records (No 64 of 1927) Sundara 
Pandya was very proud of the golden roofs he had made 
for the gods at Chidambaram and Srlrangam, and set up 
images called KdyilponmZyndapD umal in different parts 
of the realm in commemoration of the act and instituted 
special festivals to the images every month on the day of 
Mu/a, the astensm of the king’s birth 3 Alter his exten- 
sive conquests he assumed the surname Eilcindaiaiyanait 
(became lord of all), issued coins with that legend, and 
instituted in temples special festivals called attei tins 
name 4 The name Kodandaiama does not seem to have 


‘Dr S K Aiyangar’s statements that the king mounted on an elephant 
and weighed himself against gold and jewels is based on the Koil o[ugu , as 
also his reference to the queen Cherakula\alh The 'elephant-feature’ is 
not confirmed by the epigraph he qtjotes in the note at p Slop cit 

- Nos 178 and 179 of 1S92 

3 St?e e g 531 of 1920 and ARE , 1921, part n, para 41 

4 See Hultzsch m / A , \ol xxi p 324, for the coins , also No 277 of 1913 
and ARE, 1914, part n, para lb for the festi\al , also ARE, 1913, part u, 
para 44 , ARE, 1922, part u, para 37 appears to be mistaken both in 
denying the title EllandalarySttan to the king and in ascribing the other title 
Ratifl£it:gar5k$asa to him The inscriptions 328 and 329 of 1921 are both 
Konennmaikondan records which do not seem to sustain the inferences 
made bj the epigraphist m the paragraph referred to above The summan 
of the records m Appendix B makes this clear The Sundara Pandya Devar 
who set up the image mentioned in No 328 may be a later king 
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been borne by this king, but by a later Sundara 
Pandya. 1 

Two princes are referred to in some records which 
certainly belong to the time of this Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya, but their relation to the king is not quite clear 
One of them is Kulasekhara, who is called Annalvi in 
records of the ninth and tenth years of our king, 2 and 
is perhaps identical with the Kulasekhara for whose merit 
a mandapa was erected in Tirupputkuli by a minor chief- 
tain or an official who called himself PallavadhTsvara. 3 
It is possible that the reference in all these cases is to 
Jatavarman Kulasekhara II, as the expressions Ksitipa 
and Perumal are used m the Tirupputkuli epigraph. 
The otner person mentioned in the records of Sundara 
Pandya is a Vikrama Pandya who is referred to as 
N%yanai and in whose name a new village was founded 
in the thirteenth year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 4 
It has been suggested that a Maravarman Vikrama 
Pandya was ruling about this time with an initial date of 
about \ D. 1 249 and if that was so, he might be the Naya- 
itclr referred to. But more proof is required than is yet 
available before this suggestion can be finally accepted. 5 

1 Contra K V S Atyar, Ancient Dekhan , p 167 Dr S K Aiyangar, 
op cit , p S3 and ARE, 1921, part 11 , para 41 Mr Aiyar refers to 
two facts in support of his view — (1) that the king is called a second Rama 
in plundering the island of Cej Ion and (2) stone epigraphs providing for 
the kodi.ndaruman Sandi The king is called a second Rama, not 
K&dandararaa and the stone epigraphs referred to are Konennmaikondan 
records, none of which necessarily belongs to the present ruler It will be 
seen later that the name was taken by Sundara Pandya who began to rule 
c a D 1302-3 

3 Nos 425 and 426 of 1913 and ARE, 1914, part n, para 19 

’ No 19 of 1899 

4 Nos 277 and 278 of 1913 and ARE, 1914, part u, para 20 It is dfubt- 
fnl if No 90 of 1897 from Mannargudi (Tanjore) in the twelfth year of a 
Jatl\arman Sundara which mentions a Vikrama Randy an Mandapam 
it a reference to the same Vikrama Rangachan, p 1295 

* See ARE, 1918, part u, para 45 
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It is not possible to say exactly when the reign of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandja closed The latest regnal 
) ear mentioned in records 1 with the Sanskrit introduc- 
tion characteristic of the king seems to be the nineteenth, 
which will take us to A D 1269-70 He might have 
reigned a little longer , in any case there is clear evidence 
that the reign of this illustrious ruler did not close before 
the next great monarch Maravarman Kulasekhara came 
to power 


1 E p I'is of Mr k \ S At) nr snvs, 1 The last )car of 

ehls illustrious Pn«l\ i '■miriiRii tikes us to a d 1271’ {op cti p 16S) , 
Or s k Insofar •■n)s Ins ‘rule pcr.ntps lasted on to his twent) 
third or tweatx fourth rtpnilstir’ No rcfc-tncts arc gi\en h) either 
No -JM of 1-1S is in \«. ir «c.tn pltn twent) fixe of n Jatihnrmnn Tn- 
ShiAan icahr iv ir in 1 lfirl.hu Na\ mar Sundara I J "ind)n DC\n 
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JATAV ARMAN VlRA PANDYA (ace A.u 1253) 
MARAVARMAN KULA6EKHARA (acc A d 1268) 

BEFORE we give an account of the times of Mafavarman 
Kulasekhara, another ruler who was contemporary yvith 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya for the greater part of his 
reign must be noticed. This is Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya who takes credit for some of the successes won 
during the time of Jatavarman Sundara, and who perhaps 
carried out several expeditions under the direction of 
that monarch There are a considerable number of 
inscriptions that can definitely be ascribed to this Vira 
Pandya, and some of these indicate that he began his rule 
some time about the middle of A.D 1253 1 and continued 
to rule for at least twenty-two years till say A D 1274-5. 2 
It is not possible to fix the area of Vira Pandya’ s rule 
from the provenance of his inscriptions , though most of 
them come from Tinnevelly, Madura and Ramnad 
districts and the Pudukkottah state, we have stray 


1 Kielhorn and Sewell fix the accession between June 20 and July 4, 
a d 1253 (/ A , vol xliv, p 196) Mr L D Swaxnikkannu Pillai thought 
that Kielhorn’ s Vira Pandya was a Majmarman and that Ja$a\ arman Vira 
Pandya was another king who begrn his rule in a d 1254 \I A , vol xlil) 
According to Sewell the only inscription which seems to support this view 
is No 395 of 1909 and in it Majavarman is a mistake for Jatavarifian, as the 
achievements recorded in the epigraph are the same as those of Jatavarman 
(/ A , vol xliv, p 194 and n 16) The final position of the au.hor of the 
Indian Ephtmens on this question is far from clear He seems to 
postulate three Jatavarman Vira Pandyas with accession dates in A D 
1253, 1254 and 1280, and says also ‘ but this inference is not yet established-} 
b> indubitable proof ’ (vol 1, part 11, pp 95-7) Elsewhere he refers 395 of 
1909 to a Maravarman Vira Pandya of a later century (Pudukkottah 
inscription No 454 ) 

* No 128 of 1908 gives the twenty-second year, A d 1275, (Sewell). 
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records from other places like Kanchipuram (No. 483 of 
1919) and Coimbatore 1 We have in fact no means of 
knowing what exactly was the position ofVlra Pandya and 
rulers like him, ‘ co-regents’ as they have been called, 
and how- the administration of the empire was regulated 
The records of Jatavarman Vira Pandya begin in one 
of three* ways. The simplest form (eg 185 of 1895) 
gixps the jatavarman and Tnbhuvanacakravartin titles 
and refers to the conquests of Ilani, Kongu and the Chola 
kingdom, and the victory over Vallan and the aohiscka 
at Chidambaram before mentioning the king’s name and 
regnal year A slightly more elaborate form refers in 
like manner to the conquest of Kongu and flam, to the 
destruction of a hill ( kudu ) of the fierce Vadugas, the 
capture of the two banks of the Ganges ( ? ) and the 
Ka\eri, and the camping of the king in Chidambaram to 
collect the tribute from the Kadava and perform the 
ahJit^La 2 The most ostentatious of these introductions 
begins w ith the w r ords Tm/mapa/ Valai (fi^uiSGireuernr) 
and, while attributing incredible feats to Vira Pandya, 
seems to record some interesting particulars of the actual 
expeditions undertaken by the king against the Chola 
country and Ceylon We learn from this introduction 3 

1 No 35 of 1923 nnd ARE, 1923, pnrt ii, porn CS No* 299 and 
302 of 1919frogi North Arcot • 

r This form appears in Pudukkottnh Nos 370 nnd 379 of which 379 =• 
No 131-pf 1907 (Madras) The words in the text must be quoted ns there 
is some uncertainty ns to the interpretation— ‘QsiraiS{psi Qstrcxr® 

xass/c sncS/ffx/lo (ataQfircar® ’ J he difficult} lies 

in the phrase ARE , 1912, part ii, pnrn 39 makes 

this n conquest of Gnngai niidu nnd nt ARE, 1915, part n, para 36 
thephmse seems to be ignored altogether 

3 The summnn is in ARE, 1912, pnrt ii, para 39 Text in 
Pudukkottah, No 36G The words at the end of the summary in ARE, 
1912 * and subdued the Kerala ' do not seem to be borne out by the 
Pudukkottah^text 
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that Vira Pandya ‘ fought with the Chola king a battle 
at Kavikkalam, killed (in fight) one of the two kings of 
Ceylon, captured his army, chariots, treasures, throne, 
crown, necklaces, bracelets, parasols, chauns and other 
royal possessions, planted the Pandya flag with the 
double fish on the Konamalai and the high peaks of the 
Tnkutagiri mountain, and received elephants at tribute 
from the other king of Ceylon (whom, perhaps, f he 
raised to the throne) * Lastly the introduction ^refers 
to the king’s settlement of his relations with a Savan- 
maindan (^irevesretnuus^esr) who was at first recalcitrant 
but submitted afterwards. It is possible that these 
facts are implied also in the attribute given to Vira 
Pandya in an inscription in his tenth year which says 
4 he took the crown and the crowned head of fSavaka’ 
But the meaning of these references is by no means 
clear yet 1 However, most of these campaigns must be 
the same as those mentioned m the records of Jatavar- 
man Sundara Pandya, and if the statements' in these 
introductions of Vira Pandya are true, there can be no 
doubt that Vira played a decisive part m some of the 
most important achievements m Sundara Pandya’ s reign 
The conquest of Ceylon narrated in such detail is not 
mentioned in any records dated earlier than the tenth 
year of Vira Pandya. It should, however, be remembered 

1 There is only one text of this important record (Pudukkottah, glo 366) 
and in it the reference is in the following words (11 11-12)— ‘u [WJ 
Q&tuiuir fiseoQ&iu @0iEfi0-ire)6sr enlDnpar meoiB^is B/D0& dforastpev 6$ iredenn& 

((§) L-Lf.fi @(0SQ&ir0TlD Jj&OBlITU UU-eS-S^S! QJLPEiQ QfiJfKlf&peSt Q pA 

umr (LpQ£p/8su esrire/fei^gj (q<f)i uSfigl fiiseafi u>n uar SSmruiSt-j— OrrS i ir Qrtfn 
•gjar/r Qmu<FQ&eoQ*ar(eQ)aoi- QsirtBfifitgaf) ’ No 588 of 191fi from 

KariSaindamangalam (Tinnevelly) does not mention the conquest of Kongu 
but refers to the taking of the crown and the crowned head of iSavaka 
‘ Probably the land of Savaka might have been intended’— A R E , 1917, 
part ii, para 11, 
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that Sundara Pandya is said to have collected a 
tribute of levels and elephants from the Ceylonese before 
the seventh year of his reign, that is, before AD 1258. 
The Ceylonese chronicles have nothing to tell of these 
transactions and it is not possible to determine how there 
came to be two kings m Ceylon and why one of 
them wr& selected by Vira Pandya for more favourable 
treatment than the other As for the places mentioned 
in connection with this evpedition, it has been suggested 
that Konamalai is very probably the same as Tirukkona- 
malai in the Tamtam and that Tnkutagin is the name 
applied to a three-peaked mountain m the Kandiyan 
country 1 Kavikkalam, the scene of the fight with 
the Chola, in which elephants appear to have played a 
decisive part {v 7 [afif)d)), is not easy to identify The 
only known Chola ruler of the time, Rajendra III, boasts 
of having taken the crowned heads of two Pandyas 
(No 515 of 1922) 

Vira Pandya’s conquest of Kongu is proved by the 
presence of a few of his records in the Coimbatore 
district 2 Who the Vallan was that was overcome by 
Vira Pandya before his coronation at Chidambaram, who 
the Vadugas were whose stronghold he destroyed, and 
where that stronghold was, are matters which, like many 
others relating to the history of the Pandya kings of this 
period, must be left unexplamed in the present state of 


'ARE, 1^12, part h, parn 39 

* A R E , 1923, part il, para 68 and No 35 of 1923 from Idigarai It is an 
interesting fact that this damaged record contains the well-known Sanskrit 
Introduction Samasla-bhuvanaikavira usually attributed to Maravarman 
Vikrama Pandya who is taken to ha\e begun to rule some years later It 
seems possible that the Introduction originally belonged to Vira Pandya 
and was subsequently appropriated by Vikrama Pandya (ARE 
1914, part'ii, para 20 ) ' ? 

23 
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our knowledge. 1 The tributary and subordinate posi- 
tion in the Pandya Empire of the rebellious Kadava 
chieftain, Kopperunjingadeva, has been mentioned before. 

The records of Vira Pandya are of more than usual 
interest for a study of the social and economic condi- 
tions of the country during this period Though the 
more detailed study of such conditions has been reserved 
to a later chapter some of these records may be briefly 
noticed here One inscription from the Pudukkottah 
state (No. 372 of 1906) throws much light on judicial 
methods and describes an ordeal of the plough-share , 
another from Kurralam (Tinnevelly) registers a trans- 
action between an individual and the assembly of 
Tirukkuttalam which is stated to have met together in 
T irumukkalvattam, by which is probably meant a hall 
where it usually held its sittings ‘No. 432 of 1917 
records that the village assembly bought a piece of land 
from the people of Sundara Pandyapuram and let a por- 
tion of it on permanent lease to a certain Anda Pillai in 
exchange for a fixed annual rent in paddy and money on 
every mu (ui/r) of cultivated land.’ It was also stipulated 
that the lessee would pay on every ma of waste plot 
that he brought under cultivation an annually pro- 
gressive rate of rent for the first four years and a 
fixed rate thereafter 2 Two epigraphs from the North 
Arcot district (Avur, Nqs. 299 and 302: of 1919) 
contain details of kadamat assessment in that part of the 


1 Vallan has sometimes been taken to be the king of the Chola ,countr} 
(ARE, 1907, part li, para 27) But the conquest of Vailan ls'always 
mentioned as a separate event which occurred after the capture of Chojamand- 
alam thus, <rry?(ipi5iQjsrrn(BjW G&ffpuessn-.eiQpeiQstrasB® eaeieoirosaQ^aBsrjp, 
@eo3sou>irn;e;tfiiijar,’ etc The Vadugas are taken to be Kanarese (ARE, 
1915, part li, para 36) They might as well have been Telugus to whom 
the name is more commonly applied by the Tamils, 

* A R.E , 1918, part ii, para 48, 
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title ‘ who took all countries ’ had begun to rule, as his 
numerous records point to some day between the tenth 
and twenty-seventh June, A.D. 1268 as the date from 
which his regnal years were counted . 1 It is thus seen 
that there were at least three kings, Sundara Pandya, 
Vira Pandya and Kulasekhara, at this time. It will 
become clear from what follows that this feature “marked 
the whole of Kulasekhara’s reign and perhaps also the 
period that followed. A Maravarman V lkrama Pandya, 
two Jatavarman Sundara Pandyas and a Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya are known to have ruled with Maravarman 
Kulasekhara at different times, and there were possibly 
others like Maravarman Srfvallabha (acc A D.1257) and 
Jatavarman farivallabha (acc. A D. 1291) whose existence, 
though probable, has not been proved beyond doubt 2 
The evidence of foieign writers relating to this period 
confirms the inferences made from the inscriptions. 
Marco Polo, who visited part of the Pandya kingdom 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, speaks ol 
‘ live royal brothers ’ and ‘ five crowned kings ’ of this 
‘ great province of Ma’bar’. Chinese sources regard- 
ing the diplomatic intercourse with Ma’bar in 1280 and 
the following years mention ‘ the five brothers who were 


X IA, vol xliv and E I , vol x, p 141 Kielhorn’s view that this 
KulaSekhara was the immediate successor of Vira Pandya, the conqueror ot 
Ilam and Kongu, has now to be given up in view of records subsequently 
discovered 

2 Mr L D Swamikkannu Pillai first discovered the possibility of their 
existence and Mr Sewell after a careful examination of tys data' wanted 
further evidence before the existence of these kings could be taken as 
proved (7 A , vols xlii and xliv) Mr Swamikkannu Pillai also postulated a 
Sundara Pandya (Jatavarman) with accession date in a d 1270 ff (7 A , 
vol sin), but subsequently gave him up (List of Pudukkottah Inscriptions, 
p 66 n) The Indian kphemeris, however, introduces a Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya acc a d 1270 (vol i, part n, p 101) These instances 
show how difficult the chronology of these kings still continues to be. 
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Sultans'.' 1 he Muhammadan historian Wassat who 
had chances of gaining a more accurate knowledge o£ 
booth India in his da) sn)s, * A few )cars since the 
Du 11 u is Sund.ua Pandi, who had three brothers, 
each of w horn established himself in independence in some 
diuerent eountrv Lonsiduing the ro)al state main- 
tiuied *in these kings who were all contemporaries, it is 
it o,t surprising that the) stunk ioreign observers as 
ruling UKiepcmieull) oj out another, for nut onl) did 
the) cause mseripiions to tie engiav ed and endowments 
to In muii eun m his own name out the) seem tohaxc 
e\cn e\eru , -ed the rignt ot eomage \t the same 

tune theie is no uouot alniut the superior position of Kula* 
sekfnri as tj )c sovereign monarch, and this teems to have 
oeen umierstoou in Mar^o Polo and \\ assaf Marco 
Polo sn)s dial \sinr ‘ w is the eldest of the live brothei 
kings', \smr ^\scnr m another version) is no doubt 
a eoriojuion ol bckhai J \nd \\ assaf though he 
si.tie s m one pine 1 i lea )e»rs since the Dewar was 
Sumiar i’anoi ’ uni iceonls Ins death, says elsew'hcre 
* k lies Dewar, the i tiler oi vla’bai enjo)ed a highl) 
prospucgis lue, c' tcrnnng to tort) and odd ) cars’ 4 
1 he s) titein ot joint rulers or co-regents which thus 
prevailed in the 1 liter j art ol the thirteenth century in the 

• 'lulr ini eon'it', In i (h of '/.no /Wo, \o] ii, pp 331, 337, 371 
M trio gplo Itis ti iitit in tn\rllcf.' st<»r\ nbmit the mother of these kings 
britij it Ii \ c .t Mir utncol It! \i it, mid In r throwing her ell between them to 
prc\cut their (if hunt In till wnj s|, C| lull imm) n tune, brought them to 
Oc tt * 11m win n he ilk it will nuii i lire ill) happen thnt thejwillfnll 
out mid de_tro> ulie ullutl cl ' (p 371) 

’/ lint aid /Jt uio'i, \o\ in, p (J 

’ l?ule and Cordn-r, op ett ,\o\ u p 370 mid Dr S k Ai>nngnr, Soutf- 
Jntlta and lltr Muhamtnaifai In aders, p 50 

4 Llltol and Do own, sol in, p 53 It inn> be mentioned thnt the 
MahUnwiSa (ot Inter m the ehnpter) nlho knows of ' fi\e brethren ' of 
whom ktilnieLlinrn wur, chick 
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Pandya empire must have been the result of the great 
extension of the empire during this period and an imita- 
tion of the practice of sending out princes of the royal 
family as viceroys which had prevailed in the Chola 
empire 

The insciiptions of Maravaiman Kulasekhara ‘ who 
conquered all countries ’ are very numerous ancf found 
mostly in the eastern Tamil districts and the regnal 
years mentioned in them range from 3 to 44. A few of 
these records begin with a historical introduction ‘ Ter 
Pol etc.’ which is not of much value as most of it is 
poetry The only definite statements made in it are that 
the tiger of the Cholas had been sent to rule the forests, 
that all religions flourished in friendly toleration of one 
another and that the rulers of various countries brought 
their tributes to the king 1 We also learn that the king 
had a palace at J ayangondasolapuram and that the king’s 
throne in the palace was called Kalingarayan. This is 
clear proof that the Cholas had ceased to exist as a 


1 Nos 25 of 1891 and 465 of 1909 of the years ten and four respectively 
Mr Krishna Sastri (at ARE, 1910, part u, para 36) holds that ' it is certain 
that he (KulaSekhara of No 465 of 1909) could not be identical -with 
Miravarman KulaSehhara I, "who was pleased to take every country ” ’ 
His reasons are (a) KulaSekhara * who conquered e\ery country’ is not 
known to have had any eulogy in the form of a historical introduction , 
(6) the mention of the chief officer Kalingarayan in the repord makes it 
probable that this Maravarman KulaSekhara was a contemporary or suc- 
cessor of Ja(avarman Srivallabha, and (c) the historical introduction was 
characteristic of the records of the first kings of the mediaeval Pandyas 
Reasons (a) and (c) simply beg the question As for (6), Mr Krishna Sastri 
himself ascribes another record No 366 of 1913 to KulaSekhpra ' who took 
all countries ’ for the very reason that it mentions Kalingarayan (ARE, 
1914, part ii, para 22) That No 465 of 1909 does not give the title ‘ who took 
all countries ’ is no argument against its being ascribed to the kin& , for 
when there is a characteristic introduction to a record, the king’s surnames 
ma\ or rnaj not appear See Jatavarman Sundara’s records beginning 
Pu malar Polar Dr S K Aiyangar ascribes No 465 of 1909 to our king- 
op ctl , pp 56 and 221 
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power The last of them who made any attempt to save 
the Chola line from annihilation was Rajcndra III and 
he had probably ceased to rule when Maravarman Kula- 
sekhara came to the throne 1 An epigraph from 
SermadeM (No 602 of 1916) dated in the twentieth year 
of the king furnishes some commcntar) on his title and 
mentions that lie conquered the Malainadu, Sonadu, the 
two Kongus, Tlam and Tondaimandalam These are 
probably references to campaigns rendered necessary o i 
account of some local trouble or other, for most of the 
territories mentioned had been brought undei subjection 
b) Jat'ivarman Sundara Pnnd\a and Vira Pandya 

Rather carh in his reign the king went on an expedi- 
tion against the Travancorc country (Malainadu) and 
one of the chief incidents in the campaign was probably 
the capture of kollam (Quilon) Some records of the 
king from the TinncvcJh district confirm the conquest, 
rather the reconquest, of Malainadu, and give the titles 
Chnnrn vn ra and KoUant-Kottda 2 That Kulasekhara 
continued to be in undisputed possession of the Sonadu 
and Tondaimandalam is proved by the presence of many 
of his inscriptions in all the important places in these 
districts In spite of Kulasekhara’s claim to have con- 
quered the two Kongus, no records of his are found 
in the Kongu country On the other hand, a record 
from Tinna\el!) (No. 29 of 1927) mentions 3 that Kula- 
sekhara built a foiiJtata wall of the Tinnevelly temple 

’ S e * -7/?/ . 101.7, part it, para 32 nnd 1021 pin ii, para 45 Also Dr 
S k Al\ nnt'nr? of> at , pp 5C and 94-5 

r QrsteiCu&p occur ns enrl> ns the eighth >ear in No 126 of 1907 For 
<, the rcH see A R / , 1927, pnrt ii, para 42, where the reference to No 120 
of 1903 is ptrhnps a mistake 

’This record is iv-ipned to Jn{l\armnn KulaSCkhnm arc a d 1190 in 
ARC, 1927, part ii, prim 41 , but that period is too enrl> for n Pandja 
kine who claims to have beaten the Hoysalas 
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from the booty collected after defeating the Kerala, the 
Chola and the Hoysala kings Another inscription 
mentions that the king was in his camp at Kannanur in 
his fifteenth year. 1 We also find records of Kula- 
sekhara’s co-regent Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (ace. 

\ d 1276) in the Kongu country, and later still, early 
in the fourteenth century, the Muhammadan historians 
tell us of a Pandya ruler with his headquarters at Kalul 
(Karur) 2 All these facts leave little room for doubt 
that the Kongu country was more or less effectively 
controlled by the Pandya rulers till the end of Kula- 
sekhara’s reign 

The conquest of Ceylon is borne out by the Mahuvamsa 
and appears to have taken place about A.D 1284, when 
Parakrama Bahu III was ruling the island 3 ‘ Then 

there arose a famine m the land (Ceylon). Then the 
five brethren who governed the Pandyan kingdom sent 
to this island, at the head of an army, a great minister 
of much power who was a chief among the Tamils known 
as Ariya Cakkavatti, albeit he was not an Anya. And 
when he had landed and laid waste the country on ever) 
side he entered the great and noble fortress, the city of 
Subhagiri And he took the venerable tooth-relic and 
all the solid wealth that was there and returned to the 


1 No 32S of 1923 sumimnzed in A RE, 1924, part u, para So There were 
houc\er several places of the name Kannanur There is a reference to 
Kamaftarasar in No 20 of 1912 (from the Tmnevelly district) of the fourth 
v ear This led Mr Krishna Sas f ri ( ARE , 1012, partii, para 35) to believe 
that the Hojsalas under Vlra Rlmanatha were still occupying the Tamil 
country and interfering with the Pandyas In the absence of the text 
of the inscription ! t is not possible to check the validity of Mr Snstn’s 
inference, but it is acainst the general trend of affairs after the accession 
of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (a d 1251) 

1 Wassaf in Elliot and Dowson, vol lii, p 54 

3 J R A S , 1913, p 531 It is likely that the actual Pandyan invasion 
of Cejlon was in the reign of his predecessor {MahRvamSa, xc, vv 48-50 ) 
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Pandyan country. And there he gave the tooth relic 
unto the king Kulasekhara who was even like unto a 
sun expanding the lotus-like race of the great Pandyan 
kings ’ 1 The commander of the Pandyan forces men- 
tioned in this account, Ariya Cakravarti, is referred to 
also in an inscription (No. no of 1903) of the king in 
his thirty-seventh year as taking his orders from him 2 
Paj-akrama Bahu had to bow before the storm and the 
MaJmvcurna says that he adopted persuasive methods 
with the Pandya monarch, visited the Pandyan court 
and succeeded in inducing Kulasekhara to surrender the 
sacred tooth as a favour 

Wassaf says of Kulasekhara’ s reign that ‘ dunng 
that time neither any foreign enemy entered his country 
nor any severe malady confined him to bed ’. ‘ The 

fortunate and happy sovereign ’ according to the same 
writer, ‘ enjoyed a highly prosperous life ’ We have 
evidence from the inscriptions, however, of a short period 
of illness from which the king suffered and which appears 
to have had rather important consequences in the public 
administration of the country In an epigraph from the 
Tanjore district (No. 46 of 1906) 3 dated in the thirty- 
fourth year of the king, ‘ the country is said to have been 
in a state of confusion at the time and the people were 
in distress This state of things seems to have been 

1 MahgvaviSa, xc , Tumour and Wiiesinha, part il, pp 314-5 

* Dr S K Alyangar appears to be right in pomting out as against 
Mr K V S Aiyar (see Alyangar op at , pp 57-8 and Aiyar, Ancient 
Dekhan' pp 170,-1) that the Anya Cakravarti was not a Muhammadan but a 
Tamil 

3 See ARE, 1907, part ii, para 27 This record comes from Tirukkadai- 
yur anS Mr T A Gopinatha Rao was clearly wrong In ascribing it to the 
Kulasekhara of the civil war of the twelfth century ( Trav Arch Series, 
\ol il, p 16) The details of date In the record work out correctly for 
September 10, A.D 1301 in the thirty-fourth year of our king (/ A , vol, xliv, 
p 198) 

24 
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brought about by the king making over a portion of his 
dominions to his younger brothers Kulasekhara ap- 
parently resumed the ceded territories subsequently. As 
a result of this step, the people, who had migrated to 
other provinces in the interval, returned to their native 
country \ Another inscription 1 dated about three years 
earlier in the thirty-first year which records a gift 1 of land 
for the recovery of the king from some illness probably 
explains the circumstances which led to the events men- 
tioned in the later inscription 

Kulasekhara appears to have had the surname Bhit- 
vanekavlra which is found in at least one of his records, 
if not more . 2 There are references, in the records of 
Kulasekhara and his contemporary Vira Pandya, to a 
number of chieftains with names ending in Vanadirayan 
or Mabeli Vanadirayan. These are among the earliest 
references in Pandya records to a race of feudatories who 
seem at first to have started as hereditary local officials 
in charge of the administration of portions of the king- 
dom In later times, the Vanadirayans in the Madura 
country look advantage of the growing weakness of the 
Pandyan kings to declare their independence and restrict 
the actual rule of the later Pandyas to the Tinnevelly 
district It would appear that these local officials so 
long as they retained a subordinate character indicated 
their subjection by employing the names of princes of 
the ruling family as their aliases. The fsambuva/ayans 
who were Chola feudatories are known to have done so , 3 
and the names of the Mabehvanadirayans mentioned m 
the Pandya records under reference are best explained on 

1 No S06 of 1904 which yields a regular date in a D 1299 for the 
thirty first year (/ A , vol xliv, p 198) 

* Nos 260 of 1917 and 218 of 1924 Also ARE, 1924, part ii, para 35, 

s A R E , 1919, part li, para 21 gives several examples of this. 
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that supposition On the other hand, the kings to whom 
those officials were subject used terms evincing a paternal 
interest in them like Pillai x Mall a l and so on The records 
of Jata\arman Sundara Pandya make reference to a 
Parakrama Pandya Mabeli V .an ad hi ray a alias Pavananga 
Para called Makkalnayanar, and a Vikrama Pandja Mafia 
ball V.Toaraja Najanar maj also be taken to be of the 
same period An inscription of Jalavarman Vlra Pandya 
mentions a Pillai Kulasckhara Alabeli Vanarayan who 
ma} be the same as Pillai Mabehvanarayar who was in 
charge of Konadu (part of the Pudukkottah state) under 
Maravarman Kulasckhara We also learn that Kerala- 
smga Valanadu (part of the modern district of Ramnad) 
was under an officer Yanadarajar from the time of 
Jata\arman Sundara Pandya to at least the twenty-fourth 
jc.ir of Kulasckhara 1 he part played by these Banaraya 
chiefs in the histor) o the Pandjan kingdom from this 
time is easy enough to understand in its general outline , 
but there are several obscure details that await further 
stud) and elucidation 1 


'ARC, 1010, p «rt li , pnr.i 2s 1022, part d, pnn 3b 1018, part ii, 
pnra 51 , 1‘>0S, p irt 11, pnn 45 and 1924, part il, parn 35 contain \nnous 
attempts at yep! -lining these records The most important nmong them 
nre No 104 of 101G . No 40 of 1U2 ? , No 430 of 1907 , No 357 of 1922 , 
No 328 yf 1923 and others 
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JATAVARMAN SUNDARA PANDYA (1276), MARA- 
VARMAN VIKRAMA PANDYA (1283), SOCIAL JAFE 
AT THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY— 
MARCO POLO 

OF the co-regents who came to power after Kulasekhara’s 
accession, Jatavarman Sundara Pandya claims notice 
first His rule began m AD. 1276. 1 This king had 
apparently no distinguishing titles and the identifi- 
cation of his records is a matter of considerable 
difficulty. There is little to guide the student besides 
astronomical details given m the inscriptions and the 
latest regnal year so far traced by such indications is the 
seventeenth, which takes his rule up to AD 1292-1293 
(No. 594 of 1907) He is the Sonder Bandi Davar of 
Marco Polo and the Sunder Pandi of Wassaf who was the 
Dewar ‘ a few years since 1 and whose death is mentioned 
by him as having occurred in 692 Hijra. His records 
aie found in the Cuddapah and Salem districts, besides 
Tanjore, South Arcot and Chingleput An inscription 
of his, recently discovered inthe Tanjore district (No. 31 1 
of 1927), refers to the foundation of a new £aiva Matha by 
a Vidyasiva Pandita, which is no doubt connected with 

1 Mr L D Swamikhannu Pillai first postulated another Jntn\nrman 
Sundara Pandya with accession in a d 1269-70 {I A , \ol \lii), Sewcl 
decisively rejected the possibility (/ A , vol \li\) and Mr Sw amikrkannt 
himself subsequenUy gave it up See note under Jatavarman Sundarn 1 
at p 66 of the List of Pudukkoltah Inscriptions and Ephemtns, (vol 1 
part li, p 101) For the accession date in a d 1276, see E I , \ol is, pp 
228-9 and El, vol xi, pp 136 and 259-61 , also E I , vol x, pp 143-4. 
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the revival of Satva activities in the thirteenth century by 
the Saiva teachers (Santiinaguravar) beginning with 
Me)kandade\ar who popularized and spread the tenets 
of the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy 1 

Maravarman Vihrama Pandya was another co-regent, 
who began to rule some time m \ D 12S3 2 His records 
begin vfith a banskrit introduction Sa/uasfa bhuvanaika- 
: 7 ta and two Tamil introductions commencing Tiru- 
}, ago! Ju,aj\c£al and Ttiun alarmSdu The Sanskrit 
introduction, which is found also in one of Jatavarman 
Yira P.ind) a’s records, recounts practically all the titles 
and achievements of Jatavarman Sundara Pand)a and 
furnishes tlie model ior the introductions adopted by 
some ol the later Pandjas of the period of decline 3 And 
the Tamil introductions ao not seem to add materially to 
our knowledge of the king It seems therefore that 
Vihrama Pimha’s Sanskrit introduction cannot be taken 
to refer to an) fresh conquests on his part Some 
inscriptions irom Chidambaram aie in the form of verses 
w Inch seem to be in praise of tms Vihrama Pandja and to 
record his achievements in pirticular In one of them 

* A R L , 1".';. pi 11, p ir 1 44 

’llie'c 1 is been >.rcit ditlicult) regarding the date of this king’ 
accession At o~c time (/ -4 , sol xltt) Sewell in cl Swnmikkannu 
Pilin' were agreed about At) 1253 Subsequent!) (see ARE , 1917, 
Appendix I'} Mr SvamiLI mau Filial gate up a d 1283 for a d 1269-70, 
fo- ttha' appears ,0 be an insufficient reason His Indian Ephcinens 
(tol 1, part 11, pp 92-3) uufortunattl) adds to the confusion b> mixing up 
man> things and stating different dntes of accession it the beginning and at 
the end It will beseen, howeter, thnt on the basis of an) date there are 
difficult es in reconciling all the known facts The accession date 12S3 seems 
to be well established and need not be giten up See No S2 of 1918 and 
ARE, 1918, part ii, para 45 Again No 43 of 1905 of the set enth year of 
' the kffcg from South Arcot stttcs that the salt pans belonging to a temple 
remained unused since the time of the Pallata king Kopperunjinga If it is 
remembered that that chieftain ruled almost up to a d 1280, the inference 
is clear 

3 Sec Nos 122 of 1896 and 200 of 1895 
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Before proceeding to consider the other co-regents of 
Kulasekhaia and the politics of the closing years of his 
reign, an account must be given of the social and economic 
life of the Band) a country as it struck a foreign observer 
like Marco Polo, whose statements are in several import- 
ant respects borne out by the observations of the 
Muhanfmadan historian Wassaf to whom we owe much of 
ouj- knowledge of the political condition of the Pandyan 
kingdom at this time 1 

The name by which the country w T as known to 
foreigners was Ma'bar, a wmrd wduch, in Arabic, signi- 
fies Passage or Ferry and was applied to the part of 
the Indian coast most frequented by travellers and mer- 
chants from Arabia and the Persian Gulf ‘ Ma’bar 
extends m length from Kulam (Quilon) to Nilaw^ar 
(Nellore) The curiosities of Chin and Machin and the 
beautiful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
ships (which they call junks), sailing like mountains 
with the wings of the wunds on the surface of the w r ater, 
arc alw aj s arriving there The wealth of the Isles of 
the Persian Gulf in particular, and in part the beauty 
and adornment of other countries, fiom Irak and 
Khurasan as far as Rum and Europe, are derived from 
Ma’bar, which is so situated as to be the key of Hind ’ 
[IVassaf) Writing of Kayal (Call), the chief emporium 
of the Paralyan kingdom, Marco Polo says that the king 
to whom the city belongs ‘ administers his kingdom 
with great equity and extends great favour to merchants 
and foreigners, so that they are very glad to visit his 
city ’ ‘ It is at this city that all the ships touch that 

comq from the West, as from Hormos and from Kis and 


J The account that follows is based on Yule and Cordier’s Marco Polo 
and Elliot and Dowson, vol iii, 
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should happen to die, the value of them should be paid 
from the royal treasury ' 1 

The waste of the country’s wealth on horses that 
Marco Polo speaks of was due not so much to the 
generous terms of the contract under which horses were 
imported as to the unfavourable climate of South India 
in which these horses could not thrive and the 
ignorance of Indian horse-keepers Wassaf remarks 
'It is a strange thing that when those horses arrive 
there, instead of giung them raw r barley they give them 
roasted baric) and grain dressed with butter, and boiled 
cow-’s milk to drink . They bind them for forty 
dajs m a stable with ropes and pegs in order that they 
nw) get fat , and afterwards, without taking measuies 
for training, and without stirrups and other appurte- 
nances of riding, the Indian soldiers ride upon them 
like demons . In a short time, the most strong, 
swift, fresh and active horses become weak, slow r , use- 
less, and stupid. In short, they all become wretched 
and good for nothing There is, therefore, a 

constant nccesstt} of getting new- horses annually ’ 
Marco Polo confirms Wassaf and says, ' There is no 
possibility of breeding horses in this country, as hath 
often proved by trial ’ and the ‘ people do not know in 
the least how' to treat a horse ’ But he also adds this 
' The hor^ti-merchants not only' never bring any farriers 
with them, but also prevent any farrier from going 
thither, lest that should m any degree baulk the sale of 
horses’, wln.ch brings them in every' year such vast gains ’ 

* Wassaf also gives the total \olumc of the annual Indian import trade 
in hordes ns 10,000 animals worth 2,200,000 dinars and rather inconsistently 
ndds that this amount 'was pmd out of the overflowing revenues of the 
estates and endowments belonging to the Hindu temples, and from the tax 
upon courtesans attached to them, and no charge was incurred by the 
public treasury ’ 

25 
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from the earliest times the Pandya country has been 
famous tor its pearls and ‘ Marco's account of the pearl 
t”i«hcr} is still substantial!} correct ’ He says ‘ In his 
(Snnder Bandi Davar’s) kingdom they find very fine 
and great pearls, and I will tell you how they are 
got . . The pearl-fishers take their vessels, great 

and small, and proceed into this gulf (between the 
island of Sedan and the mainland), where they stop from 
the beginning of April till the middle of May. The) go 
fir-t to a place called Bettclar, and (then) go sixty miles 
into the gulf Here they cast anchor and shift from 
their large vessels into small boats. You must know 
that the many merchants who go divide into various 
companies, and each of these must engage a number of 
men on wage*:, hiring them for April and half of May 
Of all the produce they have first to pay the King, as his 
r<nalt>, the tenth part And they must also pay those 
men who charm the great fishes, to prevent them from 
injuring the divers whilst engaged in seeking pearls 
under v ater, one-twentieth part of all that they take 
The^e fish-charmers are termed Abrataman (Brahman) , 
in 1 their charm holds good for that day only, for at 
night th f *> dissolve the charm so that the fishes can 
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thence in fact come the pearls which are spread all over 
the world And I can tell you the King of that State 
hath a very great receipt and treasure from his dues 
upon those pearls.’ ‘ Moreover nobody is permitted to 
take out of the kingdom a pearl weighing more than half 
a saggio unless he manages to do it secretly This order 
has been given because the King desires to reserve all 
such to himself , and so in fact the quantity he has is 
something almost incredible Moreover several times 
every year he sends his proclamation through the realm 
that if any one who possesses a pearl or stone of great 
value will bnng it to him, he will pay for it twice as 
much as it cost Everybody is glad to do this, and thus 
the King gets all into his own hands, giving every man 
his price ’ 

The king possessed much other treasure of great 
value besides the best of the pearls that were found in 
his kingdom ‘ Round his neck he has a necklace entirely 
of precious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the 
like in so much that this collar is of great value He 
wears also hanging in front of his chest from the neck 
downwards, a fine silk thread strung with 104 (108 ?) 
large pearls and rubies of great price The reason why 
he wears this cord with the 104 great pearls and rubies, 
is (according to what they tell) that every day, morning 
and evenifig, he has to say 104 prayers to his idols 
Such 15 their religion and their custom And thus did 
all the Kings, his ancestors before him, and they bequeath- 
ed thS strijig of pearls to him that he should do the 
like.’ 

‘ The King aforesaid also wears on his arms three 
golden bracelets thickly set with pearls of great value, 
and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 
rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell you what this 
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King wears, between gold and gems and pearls, is worth 
more than a city’s ransom. And it is no wonder , for he 
hath great store of such gear ’ 

‘ When the King dies none of his children dares to 
touch his treasure. For they say, “As our father did 
gather together all this treasure, so we ought to accumu- 
late as much in our turn ” And in this way incomes 
to pass that there is an immensity of treasure accumu- 
lated in this kingdom.’ That Marco was correctly 
informed as to the extent of the treasures accumulated 
by the Pandya rulers is seen clearly from the statements 
of Wassaf on the matter. Of Kales Dewar (Kulasekhara) 
he says ‘ His coffers were replete with wealth, inasmuch 
that in the treasury of the city of Mardi (Madura) there 
were 1,200 crores of gold {dinars) deposited . Be- 
sides this there was an accumulation of precious stones, 
such as pearls, rubies, turquoises and emeralds — more 
than is in the power of language to express ’ 

Marco Polo gives some more information of interest 
about the king and his court ‘ This King hath some 
five hundred wives. . The King hath many child- 
ren ’ ‘And there are about the King a number of Barons 
in attendance upon him These ride with him, and 
keep always near him, and have great authority in the 
kingdom , they are called the King’s Trusty Lieges 
And you must know that when the King dies, and they 
put him on the fire to burn him, these Lieges cast r them- 
selves into the fire round about his body, and suffer them- 
selves to be burnt along with him For th$y say they 
have been his comrades in this world, and that they ought 
also to keep him company m the other world ’ These 
statements of Marco about the King’s Trusty Lieges 
may, at first sight, appear incredible , but they furnish an 
excellent commentary on the epigraphical references to 
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Tcnnavan Apattudai'i^al (Q pm aetr) and 
an institution mentioned m the records of successive 
Pandya rulers of this period 1 becomes intelligible only 
in the light of the evidence furnished by the Venetian 
traveller. 

Marco Polo has some things to say about the life of 
the coihmon people of the country. Their manner of 
dress seems to have amazed him ‘ You must know 
that in all this province of Ma’bar there is never a tailor 
to cut a coat or stitch it, seeing that everybody goes 
naked 1 For dccenc) only do they wear a scrap of 
cloth, and so it is with men and women, with rich and 
poor, a)e, and with tne King himself . . It is a 

fact that the King goes as bare as the rest.’ The last 
statement shows that surprise at the novelty of the 
foreigners' dress blunted the keenness of the traveller’s 
observation Marco Polo mentions the custom of saft as 
common at f he time and refers also to the practice of 
f allowing a condemned criminal who was sentenced to 
death to sacrifice himself to some God or other of his 
choice Many people, according to him, worshipped the 
ox and 1 would not eat beef for anything in the world ’ 

* And let me tell you, the people of this country 
have a custom of rubbing their houses all over with cow- 
dung. Moreover all of them, great and small, King and 
Barons included, do sit upon the ground only, and the 
reason they give is that this is the most honourable way 
to sit, because we all spring from the Earth and to the 
Earth* we must return , so no one can pay the Earth too 
much honour, and no one ought to despise it ’ People 
v continue to sit on the ground even now, though, one 
supposes, not for the reason given by Marco 


S itARE, 1918 part 11, para 43, 
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1 The people of the countiy go to battle all naked, 
with only a lange and a shield , and they are most 
wretched soldiers. They will kill neither beast nor bird, 
nor anything that hath life , and for such animal food as 
they eat, they make the Saracens, or others who are not 
of their own religion, play the butcher. 

‘ ‘ It is their practice that every one, male and female, 

do wash the whole body twice every day , and those wl?o 
do not wash are looked on much as we look on the 
Patanns You must know that m eating they use the 
right hand only and would on no account touch their food 
with the left hand. So also they drink only from 

drinking vessels, and every man hath his own , nor will 
any one drink from another’s vessel And when they 
drmk the> do not put the vessel to the lips, but hold it 
aloft and let the drink spout into the mouth No one 
would on any account touch the vessel with his mouth, 
nor give a stranger drink with it But if the stranger have 
no vessel of his own they will pour the drink into his 
hands and he may thus drink from his hands as from a 
cup 

‘ They are very strict in executing justice upon crimi- 
nals, and as strict in abstaining from wine. Indeed they 
have made a rule that wine-drinkers and sea-faring men 
are never to be accepted as sureties. . They 

have the following rule about debts If a debtor shall 
have been several times asked by his creditor fo/ pay- 
ment and shall have put him off from day to day with 
promises, then if the creditor can once meet ( the debtor 
and succeed m drawing a circle round him, the latter 
must not pass out of this circle until he shall have satis- 
fied the claim, or given security for its discharge If he in 
any other case presumes to pass the circle he is punished 
with death as a transgressor against right and justice. 
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‘ They have many experts m an art which the} 
call Physiognomy, by which they discern a man’s 
character and qualities at once They also know the 
import of meeting with any particular bird or beast , for 
such omens are regarded by them more than b} any 
people m the world . As soon as a child is 

born they write down his nativity, that is to say the day 
and hour, the month, and the moon’s age This custom 
they observe because every single thing they do is done 
with reference to astrology, and by the advice of diviners 
skilled in Sorcery and Magic and Geomancy and such 
like diabolical arts , and some of them are also acquainted 
with Astrology ’ 

Marco Polo says that all male children were dismis- 
sed from their homes when they attained thirteen and 
after that they had to get their living by trade ‘ And 
these urchins are running about all day from pillar to 
post, buying and selling . And every day they 
take their food to their mothers to be cooked and served, 
but do not eat a scrap at the expense of their fathers ’ 
This could not have been universal , perhaps Marco 
found the system prevailing among some sections of the 
population He refers to temples as ‘ certain abbeys m 
which are Gods and Goddesses to whom many)oung 
girls are consecrated ’ — a reference to dtvadasts The 
nature of ^:he institution of- the temple dancing-girls 
seems, ^however, to have been hardly understood b} the 
traveller 

‘ All the people of this city (Cail), as well as of the 
rest of India, have a custom of perpetually keeping m 
the mouth a certain leaf called Tonhul, to gratif} a cer- 
tain habit and desire they have, continualh chewing it 
and spitting out the saliva that it excites The Lords and 
gentlefolks and the King have these leaies prepared 
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with camphor and other aromatic spices and also mixt 
with quicklime. And this practice was said to be very 
good for the health.’ 

‘ The men of this country have their beds made of 
very light canework, so arranged that, when they have 
got in and are going to sleep, they are drawn up by 
cords nearly to the ceiling and fixed there for thb night. 
This is done to get out of the way of tarantulas wfych 
give terrible bites, as well as of fleas and such vermin, 
and at the same time to get as much air as possible m 
the great heat which prevails m that region Not that 
everybody does this, but only the nobles and great 
folks, for the others sleep on the streets.’ 
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sies and rivalries of these half-brothers embittered the 
last years of Kulasekhara, and finally led to his murder 
by Sundara Pandya This crime was followed by a 
fraternal war which threw the kingdom into confusion 
when the Khilji army under Malik Kafur advanced 
upon Madura But the story is not easy to follow in its 
details It is unfortunate that Wassaf’s account stands 
alone and is not corroborated by the other writers of the 
time, particularly because the inscriptions of Kulase- 
khara’ s reign seem to contradict Wassaf’s chronology 
The story as given by Wassaf is this ‘As Tira 
Pandi was remarkable for his shrewdness and intrepidity, 
the ruler nominated him as his successor His brother 
Sundar Pandi, being enraged at this supersession, killed 
his father, in a moment of rashness and undutifulness, 
towards the close of the year 709 H (AD. 1310) and 
placed the crown on his head in the city of Mardi 
(Madura) He induced the troops who were there to 
support his interests, and conveyed some of the royal 
treasures which were deposited there to the city of Man- 
kul, and he himself accompanied, marching on, attended 
in royal pomp with the elephants, horses, and treasures 
Upon this his brother Tira Pandi, being resolved on 
avenging his father’s blood, followed to give him battle, 
and on the margin of a lake which, in their language, 
they call Talachi, the opponents came to actron Both 
the brothers, each ignorant of the fate of the other, fled 
away , but Tira Pandi being unfortunate, and having 
been wounded, fell into the hands of the enem> , and 
seven elephant-loads of gold also fell to the' lot of the 
army of Sundar Pandi. 

‘ It is a saying of philosophers, that ingratitude will, 
sooner or later, meet its punishment, and this was proved 
in the sequel, for Manar Barmul, the son of the daughter 
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of Kales Dewar, who espoused the cause of Tira 
Pandi, being at that time at Karamhatti, near Kalul, sent 
him assistance, both in men and money, which was 
attended with a most fortunate result Sundar Pandi 
had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army and 
the Lreasure were his own , but, . . notwithstanding 

all his*treasures and the goodwill of the army, he* 

m,et with the chastisement due to his ingratitude, for in 
the middle of the year 710 (A D 1310) Tira Pandi, hav- 
ing collected an army, advanced to oppose him, and 
Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from his 
native country, and took refuge under the protection of 
Ala-ud-din of Delhi, and lira Pandi became firmly 
established in his hereditary kingdom ’ 

Now, the two princes Vlra Pandya and Sundara 
Pandya had been associated in the government of the 
state since A D 1296 and 1303 respectively, and if 
Sundara Pandya’s superior claims were overlooked, the 
supersession took place several years before Sundara’ s 
rage led him to kill his father It is hard to see why 
Sundara Pandya, who apparently did not mind the pre- 
ference shown to Viram the beginning, should, at the end 
of more than thirteen years, have become so undutiful as 
to turn parricide it is, however, possible that some time 
before the murder, Kulasekhara had in some manner 
indicated that after him, yira Pandya was to be the 
chief monarch, Sundara Pandya being subordinate in 
rank, and that Sundara was disappointed at this decision 
of his father which placed the bastard above the legiti- 
mate son after the father’s lifetime. 1 But the time of 
the 9 murder as given by Wassaf presents a serious diffi- 

1 The suggestion Is made by Dr S K Aiyangar. S India and Her 
Muhammadan Invaders, p 96 
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culty. The event is placed by him at the close of 709 
H., that is about May-June, A.D. 1310, and before Malik 
Kafur’s attack on Dwarasamudra. But there are inscrip- 
tions which refer to the forty-fourth year of Kulasekhara’s 
reign which did not begin till June 10, AD. 1311 
and one of these (No 106 of 1916) comes from Tirukkala- 
kkudi m the modern Ramnad district and gives the 
king’s usual title * who was pleased to take all countries’. 
It is very unlikely that records continued to be dated m 
the regnal years of a monarch who had died at his son’s 
hands till more than a year after the event, and that so 
near the capital of the kingdom There seems to be no 
possibility of reconciling Wassaf’s date with the epigra- 
phical evidence at hand. 1 It may also be observed that 
neither Amir Khusru nor Zia-ud-din Barm — both refer to 
the two rulers of the Pandya country in their accounts of 
Malik Kafur’s invasion of Ma’bar — ‘has anything to say 
about the murder. 

There is no doubt, however, that Vira Pandya and 
Sundara Pandya had fallen out and were fighting each 
other at the time of the Muhammadan invasion of South 
India. In this respect, Wassaf’s statements receive 
confirmation from Amir Khusru who says that Malik 
Kafur ‘was informed that the two Rais of Ma’bar, the 
eldest named Bir Pandya, the youngest Sundar Pandya, 
who had up to that time continued on frieridly terms, 
had advanced against each other with hostile r inten- 
tions.’ 2 It is difficult to follow the details of this war 
between the two Pandya rulers given by W?ssaf ks the 


1 Dr S K Aiyangar seems to be aware of the difficulty though lie does 
not appear to face it It is rather difficult to see how the various statements 
he makes in his work are to be reconciled with one another See op at , 
pp 55, 59, 96, and 97 

2 Ellwt and Dowson, vol iii, p 88. 
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names of places have changed beyond recognition at 
the hands of the Muhammadan historian 

Sundara Pandya is said to have suffered defeat 
in the end and taken lefuge with Ala-ud-dm This 
has led practically all historians to suppose that Sundara 
Pandya s appeal against Vlra furnished the occasion 
for Malik Kafur’s invasion of the Pandya country Col 
Yule stated ' Sundar I3andi went to Ala-ud-din, Sultan 
of Delhi, and sought help The Sultan eventually sent 
Ins general Harardmari {ahai Malik Kafur) to conquer 
Ma'bar' 1 and he has been generally followed by all 
writers w ho came after him and it has been sometimes 
assumed that Malik Kafur s invasion of the Pandya 
kingdom was undertaken partly in furtherance of Sundara 
Pandya’s claims to the throne 2 There seems to be 
little reason furnished by our sources for the view that 
the Muhammadan was interested in helping Sundara 
Pandya back to his throne or that his invasion was caused 

1 Mnrco Polo— > ulc and Cotdtcr, \ol 11, p 333 « Dr S K Aiyangar 
says * According to Wassuf’s account, therefore, Sundara Pandya found 
refuge in the court of Alauddi 1, and tint g i\e the occasion for interference, 
if such nn oce ision were necessary for Mali) Knfur, who wns already on this 
invasion ’ (of> ci( , p 0") Again ' Thore is very little doubt left that he 
marched in support of \ in Plindya’s rival Sundara Pandya whose territory 
proper was Madura and the country round it ’ (pp 1S6-7) The Cambridge 
Jit story of Jndta, \ol Hi, is indecisive ‘ I* rom DvSrav atipura Malik Naib 
marched to <Jic kingdom of the Pundi,as in the extreme south of the penin- 
sula to which the attention of Alnuddiu had been attracted by recent 
events '^p 116) Malik Knfur then occupied with the Hoysalas, invaded 

the Tamil kingdom, placed Sundara Piindyn on the throne,’ etc (p 487) At 
p C69, the capture of Madura and the submission of Madura are entered 
under 1310 as>d the death of Mafavarmnn KulnSekhara under ad 1311 
Ishwan Prasad, Mediaeval India, pp 203-4, is also inaccurate in details 

'Dr S K Aiyangnrsnys of the invasion of Rajab 710 A h ‘ This w-as 
apparently nn invasion distinct from the one by Malik Kafur himself’ (p 95) 
But Wassnf mentions Malik Nnbu (=• Malik Knfur, see Elliot and Dowson, 
vol ill, p 48, n 1) as having been ‘ obliged to retreat ’ and If the view of Dr 
Aiyangar lsnght.lt must be held that Wassaf makes no mention of the 
actual invasion of the Pandya country by Malik Kafur at all. 
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by the quarrels between the brothers. Wassaf, the only 
writer who gives a full account of the disputed succession 
m the Pandya country, does not connect Malik Kafur’s 
invasion with the flight of Sundara Pandya to Ala-ud- 
din’s court in fact his account of the invasion of Ma’bar 
precedes his narrative of the fraternal war in the Pandya 
kingdom and his scheme of chronology is likewise' against 
the usual view. He places the invasion of Ma’bar in 
the month of Rajab of the year 710 H. (December, A.D. 
1310) and the flight of Sundara to Ala-ud-din was after the 
middle of the year 710, that is about the same time. It 
is possible to suggest that Sundara fled not to Ala-ud-din 
himself but to his general in the south, Malik Kafur, and 
sought his aid 1 This does seem a satisfactory solution 
of the chronological difficulty. But if W assaf ’s account is 
to be followed iaithiuily, it must be held thd.t Sundara 
Pandya did not gam much by his appeal to Malik Kafur. 
Por he leaves no room lor doubt that Malik Kafur’s^ 
invasion of the Pandya country had no other results than 
the plunder of some cities, and that the attack on the 
Pandya ruler who actually held sway at the time was 
substantially a failure. ‘Some of the towns were obtained 
through the animosity which has lately arisen between the 
two brothers, when at last a large army, attended by 
numerous elephants of war, was sent out to oppose the 
Muhammadans. Malik Nabu, who thought* himself a 
very Saturn, was obliged to retreat, and bring back his 
army.’ 2 In fact the expressions used by Wassaf in this 
passage, specially the words ‘ the animosity,, which has 
lately arisen between the two brothers’, seem to indicate 
that so tar as Malik Kafur was concerned he made no 


1 The suggestion is made by Dr S K Aiyangar, op cii , p. 96. 

= Elliot and Dowson (vol in, p SO, italics mine) 
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an appeal from him, and they say nothing as to the effects 
of the invasion on the relative position of the two royal 
brothers of the Pandya country. There is thus no reason 
to suppose that Sundara Pandya was restored to the 
throne of Madura and that a Muhammadan garrison was 
left behind in the city for his protection 1 
' In fact, the epigraphical records of Vira Pandya and 
Sundara Pandya and their successors give the impres- 
sion of a more or less continuous rule of the Pandya 
country by them and we have records of Vira and 
Sundara dated a few years after the withdrawal of Malik 
Kafur 2 The only effect of Malik Kafur’s inroad was to 
add to the confusion m the country already distracted 
by the civil war among the rulers of the land. The real 
Muhammadan conquest of South India came later, and 
even then it was short-lived and ineffective Within 


1 Contra Dr S K Aiyangar ot> cit , p 123, where KulaSekhara is an 
obvious slip for Sundara and pp 156-7 Dr Aiyangar, however, says that if n 
garrison continued m Madura * its authority must have been confined \ er> 
narrowly, not extending in all probability to very much beyond the terrltorj 
immediately round Madura ’ (p 123) Hultzsch R A S , 1909, pp 668-9), 
leaves it uncertain when the Muhammadan vjceroyalty at Madura began 
In th z Cambridge History of India, \ ol ill, p 116, Sir Wolseley Haig says 
‘A Muslim governor was left at Madura ' by Malik Kafur , it is not clear on 
what authority this statement is based though it is also found in Smith’s 
Oxford History of India, p 233 Likewise It is difficult to follow SirW 
Haig in his statement that Ravivarman KulaSekhara of Kgraja was one of 
the two kings of Ma’bar conquered, and plundered by MankoNaib The 
attempt to extract history from the confused chronicles in the Taylor MSS 
(eg Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, p 100) seems a hopeless task ( 

2 No 358 of 1922 of year 14 of Vira , No 104 of 1918 of year 21 , 305 of 1923 
of year 22 and others Also No 608 of 1915 giving Saka 1236 = 12 year of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc K d 1302-3) Contra Mr L D Swamik- 
kannu Filial ( Indian Ephcmeris , vol l, part li, p 106) who thinks there are 
no records of Vira Pandya between his fourteenth and fortieth years, fallows 
an antiquated system of chronology for the Muhammadan chiefs of Madura 
and makes needless difficulties over a record in the twenty-first year of Vira 
Pandya (No 639 of 1916) But he grants that Sundara Pandya had a 
continuous rule, 
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privation that must have been the lot of the common 
people at this time. The loss in wealth was real. The 
country was drained of its treasure by the trade of the 
Arabs from acioss the sea and the plunder of the armies 
of the Sultans of Delhi Wassaf tells us that a certain 
‘ eminent prince ’ Takiuddin occupied high positions of 
power and prestige in the administration of the country 
under the Sundara Pandya, who died about A. D. 1292, 
and for sometime afterwards 1 Barm laments the rapa- 
city and villainy of Khusru Khan which did not spare 
even a Muhammadan merchant Taki Khan whose great 
wealth was taken fiom him by force, himself being after- 
wards put to death. 2 The desecration of temples by the 
invading hosts and the hoiror with which their acts of 
vandalism filled the minds of the people who had till 
then been strangers to such sights, are occasionally 
evidenced by the inscriptions Two of these come from 
Tirupputtur (Ramnad district) 3 and are dated in the 
forty-fourth and forty-sixth years of Jatavarman Vlra 
Pandya, that is, about A D 1339-41 These records give 
an account of the reconsecration of a Siva temple and the 
gratitude of the villagers to the magnate who undertook 
the task and completed it ‘ The temple of Tiruttali- 
yanda-Nayanar at Tirupputtui is stated to have been 
occupied by the encamped Muhammadans (Tulukkar), 
“whose time it was”, and' to have been ruined. In 
consequence of this the inhabitants ofTnupputtur became 
unsettled At this juncture a certain Visayalayadevar 
of Kuraikkudi (^uraikkudi?), surnamed Avaiyan Pe'nya- 
nayanar, reconsecrated the temple and saved the people 

1 Elliot and Dowsott, vol iii, pp 32 and 35 

2 Ibid , p 219 

3 Nos 119 and 120 of 1908 and ARE, 1909, part n, para 27 Also Dr. 

S K Aiyangar, op cil , pp 117 and 183, 
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apparently from an imminent moral and leligious 
degradation The villagers of Tirupputtur, of their free 
will, agreed among themselves to show their gratitude to 
Vvsay.ilayadeva by assigning to him a specified quantity 
of corn from the harvest reaped by each individual, and 
to confer on him ceitain pnvileges in the temple of 
Tirutt6h)anda-Na}anar ’ 

Malik Kafur’s inroad into the Madura country, though 
it did not bring the Pandya territories into subjection 
to the Sultanate of Delhi, nevertheless marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the Second Empire of the Pandyas 
The effects of the disputed succession and the Muham- 
madan invasion are seen in the subjection, however 
temporary, of the Pandyas to their Kerala contemporary , 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara, followed by the permanent 
loss of the northern districts of the Tamil land to the 
Kakatiya ruler of the l'elugu country and the growing 
independence of the feudatories of the Pandya kingdom 
From this time on, the history of the Pandyas becomes 
the story of a piogressive decline which ends in the 
restriction of their sway to portions of the Tinnevelly 
district and, towards the close of the sixteenth centuiy, 
in their final disappearance from the pages of history 

Ravivarman Kulasekhaia 1 — also called Sangramadhlia 
‘firm in battle’ — ruled in Travancore with Quilon as 
his capital He came to power about \ D. 1311-1312 and 
was almost the only South Indian monarch who was left 
untouched by the storm of Malik Kafur’s raid This 
immunity left him at an advantage over his neighbours 
when Mafik Kafur turned his back on South India, and 

1 On Ravivarman KulnSCkhnn sec Jz I , \o\ n, pp 145 ff , vol vm, p 
S , A R £ 1900, pnrn 15 , 1911, pari li, para 40 , 1914, part li, para 24, etc , 
and Trav Arch Series, vol u, pp 53 ff , also Dr S K Aiyangar, op 
ci! , p 124 
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he made the best use of his position. His inscriptions 
are found in Srlrangam, Kanchipuiam and Poonamallee, 
which last bears the name Cher a- Pandya- Cat urvedi- 
maiigalam In his Kanchlpuram inscription dated m 
the fourth year of his reign, AD. 131 5—13 1 claims to 
have defeated Vira Pandya, made the Pandyas and Cholas 
'subject to the Keralas and at the age of forty-six (i.e 
about A. D 1 3 1 2- r 3 1 3) to have been crowned on the banjts 
of the Vegavati 1 ‘ The grantha inscription engraved 

in Poonamallee (No 34 of 1911) states that the Chera 
king conquered Sundara Pandya and granted the village 
Chera- Pandya-Caturvedi-mangalam for the enjoyment of 
the Brahmins. The figure of a fish surmounted by an 
aithusa, i.e ‘ the elephant’s goad, which is depicted on 
the right margin of the record (No. 33 of 191 1), also 
indicates the subjection of the Pandya king by the 
Chera ’ 2 Thus both Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya 
were conquered by Ravivarman Kulasekhara and these 
kings could have been no other than the two unfortunate 
sons of Maravarman Kulasekhara. 3 


1 Mr Venkayya’s doubts {ARE, 1900, para 15) as to how Ravivarman 

Kulasekhara was able to accomplish so much in the face of the Muham- 
madans who would have been very strong in Madura at this time have been 
met by our view of the invasion of Malik Kafur Kielhorn and Hultzscb 
identified the Vegavati with ‘ a small river which flows into the Palaru near 
Kanchlpuram’ {El , vol. iv, p 146) But there seems to be no great diffi- 
culty in taking it to be the better known river in the Mad\i.a district 
Another inscription seems to imply that a d 1313 fell m the fourth year 
of the king’s reign (E l , vol vm, p f 

2 If this is correct, Garudadhvaia in 1 5 of the Arulalaperumal mscrip 
tion {E 1 , vol iv, p 147) must perhaps be rendered ‘ Gaj-uda column ’ 
rather than * Garuda banner ’ as Kielhorn does (See ARE, 1911, part n, 
para 40 ) 

3 There may be some doubt as to the identity of Vira Pandya butfnone 
as to that of Sundara There seem to have been two Vira Pandyas among 
the foes of Ravivarman One of them was the Pandya king whose accession 
•was in a d 1296-7 , the other possibly a ruler of Venad who seems to have 
sought refuge in Konkan ( E l , vol iv, p 148 and note 4 on p 146) 
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The Kerala ruler, however, was not for long left m the 
enjoyment of the fiuits of his victory For very soon 
after, he seems to have been ousted from Kanchipura by 
the advance of Muppidi Nayaka the lord of Vikrama- 
simhapattana, that is, probably the governor of Nellore, 
and the general of the Kakatlya king Prataparudradeva 
He is ^aid to have conquered a Pandya king and levied ■ 
a tribute of elephants from him This king might have 
been Sundara Pandya as a record in his fourteenth year 
states that he instituted a service called aftei Muppidi 
Nayaka id the temple at Vnddhacalam (South Arcot) 
Muppidi is said to have installed a governor at Kanchipura 
by name Manavira This expedition of the Kakatlya 
general seems therefore to have brought the northern 
part of the Pandya empire for a time under the control, 
more or less effective, of the Telugu rulers of Orangal 1 

These defeats at the hands of foreign invaders fOllow- 
mg so quickly upon one another must have shaken 
the hold of the Pandya rulers on the territories they 
subjugated and held during the thirteenth century out- 
side the Pandya country proper It is not possible to 
trace fully the steps by which this disintegration was 
brought about, but we see, about this time, signs of the 
growing feeling among the feudatories of the ikmgdom 
that they might ignore the central power with impunity 
One of the Sambuvarayas of North Arcot, who were at 
first subject to the Cholas and later became the depend- 
ants 0? the Pandya rulers, Kulasekhara Sambuvaraya, 
set up as an independent ruler at this time and began to 
date his inscriptions in his own regnal years This 
Sambuvaraya apparently acknowledged the authority 
of Vira Pandya till the twenty-second year of his reign, 


1 See A R E , 1909, pirt n, para 73 and 1918, part u, para SO 
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that is, till about A.D. 1317-18 and subsequently declared 
himself independent We are not, however, in a position 
to fix the exact date from which he counted his regnal 
yeais and began to issue orders m his own name showing 
the attainment of an independent or quasi-independent 
status by him 1 It may be mentioned in passing that 
•-another feudatory of the Pandya rulers of this period was 
Semapillai, the son of Rajendra III and almost the last 
representative of the Chola line His inscriptions come 
largely from the region of the modern Pudukkottah 
state 2 

A few remarks on Jatavarman Sundara Pandya {ace 
A D 1302 - 1303 ) remain to be offered The latest regnal 
year mentioned in his records seems to be 17, correspond- 
ing to A D 1319 . He had the surname Kodandaraman, 
and the com with the legend Kodandaraman on one side 
and the double fish on the other most probably belongs 
to him 3 * * * This king, unlike Vira Pandya, did not 
evidently long survive the defeats at the hands of 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara and Muppidi Nayaka 


1 A R E , 1926, part n, para 34, where Vira Pandya is taken to be the 
king of ad 1253 Theie is no reason to do this as Nos 92 of 1900 and 195 of 
1923 on which the identification rests mention only Vira Pandya and do not 
refer to the conquest of Ilam, Kongu,* etc <; 

s A R E , 1915, part n, para 37 and 1923, part n, para 45 

3 A R E , 1918, part if, para 50 Contra K V S Aiyar whor (op Cit , 

p 16 7 ) ascribes the title and the coin to the earlier king of the same name 
But almost all the inscriptions mentioning the Kodandaraman Sardi are 

Konennruaikondan records and do not give the characteristic titles of the 

earlier ruler The astronomical details given m some of them seem to imply 

that Kodandaraman was the later king < 



CHAPTER XV 


ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE UNDER 
T.HE PANDYAS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 

BEFORE we take up the history of the later Pandyas, 
tracing the story of the decline of the Pandyan power, 
some attention may be given to the study of the adminis- 
tration and social life of the country under the Pand}as 
in the age of the Second Empire, in so far as this can be 
done with the aid of contemporary records 

Besides the existence of written records, the careful 
maintenance m the capital of registers showing the rights 
m the land of individuals and corporations and of the state 
all over the country is very clearly and fully attested by 
- k contempoiary inscriptions Many of these records contain 
^transactions in which lights m land are transferred from 
one party to another , the stone inscriptions and copper- 
plate records appear to have been only copies of originals 
maintained in more perishable material which should have 
disappeared long ago, and this view is strengthened by the 
occurrence of the word Tulyam (equal) at the beginning or 
the end of many of these epigraphs The frequent 
referencd^to dlat found in our records may also lead one 
to the conclusion that the originals of the documents were 
written on palm-leaves 1 There appears to have been a 
legular procedure to be observed in the numerous cases 
m which lands were made over tax-free to temples or 
* Brahmins by the state . 2 In such cases the firststep was 

1 See ARE , 1919, part n, para 24 

2 See ARE, 1912, part ii, para 37 , 1917, part n, para S , and 1923 
part li, para 56 
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to prefer a request to the king at some suitable hour and 
get his oral sanction to the proposal. This was usually 
done by a high official of the state The king’s sanction 
was accompanied by an order that the necessary entries 
should be made in the revenue registers and the dim and 
ulvan from the revenue depaitment issued thereon. 
Sometimes, years elapsed from the date of the oial order 
before a single transaction was carried through all, its 
stages and the grant became effective The entries m the 
revenue registers appear to have been intended to effect a 
decrease in the revenues due to government and to record 
a corresponding increase m the income of the donee. 
Such transactions are generally found in triple or some 
times even quadruple records, the main part of the contents 
being repeated thrice or four times, each time with a 
separate purpose The fust is generally a simple lecord 
of the king’s oral sanction — Kelvin or Tirumugam as it is 
sometimes called The exact significance of the dlai 
and the ulvmi is not quite clear The ulai geneially 
begins with the Konennmaikondan title of the king, 
without his proper name, and appears to have been an exe- 
cutive order to the officers on the spot to give effect to the 
king’s order with leference to the lands in question The 
ulvmi on the other hand partakes of the nature of a title- 
deed granted to the donee, and is signed by a number of 
revenue officers ( vmiyila / o'r vai ilkjivnseyvdr) .It seems 
likely that a similar method of maintaining records at the 
capital and communicating copies of the orders to the 
executive officers of the localities concerned was observed 
in other important matters as well We have thus a 
Konennmaikondan record of Maravarman Kulasekhara 
[tuc 1 26S) from Alwar Tirunagarl (No 467 of 1909) which 
confers certain special privileges in the distnbution of the 
()) asndam in the temple on a certain Brahmin who 
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com) if dry , again, the vadskkadamai was half panam on 
every ma of garden land growing plantain, ginger, turmeric 
or betel We are not in a position to say much regarding 
the kinds of taxes raised besides the dues from land. 
A record of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya of about the 
end of the thirteenth century A D from Tirukkaccur 
(Chingleput), No 300 of 1909 — states that a tatf of six 
panams per annum was levied on each shop-keeper, ,on 
each loom of the kaikkolar and the salty ar^ and on each 
oil-monger. 1 It is interesting to note that a king, Para- 
krama Pandya, whofri it is not yet easy to identify, 
confers on a certain individual in the South Arcot 
district the right of collecting certain taxes as a remune- 
ration for his duties of padikkaval (village watch) The 
collections were ‘ at the rate of one kalam of paddy on 
every ma of wet land and one panam on the same area of 
dry land, i/i6th panam on every areca palm, five panams 
on every ma of land which produced sugar-cane, kolundu, 
ginger, gingelly and plantain, and two panams a year for 
every house ( vasal) n 

When so much is uncertain about the number and 
nature of the taxes levied, any conclusions about their 
incidence and their pressure on the people will not be 
easy to formulate However, some stray facts that can 
be gathered from the inscriptions may be set down here. 
But no general conclusions can be drawn frt^i these 
exceptional instances which throw little light on the nor- 
mal system of administration A record (No 8 of 1913) 
of the famous Pandya emperor JatavarmaQ Sufidara 
Pandya (ctcc A.D 1251) seems to register the curious 
fact that the villagers had to make use of the vWram 


1 See ARE , 1910, part 11 , para 34 
* A R E , 1922, part n, para 33 
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the locaht) , that shares in (he pioduce between land- 
lord and tenant often differed according to the natuie of 
the crop 1 ; laised, the tenant’s share increasing with his 
part in the laising of the produce, and that, besides a 
share in the pioduce of the land, the landlord often had 
sundr) other small claims on the tenant which were met by 
pajmtfnls m cash 01 kind An inscription from Alangudi* 
(Tanjore) of a certain Kulasckhara (No 509 of 1920) — 
probabh the king whose accession was m \ D 1314 — 
is \er\ interesting, but there aie difficulties in using 
it, as the onh summan of the record that is available is 
not cleai on man) points, ltgnes an unusuall) detailed 
account of the lights and duties of landlords and culti- 
vators 1 Some lecords ol Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
{tree \.D 1276) describe the rather interesting terms 

on which lands of a certain temple were leased 
to tenants — the name of the tenure being Kamppidu 
pfidu 2 Thus one lecord (No 66 of 1916) says that the 
lessee 01 tenant shall enjoy the lands ' after repairing the 
tanks in disuse and bringing undei cultivation such of 
the lands as arc covcied w-ilh jungle and that w'hile the 
lands are being enjojed in this manner, he shall pa> to 
the temple foi the pfd<w y a milvaiaw of one in three , 
for the cultivation of 6UJ0, gtsw^, uuj&i, 00 G 336 W, 

7 ga, c ZQTjc&jt , u>0&sn, Q&tn&(ipi§ir , 

" • 1 etc , as well as trees 

03(7 , L/eO/r, mn fnsnpiy <sr ^ynB^r6^><3r , 063 rd?0u>f?, QiZffOeQ, 

£)£.iuLu, etc , one in five shall be given, forcocoanut 
and *areca, palms one in seven and for dry crops, 
according to the yield, one in seven In the case 
of lands which had been brought under cultivation 


1 see ARE, 1921, part 11, para 38 

= ARE, 1916, part 11, para 28 
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pattern (canal tax) and past putt am (fishing tax) from the 
temple tenants at Siiraliir ’ A record (No 14 of 1909) 
at Pon Amarn\ati (Pudukhottah) contains an order dated 
in the eighth \ear of Tribhuvanacakravartin Sundara 
Pandja Deva forbidding the temple authorities to take 
water from Idangalihaman, eudently for purposes of 
irrigation Another lecord from Pudukkottah (No 3S0' 
of,i9i |) of piobabh the same king, states that a dispute 
between the authorities of a temple and an individual as 
regards the ownership of a stream was settled by provid- 
ing that, 1 after irrigating a certain specified field, one 
half of the income from fishing in the river should be made 
o\er to the temple authorities, while the other half ivas 
to be retained b\ the other part) to the dispute’ 1 
Unless an inscription in the tenth \ear of jatavarman 
Parahrama Pand\a (fourteenth rentun A D ) from Tiru- 
malai (Ranmad) has been grossly misunderstood, it ma) 
be taken to record a \er\ interesting transaction 2 Trvo 
ullages and a tank irrigating lands in them are taken up 
b\ a temple from go\ernment after pa)ing arrears of 
taxes due to it from a defaulting cultivator, the temple 
authorities had eudentl) miscalculated their capacit) 
to use the lands and underrated the difficulties in the 
wa\ of cultivating them properl) and apparently w'ere 
unable to pa) their dues to the state Then, m the pre- 
sence oirfhe king, the) sold the tanks and the lands to 
two brothers for a sum of mone) with w r hich the) set up 
the images of Ganapati and Manikkavasagar, and it w'as 
agreed tha*. after that, the dues w hich the brothers had to 
pa) on the lands the\ had bought, and which were fixed 
in detail, were to be used ‘for prouding for the sacred 


1 A R E , 1915, part 11 . para 32 

- A R E , 1924, part 11 para 38. 
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Jatavarman Sundara Piindya give 'a continuous account 
of a single cume and the manner in which it was 
dealt with 1 A temple priest, Vamanabhatta by name, 
who was returning home at night from the temple, 
was, for some unknown reason, hacked to death in 
a street bj hired assassins employed by one Sattiya- 
navan .The murderers took refuge in a neighbouring 
place and afterwards escaped from it, when attempts 
were made to capture them ‘ Thereupon, the belong- 
ings of Sattiyanavan m Karuverkuncci consisting 
of lands, houses, gardens and servants both male and 
female, were confiscated and made over, as a gift to the 
temple of Sokka-Narayana ’ Subsequently, the murder of 
Vamanabhatta was avenged and Sattiyanavan was killed, 
we do not hear by whom or under what circumstances , 
then his son made an appeal, less than four months after 
the date of the original murder, to the authorities, the 
Srlvaisnavas and others connected with the temple , he 
* said that he had been ruined by the confiscation of 
his father's property, himself having been no party to the 
murder, and that he would pay Soo gold coins to the temple 
treasury in lieu of the confiscated property His plea was 
accepted and his fathers lands, houses, gardens and 
servants both male and female were restored to him 
subject only to the additional condition that he should 
maintain a service (. sandi ) in the temple We also learn 
that, in tTie interval, the property of another person had 
been coruscated, but afterwards, most of it was restored, 
probably because he was able to establish his innocence 
Some points* come out clearly m this case and these are 
worth Rioting Justice is administered in a rough and 
'ready manner by the local authorities of the village A 

1 Ins 301, 302 and 303 of 1923 and ARE, 1924, part ii, para 77 
29 
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criminal who is notoriously guilty of a serious offence, 
m this case the murder of a Brahmin, and escapes punish- 
ment, not only forfeits his property, but becomes more 
or less an outlaw who may be killed with impunity by 
anybody. The property that is forfeited under such 
conditions enriches the temple, and neither the king nor 
the villagers seem to touch it, probably in literal fulfil- 
ment of the injunction of Manu in the matter (ix 243 ) 
When the murderer has paid for his offence with his life, 
the bulk of his property is restored to his heir, double 
punishment for the same offence being avoided, so to 
say. A curious inscription from the Chingleput district 
contains a strange narrative of an orgam?ed attempt at 
brigandage and terrorism on the part of some unlawful 
persons of Uttipakkam and the manner in which the 
offenders were dealt with 1 Five Brahmins whose names 
are recorded, and some Vellalas ‘ gave up the duties 
legitimate to their caste, and following the profession 
of the lower classes, wore weapons, murdered Brahmins, 
cut off (their) ears, insulted the Brahmin ladies, commit- 
ted robbery, destroyed cattle and sold them On a 
former occasion complaints had been made against these 
very men to the ruling authorities and they had been 
beaten and fined, without being actually imprisoned 
But they behaved no better afterwards and the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood again complained of ^Jieir mis- 
deeds to prince Pottappiyarayar, the ruler of the division, 

1 Ins 315 of 1909 and ARE , 1910, part n, para 34 T do not 
agree with Mr Krishna Sastri in his view that the payment of the balance 
of the criminals’ property for charities in the temples was made ‘ in order 
that these misguided people may, as a consequence, improve Fn their 
character and become at least in the future, usefnl and loyal subjects ’ The 
king evidently had lost all hopes of them, and the temples appear to have 
been the residuary claimants of' all escheated property that was not taken 
by the state, 
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who sent a contingent of Malayah soldiers to apprehend 
the criminals , two of the Brahmins in the gang, 
Atkondavilh and Pambanaiyan, were captured and impri- 
soned, but not before some of the soldiers lost their lives 
in the conflict with them, and others were stabbed, shot 
with anows, or deprived of their weapons by the bandits. 
When, 5 ome time later, the two prisoners along with some 
others were being taken to the king’s presence, ‘ the 
three other Brahmin brothers who were still at large and 
who, in the meantime, had collected together a number 
of people, attacked and killed the party which was lead- 
ing the captive brotheis to the king, liberated them and 
escaped. The news of this action of the rebels having 
reached the king, he issued the stringent orders that they 
be captured wherever found and punished according to 
the rules applicable to the lower classes, that their houses 
and other hereditary property be sold to temples and 
other charitable institutions, that the money thus realized 
be credited to the treasury in payment of the fine imposed 
on them and that the balance, if any, be presented 
to the temples as a permanent chanty in the name of 
the criminals ’ We do not know how the offenders 
fared after their outlawry by the king, but we learn that 
the order regarding the sale of their properties was lite- 
rally fulfilled These occurrences belong to the reign of 
a Jatavajpaan Sundara Pandya who was perhaps the 
famous ruler of that name who came to the throne in 
AD 1251 or some later monarch We have an instance 
of gros5 mismanagement on the part of a temple manager 
coupled with misconduct with ‘ a Brahmin widow from a 
^oreigil country ’ , complaints against the manager’s con- 
duct were made by the assembly of Tirupputtur (Ramnad 
district) about 1291 A.D to the ruling king Maravarman 
Kulasekhara , but the king’s judgment is unknown as the 
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end of the inscription (No. i25o£i9o8) is lost. 1 2 It seems 
to have been the rule that all offences were m the first 
instance dealt with by the village officers and the village 
assembly o£ the locality, and that only when these autho- 
rities proved unequal to the task, any matter was submitted 
to the king’s officers, or, in an extieme case, to the king 
himself. An inscription Irom Pudukkott.ih (No 372 
of 1906) of about the middle of the thn teenth century A D. 

‘ refers to a meeting of the inhabitants of districts, cities 
and villages in Konadu The pTl/Futsoi the temple of 
Tirunalakkunramudaiya-Nayanar had made away with 
the cash as well as the jewels of the temple. One of 
them confessed to having taken a portion of the lost cash 
and shared it with a carpenter. The other plljaus 
denied all knowledge of the lost property, but were 
implicated by the toimer The lying pFqans were 
orderd to be taken to tne court {d/iai masana) where they 
were required to handle a (red-hot) ploughshare. The 
hands of all of them were burnt, and then they confessed 
their guilt They were all ordered to be dealt with as 
sinners against the god Siva {invadiuluns) ’ 2 The 
references in this record to the dharwaiana — perhaps the 
king’s court — and the ordeal of the ploughshare must be 
noted. Another record furnishes an instance of the re- 
cognition of the right of private warfare among local 
chieftains so long as it did not interfere with Uw peace- 
ful villagers in the neighbourhood (No. 359 of 1914) 

A few civil disputes with the manner of their settle- 
ment are also recorded In one case ( No. 571 0^1920) 
there was a dispute among Bhattars connected with 
a temple near Kattumannarkoyil in South Arcot ‘as to f 


1 A R E , 1909, part 11, parn 28 

2 A R,E , 1907, part ji, para 27 
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who had the right to perform the piija in the temple, 
and the matter was arbitrated by the assembly with 
the aid of proofs produced by either party to the dispute, 
and it is interesting to note that one side pleaded 
prescription as having enjoyed the right ‘ from the time 
of Kuldttunga Choiadeva II who covered (the temple) with 
gold, Rajarajadeva II, Perumal Tnbhuvana Vlradeva, 
Rajnrajadcva III, Avani-alappirandan-Kopperunjinga- 
deva, Perumal Sundara Pandyadeva, Perumal Kulasekha- 
radeva, Vlra Pandyadeva and even up to the eleventh year 
of the ruling king, Perumal bundara Pandyadeva, as a 
matter of couise ’ 1 The succession of kings who ruled 
in the locality appears to be very correctly mentioned here 
and that fixes the time of the record somewhere late in the 
thirteenth or early in the fourteenth century A D About 
the same penod ora little later (more exactly, Saka 1298, 
A 1) 1376 ), we hear of a long-standing dispute in twenty- 
four villages in the region of the modern Ramnad 
district between the caste people and the pariahs in 
the villages, resulting at one stage in some loss of life on 
both sides , this dispute seems to have been settled 
ultimately in an amicable manner by the intercession of 
a certain (jangai)arayan, evidently a ro}al official. The 


1 ARJO, 1921, p irt li, para 40 The epigrapbist adds ' it is interesting 
in thi^'Conncction to note that, in the assembly that met to decide this 
question sat, among others, pilgrims from many districts and people from 
different parts of the kingdom It is not known whether these outsiders had 
any \oiec in the deliberations of the assembly Howeter, the fact remains 
that'tbe assembly was not a packed body and that public opinion was invited 
as a healthy factor in the deliberations of the assembly I am inclined to 
thtqh that nothing more is meant in the record than that the proceedings of 
the assembly were public, even as trials take place in open court today, 
but I do not hu%e the test of the inscription It is, however, extremely 
unlikely that the assembly had a fluctuating constitution, or that they were 
directly influenced in their judgment by the • public opinion ’ of the pilgrims 
and others 
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understanding that both sides accepted was ‘ that the 
panahs should beat the drum (murasa) for the caste 
people on all occasions, good and bad, and receive in 
return a padakku of paddy and a fowl. Every resident 
of the parru who was entitled to the privilege should 
measure out in the harvest season, irrespective of the 
yield, a kalam and a turn of paddy (to the pariahs', for 
this service.’ 1 It may be noted, by the way, that in the 
time of a Sundara Pandya we have an instance of a lady, 
by name Peiungarunaiyatti alias Devargalammai, wno 
was counted among the nyuyaltar (committee of justice ?) 
m the well-known village of Uttaranmerur (probably 
modern Uttiramallur near Kanchlpuram) 2 , and that ‘ a 
record of Maravarman Kulasekhara ( acc A.D 126S) from 
Kiladi in the Madura district (No. 449 of 1906) refers to 
the nirvakasabhai (executive committee) of the village ’ 3 
The part played by the temple in the general life 
of every village is very largely attested by our epigraphs 
We have seen enough to realize that the most fruitful 
sources of our knowledge of the history of the country 
are stone inscriptions preserved in temples and copper- 
plate grants. Of these the stone records in temples are 
more numerous and varied in their interest In addition 
to throwing light on matters like land-tenure, revenue 
administration and the administration of law and justice, 
these records enable us to • reconstruct with Vl some 
confidence the part of the temple in the general social 
economy of the time It is clear that in the mfddle 
ages in South India the temple was much mqre thkn 
a place of common worship. ‘ Temple worship is not so 

1 ARE , 1924, part ii , para 34 

8 A R E , 1910, part ii, para 35 

3 A R E , 1907, part ii, para 26 
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important for the Hindus as church services for the 
Christian The) set more store on home ceremonies 
and on contemplation h 1 And yet, every village had its 
temple, and every temple was the object of universal 
attention at the hands of the princes and the people 
of the land The temple is historically more important 
as a social and economic entity than as a religions 
institution , the history of Hinduism, even in South 
*India, is much more than the history of her temples. 
But the story of the social life of the country, of her 
common people, centres round the temple in a manner, 
that is perhaps equalled only in mediaeval Europe, 
although with this vital difference, that in South India 
the villagers held the temple, while m Europe the church 
or the monastery held the village 

The temple was the centre of universal culture 
The best architecture and sculpture and such painting 
as there was, were lavished on it Fine arts like music, 
dancing and jewel-making flourished m the temples and 
primal lly on their account Several temples contained 
libraries and were centres of religious and secular 
learning The drama, closely allied to the dance, was 
promoted by some temples Above all, the temple was 
for the village the most powerful economic corporation 
which not only sustained, by means of its lavish endow- 
ments,^ the arts of civilizod existence, but enabled the 
villagers to turn to it in times of need for economic 
support, if not also for purposes of physical defence 
A few facts, gleaned from a mass of similar data, may 
now be*set down to confirm these statements about the 
teipple and its part in the life of mediaeval South India 
An inscription of about A D 1260 from Madambakkam 


' Sir Ch Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, p li.xxlv. 
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(Chmgleput) dated in the tenth year o f Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya (No. 322 of 1911) states that ‘ the assem- 
bly of the village seeing that it was not possible to main- 
tain the lamps, offerings and festivals m the temple from 
the income available for that purpose, assigned the north 
division {vadakuiu) “with its wetlands, garden lands, 
houses and house-sites” to the temple, but retained 
therein 3,000 kuh of land with houses and house-sites for 
their own use They decided also to pay the dues* 
on them such as pon-van and nattu-vaii from their own 
pockets and agreed that “ if ever, owing to unfortunate 
circumstances, we are induced to sell this land, we shall 
do so, for the price at which it then sells, to the sacred 
treasury of the temple”.’ 1 An inscription from Kama- 
rasavalli (Tnchinopoly) of the tenth year of Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya (No 88 of 1914) gives an idea of the manner 
m which funds were raised by the inhabitants of the vala- 
lisdn for effecting certain repairs to the temple They 
agreed to pay to the temple a small cess on all merchan- 
dise sold by them, e g one-fourth paiiam on each bundle 
of cloths for women, on each podi of pepper, on each 
padi of areca-nuts, one kasu on each podt of paddy, etc 2 
A record from Alagapun (Ramnad) (No 109 of 1924) 
dated m the fifteenth year of Maravarman Kulasekhara- 
deva contains a gift, by the assembly of Alagapun, of all 
the taxes due to it by the residents of the streets round 
the temple for the provision of lamps in the temple 
Another record from Mannarkoil m the nineteenth' year 
of Kulasekharadeva (No 408 of 1916) mentions the acqui- 
sition by the king’s order ( niyoga ) of private houses for 
a second prakara to the temple being built according, to 


1 A R E , 1912, part il, para 36 

* ARE , 1915, part «, para 36 
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the Se7s/;ff A curious record from Tirumalai (Ramnad) 
in the fifth year of the reign of Jatavarman Kulasekhara 
(No 33 of 1924) mentions ‘the meeting of the big 
assembly of the Mahesvaras of the eighteen districts 
(tr zs'tl-^u.) in the hall called Tirugnanasambandan- 
tiruveduttuhkatti in the temple of Suradeva-Ts'varamud- 
aiya-N.i) anar at Alagaimanagar to show their appre- 
ciation of the services rendeied by a dcvcuadiyftl to 
t>e\eral temples of the locality , such as, setting up of 
certain images wanting m the temples and the construc- 
tion of f>) aka) as, by conferring on her family the 
hereditary honour of sounding the conch and the drum 
at the time of entry into the temple 11 The villagers of 
Vajalur (Chingleput) came to an agreement in the 
eighth )car of Jatfhaiman Sundara Pandja (A D 1258), 
by w hich they released all the lands which belonged to 
four temples which w'ere probabl) all situated in Vaya- 
lur, and relinquished their previous hold on them, 
whether that was b) moitgage or by purchase In 
addition to this, they undertook never again to hold these 
lands, either as purchasers or as mortgagees, on pain 
of ‘treason against Siva’ and ‘treason against the 
king ’ 2 A record from Tirupputtur (Ramnad) of a 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulasekharadeva (No 101 of 
1908) who might have ruled earlier than A D 1200 and 
w'as perhaps the Kulasekhara of the civil war, states 
that tjie assembly ((tpsvurRjn syt) of Tirupputtur wished 
to go to Madura to meet king Kulasekhara and accord- 
ingly made certain temple lands rent-free on receipt of a 
specified sum tor the expenses of the journey 3 An 

1 A R E , 1924, part ii, para 26 

-ARC, 1909, part 11, para 26 and No 363 of 1903 

3 Tor the date suggested see E I , vol xi, p 137 

There is another similar transaction in the same place recorded in JQ3 
of 190S See also No 535 of 1920 for jet another instance, 

30 • 
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inscription from fsermadevi (No 695 of 1916) mentions a 
grant of land to a library ( Sarasvati BkandUra) m a 
temple in the locality, and records containing endow- 
ments for the recitation and study of the Vedas and 
Puranas in temples are frequently met with A 
record (No 557 of 1916) from Pattamadai (near Senna- 
devi, Tinnevelly district) is of more than ordinary 
interest as it registers a grant to a dancing girl fqr 
enacting a drama, not specified, on certain festival days 1 
We see that the temples also furnished numerous 
occasions for disputes on various matters A record in 
the sixteenth year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
(No 141 of 1902) states that the authorities of the 
temple of Devanayakapperumal in Tiruvendipuram 
decided to follow the system of worship practised in all 
other temples, and we have no means of knowing the 
nature of the innovation that necessitated this rather 
conservative affirmation regarding the manner of wor- 
ship. A record of the late thirteenth century (No 432 
of 1913) narrates a dispute between the chetties and the 
oil-mongers (vamya-nagarattar) of Aragalur (Salem 
district) with regard to the management of temple festi- 
vals, and apparently the chetties succeeded in the end 2 
A case of dispute between two bhattars as to the right of 
conducting worship m the temple which was settled by 
the intercession of the village assembly has beoc men- 
tioned before. 3 There were also disputes as to the order of 
precedence m which the sacred ashes in faiva temples and 
the prasadam in the Visnu temples were to be, received, 
or the rope of the god's car had to be held in drawing it 

0 

1 A R B , 1317, part il, para 11 , also 1923, part ii, para SO 

* A R JS , 1914, part ii, para 23 

3 See No 571 of 1920 and pp 228-9 (ante) 
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and such other matters 1 About the middle of the 
thirteenth century a rather acrimonious quarrel between 
the f?aivas and the Vaisnavas representing the two 
adjoining temples at Tirumaiyyam in the Pudukkottah 
state is said to have resulted in a cessation of worship 
in both the temples, and to have been finally settled by 
the mediation of a military officer of the Hoysala Vim 
Somesvara, Appanna Dandanayaka by name 2 

The effects of the Muhammadan invasion early in the 
fourteenth century and the part played by Vijayanagar in 
the reaction against Islam are graphically mentioned in a 
temple record (No 64 of 1916) in the thirty-first year of a 
certain Maravarman Vira Pandya which says ‘ The times 
wereTulukkan times, the devadcma lands of the gods were 
taxed with kudunai , the temple worship, however, had 
to be conducted without any reduction , the ulavti or 
cultivation of the temple lands were ( sic ) done by turns 
by the tenants of the village , at this juncture Kampana 
Udaiyarcame (on his southern campaign), destroyed the 
Tulukkan, established orderly government throughout 
the country and appointed many chiefs ( nayakkaiirnfa ) 
foi inspection and supervision in order that the worship 
in all temples might be revived legularly as of old ’ It 
is fuither stated that some of the dancing girls of the 
temple (devaradiyai) died, some became very poor, and 
manjw'ere ready to migrate to other distant places 
For the preservation of the original status of the temple, 
some of its land which was enjoyed as kaniyatchi by 
a certain* Narasinga Devar was now sold to another 
person, the former having died without leaving an heir, 
for the maintenance of ten dancing girls including 

1 Nos 108 of 1916 and 467 of 1909 

a A R E , 1 907, part ii, par a 26 and No 387 of 1906 
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provision for ‘ food, betel-leaf, cloth and houses in the 
street Pavanangakarantiruvidi n 

Besides temples, there were malhas representing 
different sects of Hinduism which were also recipients 
of several gifts from the king and the people of the 
country, some of which have been incidentally touched 
upon. There is some reason to believe that the clciss of 
Ekadanda wnnyUsms was rather influential m the soutji 
of the Pandya country. Their presence in the Veda- 
vyasamatha in the Bhaktavatsala temple in fsermadevi is 
mentioned in one record (No. 544 of 19 ir), and anothei 
(No 435 of 1906) refers to a similar institution in 
Muiappunadu, near Tmnevelly. 1 2 Buddhism and Jainism 
seem also to have survived to the middle ages , they 
must have carried on an obscure existence , yet there is 
some reason to think that Jainism had .1 little more 
importance than Buddhism In a record (No. 1 13 of 1904) 
from Tiruccopurm (South Arcot) dated in the reign 
of Jaiavarman alias Tnbhuvanacakravartin Sundara 
Pandya, a certain f?ariputtira Pandita figures as a donoi 
and there is a reference to ‘ Sangattai ’ most probably 
members of the Buddhist Sangha A record (No 358 
of 1908) fiom Mangadu (Chmgleput) of the reign of 
the famous Jatavarman Sundara Pandya [acc AD 1251) 
contains a gift of land as Palhccandam to a certain 
Palli — a Jain temple— whose name is illegible^ An 
inscription from Pudukkottah (No. 367 of 1904 — Amma- 
sattram) of a certain Sundara Pandya mentions one 
Dharmadeva Acarya as the pupil of Kanakacand^apandita. 
Although the second name is in pait a conjectural 
restoration, there seems to be little reason to doubt that 


1 A R,E , 1916, part ll, para 33 

2 A R E , 1912, part li, para 3S 
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for Also for the maintenance of the 108 Brahmin 
families and others, were acquired n7f veils of land in the 
village of Rajasikhamamnallur alias Puliyangudi The 
Brahmins evidently received each a full veil of land. 
The following other vnttis were also settled — teachers of 
Vedas, 3, teachers of Sutras, 1 , two doctors, \\, ambada- 
‘yas ( ? ), \ , village accountant, \ , drummer, \ , pot'ter, £ , 
blacksmith, \ , carpenter, \ , goldsmith, £ , Irankolh, 3/8, 
barber, 3/8, washerman, village watchman {pcidi-kappan) 
and the village-servant ( Vettiyaii) 1 /8 Of the natta land 
outside the agrahara ‘ Brahmin quarter ’, three parts 
were set apart for Vellan-kaniy alar and the remainder for 
other professionals (?). The fruit trees, gardens, ponds, 
waterpits, grazing grounds, irrigation channels, unculti- 
vable waste, embankments (?) of fields and pathways, 
included in the village site were made over (to the donees) 
as per customary law All taxes were excused, but it was 
stipulated that from the fourteenth year of the king 500 
kalam of superior paddy, was to be measured out every 
year to the temple at Chidambaram for conducting the 
special service, Bllandalaiyana-Perumal-Sandi, and that 
all lands which belonged to temples ( tirunamatlu - 
kkuni ) must be demarcated by stones marked with the 
trident ’ 1 

A record (No 429 of 1917) of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya is said to contain a'reference to an assembly of 
512 but nothing more is known of it now and the text is 
not yet available Records of different kings from 
several villages in the Tinnevelly district seemuto contain 
references to certain military institutions, the nature of 
which is by no means quite clear Records from 
Kllappavur call them Munai-edirmogar and Tennavan- 


A R E , 1914, part ii, para 18 
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THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY AND LATER. 

DECLINE AND END 

J ATAVARMAN VIra PANDYA continued to rule for several 
years after the first Muhammadan invasion of the Pandya 
country and, as has been seen, late records of his reign 
of about A D 1 340 show evidence of the recovery of the 
land from the ravages of the invaders. It is, however, 
difficult to trace m any detail the course of events in 
the Pandyan kingdom m the fourteenth century The 
chronicles relating to the period narrate wild and fanciful 
stories which have sometimes been accepted as history, 
but are by no means reconcilable with the evidence 
furnished by the epigiaphs The general outline of the 
story is clear The establishment of the Muhammadan 
power m Madura about A.D 1330 must have deprived 
the Pandyan rulers, Jatavarman VIra Pandya and his 
co-regents of their hold on their capital The evidence 
from epigraphs, however, shows clearly that even the loss 
of Madura did not mean the immediate disappearance 
of the power of the Pandyas from the districts of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tanjore. Till about the middle^ of the 
century or even a little later, the Pandyan rulers appear 
to have held sway over parts of these districts * 

It is not within the scope of this work to deslribe 
m any detail the story of the Sultanate of Madura 
and the barbarous misdeeds that disgraced the Short 
period of its precarious existence The subjects of the 
Sultans seem never to have reconciled themselves to the 
rule of the Turuskas (Tulukkar) as they were called, and 
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Madhuravi'/ayam of Ganga Devi 1 The Madhuravijayant 
is an almost contemporary poem in the conventional epic 
style in Sanskrit dealing with the conquest of the Madura 
Sultanate by Kumara Kampana altos Virakamparaya 
It is a composition of considerable literary merit by the 
wife of Kampana, and even in its present mutilated condi- 
tion, the poem throws much welcome light oh the 
political conditions of the time. We learn from the 
poem that some time after Kampana conquered the 
Sambuvaraya of the Rajagambhirarajya and established 
his rule over Tondaimandalam (Tundlia) with his capital 
at Marakatanagarl (another name for Kanchl?), a mysteri- 
ous lady appeared before Kamparaja and narrated to 
him m detail the wicked deeds of the Yavanas (Muham- 
madans) m the southern country She said ‘ The temples 
in the land have fallen into neglect as worship m them 
has been stopped Within their walls the frightful 
howls of jackals have taken the place of the sweet 
reverberations of the mndanga Like the Turushkas 
who know no limits, the Kaveri has forgotten her ancient 
boundaries and brings frequent destruction with her 
floods. The sweet odour of the sacrificial smoke and 
the chant of the Vedas have deserted the villages 
( agraharas ) which are now filled with the foul smell of 
roasted flesh and the fierce noises of the ruffianly 
Turuskas The suburban gardens of Madura present 
a most painful sight , many of their beautiful cocoanut 
palms have been cut down , and on every side are seen 
rows of stakes from which swing strings of human skulls 
strung together. The Tamraparnl is flowing red with 
the blood of slaughtered cows. The Veda is forgotten 

1 Edited by Pandits Hanhara Sastn and Srinivasa Sastn (Tmandram, 
1916) With an Introduction bi Mr T A Gopinatha Rao Canto vih, 
pp 69 ££, 
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and justice has gone into hiding , there is not left any 
trace of virtue or nobility in the land and despair is writ 
large on the faces of the unfortunate Dravidas.’ At the 
end of her speech, the lady produced a mighty sword, 
the symbol of Pandya sovereignty and spoke again 
‘This sword, O! King!, was wrought of yore by 
Visvakarma from the essences of all the heavenly instru- 
ments of war for the use of Loid Siva in his fight 
against the Asuras He then gave it to the Pandyan 
king who pleased him by his penances, and with its aid 
successive rulers of his dynasty held unrivalled sway 
for a long time And now finding that, by dint of fate, 
the kings of the Pandya line have lost their prowess, (the 
sage) Agastya has despatched this sword to be placed 
iq your strong hands ’ The rest of the speech is an 
exhortation and a prophecy foretelling Kampana’s suc- 
cesses in the south This account in the Madhuramjayam 
is valuable m two respects It gives a fairly reliable 
account from the Hindu point of view of the state of 
feeling m the country towards its Muhammadan rulers, 
and in a matter like this, contemporary literary evidence 
is of inestimable value in supplementing the evidence 
from epigraphs What is equally valuable to the student 
of Pandyan history is the account of the transference of 
the ancient sword from the Pandyan kings to Kampana 
Agastya, the custodian of Tamil culture, is said to have 
made tjie transfer, as the Pandyan line did not any more 
produce kings worth the name The meaning behind 
the poetic Conception is clear The failure of the Pandyan 
km<rs to recover Madura is the histone justification for 
Kampana’s conquest of the Madura country" , moreover, 
in the Pandyan kingdom, the task of the Vijayanagar 
rulers was the continuance of the work of the ancient 
rulers of the land 
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Kampana’s conquest of Madura is partly described 
m the final fragments of Madhuravt^ayam and attested 
by inscriptions and chronicles. His conquest of the 
kingdom of Rajagambhira* is mentioned m an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1365, and a record in the thirty-first year of 
a certain Maravarman Vira Pandya from the Ramnad 
district (No. 64 of 1916) refers to the southern campaign 
of Kampana Udaiyar, and his destruction of the Tulukkap, 
followed by the establishment of orderly government 
throughout the country and the appointment of many 
chiefs ( NayakkanmUr ) for the inspection and supervision 
of temples. 1 * 3 The date of this record is now generally 
taken to correspond to A.D 1364. Three inscriptions 
at Tiruppullam (Ramnad) are undoubtedly records of 
this Kampana and are dated in A D 1371 and 1374. 3 On 
the other hand, the evidence of the coinage of the Sultans 
of Madura shows that their rule was continued m 
some manner till A.D. 1377-8. 4 It seems a legitimate 
inference to make that, though the back of the Muham- 
madan power in the south had been broken by A.D 1364 
or even a little earlier, the last Sultans maintained a 
feeble struggle against the growing power of Vijayanagar 
till A.D. 1377-1378 5 

1 A R E , 1899, para 57 discussing No 18 of 1899 identifies Rajagambhl 
ratayya with the Pandya country and is still followed by some writers, e g 

Heras, Aravldu Dynasty, p 104 Tfie Madhurhvtjayam leaves no doubt 
that it is a reference to the country of the Sambmarayas 

3 A.R E , 1916, part u, para 33 f 

3 Rangachari, Inscriptions of the Madias Picsidency, p 1173, Nos 124, 
129 and 132 It may be noted here that the earliest mention of KampaDa 
m the epigraphs of the Tamil districts is in Saka 1285 (a d 1363) in 803-D 
at p 1607 of Rangachari 

* JR AS , 1909, p 683 b 

3 Dr S K Aiyangar ( op ett , pp 182 ff) places the early campaigns of 
Kampana m the south m the interval between ad 1343 and ad 1355-1356 
and connects them with the break m the coinage of the Sultans in this 
period Rev Heras {op cti , pp 105-6) seems to underestimate the indi- 
cations obtained from the Pandyan records and is inclined to place the 
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years and therefore he may be taken to have ruled up to 
about AD. 1380. 1 Another ruler who came to power 
about the same time as the one last-mentioned was 
Maravarman Parakrama Pandya (A.D. 1 335 — 5 2 ) whose 
records 2 are found in the districts of Ramnad, Tanjore, 
S Aicot and Chingleput. A Jatavarman Parakrama 
Pandya ( acc A.D 1357) was m the enjoyment of kome 
power in the district of Ramnad and the Pudukkottah 
state for at least twenty-three years. 3 Yet another 
Parakrama is credited with the renovation of the central 
shrine and the mandapas of the temple at Kuttalam, 
near Tenkasi in the Tinnevelly district, about A D 1387 
in the twentieth year of his reign. 4 And it seems quite 
possible that there was a fifth Parakrama Pandya of 
whom nothing more can be stated than that his thirty- 
first regnal year was about Saka 1337 (No. 203 ol 
1895) pointing to some time about A.D. 1384 as the date 
of his accession Lastly, we find evidence of the rule, 
from AD 1395-1396, of a Jatavarman Kulasekhara 5 who 
claims to have rebuilt the temple at Ilanji (a village near 
Tenkasi) and founded a new Brahmin village in his 
fourteenth and sixteenth regnal years respectively The 
inscriptions of the three rulers last mentioned are not 
found outside the Tinnevelly district 

The evidence from epigiaphs thus shows that, some 

O 

1 Nos 4S3 and 454 of Pudukkottah list and 386 of 1913 and other records 

Indian Ephemeris, vol i, part h, pp 110-1 c 

2 E I , vol is, p 228, and vol \u, p 11 ARE , 1913, part n, para 46 , 
1918, part li, para 53 and 1927, part ii, para 39 Inscription No 25 of 1913 is 
a very interesting record which belongs apparently to an earlier ruler 
AJ? E , 1913, part u, para 47 seems to contradict the paragraph just pre- 
ceding it The record is treated here as relating to the twelfth, not the 
fourteenth century 

3 E 1 , vol is, pp 225-8 No 63 of 1924 

No 408 of 1917 and ARE , 1918, part n, para 54 

'ARE , 1912, part n, para 42 , 1918, part ii, para 54 
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tinu t:i ihc -croud halt of the fourteenth centur) A.D., 
the P.amlx.as n mt 01 h ^ 1 omplelcl) lost their hold on 
the Madina <ountr\ ami found themselves restricted to 
their mme -outln 1 *1 possessions in the Tinncvcll) district 
1 In change must hiu oicuircd about the lime of Kam- 
|n»,a s * j ” 1 < vmij'it st of \ladurt or soon afterwards 
The t i|i a iv;r amenr xei nx to have been assisted in 
lift'd' h' tla Hum \\ a chieftains and these quondam 
feuciatiiMes ol tin Pand\a kings doubtless had an in- 
terest n> tlius u striding the tangc of Pandja power . 1 
In tn\ (.a-e, tin Pimha kings gained no material advan- 
tage from Kamjnna’s unrx against the Maduia Sultans 
and the finhhshn enl of the power of Vijayanagar in 
Madura pimed to Ik. the beginning of the end of Pandyan 
rule m the eit\ v heie, except for relative!) short mtei - 
tap, tht Puuh.is had held s\m\ from the earliest times 
to the fourtei nth centur) 

I he hi stf ,r\ of the later Pnndyas of Tinnevelly 2 is 
the story of a more or less stead) decline, punctuated by 
a feu fecole attempts at icvival, ending in the final 
disappearance of the d\nast) towards the close of the 
sixteenth or earl) in the seventeenth centur) The 
evidence of copper-plates lenders it possible to construct 
a gcnealogN of the rulers of the period, though some of 

* D* S K AUanj. ir it p 5 of the Ndyrksof Madura by Mr R Sat) a 
mtl n Anar c j i ■* to dite the toinim neuron* of the \iccroyalty of Madura 
nth' r to>> t ,r!\ Ke\ Hi ns [of< at , pp 107-S) reproduces apocryphal tiles 
from the cli-oilck" rrlitinp to tin illegitimate scions of the Pmdyn family 
Imin bcu i-il-cd to power In tin \lceroy Likknun The names of the 
perrons concerned r hm that tin chronicles nre ghingn confused explanation 
of *W rl l of tin P'mnr'iy i clilcftilns into prominence under Viyayanagar 

1 In mos* Important inscriptions of flic liter Piindyns have been 
carefully edited by Mr P A Goplnntlm Rno (Trav Arch Scries, \o 1 i. 
pp 43-’S2, pp 251-82) whose critlcnl studies went a long way to intro 
ducc order into n pin of tnc subject which was till then in the most chaotic 
condition In my account I follow Mr Rno in the main. 
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the connections are not }et as firmly established as one 
would wish We have also evidence of the existence of 
some kings not mentioned in the copper-plates at all. 
Thus a Jatavarman Vikiama Pandya 1 , who ruled from 
A D 1401 to 1422 and whose records are found m 
Kuttalam and m Tirupputtur fRamnad), among other 
places, is not mentioned m the copper-plates at all 
Another king Parakrama alias Srlvallabha 2 came to 
power about the same time and ruled for at least thirty- 
three years till A D 1434. Somewhat later instances are 
those of Maravarman Vira Pandya 3 who ruled from 
A.D 1443 to at least A D. 1497 and whose records are 
found m the Pudukkottah country , and a Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya (AD 1531-1555) found in Kielhorn’s 
list of Pandya kings These instances show that our 
knowledge of the state of the Pandyan pouer under the 
Vijayanagar empire is still very fragmentary. It is 
significant that a few records of these later kings are 
found in Ramnad and Pudukkottah, as this is some 
evidence that, to the last, these kings struggled to 
hold their own in the Madura country It is not 

till about A D 1483 that the Banaraya chieftains 

are found assuming titles like Madhura-puri-maha- 
oiayakan 4 

The genealogy of the later Pandya rulers as it may 
be inferred from the copper-plate grants may now 
be given The connections and identifications ^ which 
are doubtful have been indicated as far as' possi- 
ble in the genealogical tree. The period of rule of 


1 E I , vol is, p 228 and No 124 of 1908 

2 ARE , 1927, part u, para 52 

3 E I , \ol ix, p 229 and Pudukkottah List, Nos 461-4 

4 No 672 of Pudukkottah List 
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each king and the astensm of his birth have also 
been entered so far as these can be ascertained — 


Ankesari KulaSekhan 

Parakrama alias Srivallabha 

Manabhnrana fUttara) 

(MrgaSIrsa) (a d 1429-73) 

(a d .1422-62) 

Parakrama alias 
' KulaSekhara 

(Karttigai) 

(a d 1479-99) 


Jit Parakrama alias 
Vira Fand>a (Avi(tam) 
(A D 1473-1506) 


Abhirama Parakrama 


AnkeSvara Sister 

(A D 1436-70) j 


I 

Jat Parakrama 
alias Sflvallabha 
(Tiruvadirai) 
(ruled for five \ ears 
at least) 


KulaSekhara Parakrama (ASvati) 
(ad 1543-1552) 

! 

„ 1 t 

Gunarama Varatungarama 
( 158S-1609 ?) 


Ahavarama 
Ja(_ Srlvallabha 

‘ establisber of the Pandya Kingdom ’ 
(1534-1542 ? ) 


Salivatlpati Tirnnelvelipperumal 
KulaSekhara (a d 1551-1564) 


Atnlrarama ‘srivallabba ^rivallabha 
(a D 1563-1605) 

I 

Abhirama Ativirarama 


Arikesan Parakrama who had also the titles Mana- 
kavaca and Manabhusana is known to have ruled for 
forty years from A D 1422 1 His inscriptions are numerous 
and some of them contain a long historical introduction 
m Tarail beginning Pli misai-vamtai He claims to 
have^won several victories over his enemies at various 
small places mostly m the Tmneielly district and to h?\e 
defeated the kings of Kerala If he is identical with the 
Pandya king of Madura vanquished b} Narasa Navakc,- 

1 El, vu, p 17 and No n m Go? nvha c^ite 

Later PJndyas (Trav Aral S v~'s, \ ol 1 ) 

' Gopinatha Rao tgp at , pp eC-3) Herts cp a. , pr> v. - -v. 

32 
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as perhaps he is, he must be taken to have been in 
possession of Madura for the best part of his reign, as 
the campaign of Narasa cannot be placed much earlier 
than the closing years of Parakrama’ s reign. He is also 
called Kovkaivendan , an indication that the sea-board of 
, Tmnevelly was still in his control. But the greatest 
event of his reign was undoubtedly the building of the 
Visvanatha temple at Tenkasi The erection of this 
fine structure was undertaken by the king after the Loi d 
appeared before him in a dream and asked him to make 
a new habitation for him at Southern Kasi as his 
original abode m the Kasi of the north had become 
dilapidated. The construction took seventeen years and 
the towers {gopurams) were still unfinished at the time 
of the king’s death. The king’s unbounded piety and 
his great love of art are evident ftom a number of verses 
in which he makes a moving appeal to his suc- 
cessors to safeguard and extend the temple he 
raised in his day Arikesan also made a large tank 
called Visvanathappereri and erected mandapas in Siva 
temples in several places. Arikesan Parakrama had two 
brothers Kulasekhara alias Srivallabha who completed 
the construction of the towers in the Tenkasi temple and 
an Ankesvara 1 It is not clear what led to the succes- 
sion passing to the nephews of Arikesan, nor is it 
possible to determine whether these nephews arc identi- 
cal with Abhirama Parakrama and Ahavarama w^th whom 
the regular genealogy begins in the copper-plates 

It is needless to follow the transactions Of these later 
monarchs in any great detail Their inscription^ often 
open with the grandiloquent Sanskrit introduction begin- 

1 On the Identity of KulaSCkhara with Srivallabha see Gopinatha Rao 
op cit , p 263 and on ArlkeSvara, ARE, 1918, part », para 57 
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nmg ,f,uv.t 7 ;i<jv 7 r( 7 t and to the last they continu- 

ed to do called Mndii.u iuuahT iHta though they had ceased 
to ha\e am thing to do with Madura for well over a 
centun Dtinng the reign of Siivallabha (acc A.D. 1534) 
e\en the little that was left to the Pandyas was sought 
to be taken awa) from them by the aggressive ruler of 
liavaneore who though he was also subject to Vijaya- 
nagai, had icceived in lus couit a rebel governor of the 
empire trom 1 anjoie '1 licse circumstances brought on 
the evjxMition to the south, in the early years of the reign 
oi \ch\ utaraya, which resulted in the total defeat of the 
'lra\ancore » ulcr, the KMoration to the Pandya of the 
territory he had then lost and the, marriage of a 
P.'md} .a i princess to Ach\ utaray a 1 Srlvallabha, as a 
consequence, look to himselt the title — 1 who restored 
th*e olden antes ’ ialfilam dutla ) But nothing, not 

even the support ot the Vijayanagar emperors, could 
restore tnc glory that once belonged to the rulers 
01 this dyn.ist\ Srlvallabha and his successors had 
to console themselves, for what they had lost of 
political power, 1)) seeking distinction in literature 
and philanthropy . And many of them, specially 
Ativirarama 2 and his cousin Varatungarama really 


1 bee Hc-as, oP at , pp 113-17, for 1 detailed account of Achyuta’s 
erptdi’ioi] r 

* ]'e<e Vi of lhiduU ott V plates has caused a difficulty about the duration 
of A isirarlma’s rei, n, ( -/ /? E , 1912, part 11 , para 41), as this verse says 
•hat his lAodier brU allabha was crowned after his death But the reading 
tnduqm pati on vliich the interpret ion rests does not seem to be quite 
secure It m*j be obsened that Varatungarama, the other donor in the 
plates, could not also ha\c been ruling m Saka 1505, the date of the gift , in 
fact, ’tats 135-8 of the record show clearly that the regnal year quoted is 
that of AtM.arama himself (Conit a T A Gopinatba Rao, of> cil.p >57) 
Heras (op at , pp 285-5) explain the reference to the battle of Vail am - 
prakara in the plates Sec also Satjanatha Aiyar, Nayaks of Madura, 
p 103, it 13 Tor Abhlruraa Ativirarama the son of Athlrarama Srlvallabha, 
sec ARC, 1912, part ii, paras 40-1 
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deserved the name Sahitya-sarvabhauma both on account 
of their own literary compositions and by the encourage- 
ment they gave to the poets of the time. They also 
earned the gratitude of their subjects by the excavation 
of tanks, and the construction of temples and other 
foundations of public utility. These kings liked to 
call themselves DevabrUhmana-sthapaiiacarya , and when 
Robert de Nobili wanted that Srivallabha, the brother of 
Ativirarama, should listen to ‘ the new doctrine preached 
by the Western sannyasi\ he was put off on one ground 
or another 1 * The last of these kings, of whom we have 
authentic epi graphical evidence, performed a Vedic 
sacrifice in A.D 1615 and assumed the titles Somayaii 
and Diksitar He seems to have lived up to A D. 165 2. 2 
All these rulers were in subordinate alliance 3 with the 
Nayaks of Madura of the line of Visvanatha Nayaka. 
A few of their inscriptions 4 refer to the emperors 
of Vijayanagar and their birudas as well, they also 
adopted the boar as an additional emblem of their family 
along with the carps and the hook. These are indications 
of their acknowledgment of the suzerainty of Vijayanagar. 
‘ There are two copper-plate records in the Kuttala- 
nathasvamin temple at Tirukkurralam which belong to 
1 the reign (!) of one Alaganperumal Slvala-Varagunarama 
Pandya Kulasekharadevar, “ whp brought back the 
past”. Both of them are* dated Saka i675*(a.D. 
I 753) He bears all the birudas known to the previous 
Pandyas.’ 

1 Heras, op cit , pp 392-3 

a Gopinatha Rao and No 268 of 1908 ^ 

3 See Heras, op cit , pp 347-8 At p 132, however, he seems to 
mistake the true meaning of ViSvanatha’s coins with the legend Pandyan 
Contra Satyanatha Aiyar, op cit , p 65 

* No 615 of 1915 and Gopmatha Rao, op cit , p 59 
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PtiQi 2, n 1 — bee also Mr Krishna Sastri’s observations 
m Ins Introduction to the i//,\ol m, p 1 
Page A, l ' — Inntf "h adin edir pndinankavadu 
Ppge IS, l 1 1 — i; II Warmmgton — Tlu Comma cc Between 
H c A tor it Lviftu, ant India -gi\cs an excellent account of this 
trade and is \cr\ full} documented See under ‘ Pandyan ’ in 
the index, and spccinlh pp 59-bO ‘ From the very beginning' 

of tl e Roman Empire the Pand} a people had probably taken the 
leading part in encouraging the Romans to come and trade, for 
thc\ had sent, as we ha\c seen, an embassy iO Augustus ’ 

Page 2b, l 24 — Put am 15 mn> be compared with the following 
trom the Vcjwlkudi print (11 31-2) about the same king 
• Koi-\unii pala\ c>Hi-hkud i-mannar-kulan tavirtta Palyaga-Mudu- 
kudumi — p Pcruvaludt ' 

Pace 27, l 1 ( 5 — The larger Sinnamanur plates (11 100-2) 
seem to mention another battle at Citramu}an along with that 
it l'alai} ihnpunun, and they add that two enemies of the 
Pindvan kings lost their lives in these battles The text is 
1 Ambor-Citramu} ari um-Talai ilam-kanattir-rannokkam-iruvenda- 
rai-1 1 olai-% I|ir-rnlai-tumittu-hhura-ttalaiyin-huttolittum ’ In his 
introduction^//, \ol in, p 445) to these plates, Mr Krishna 
Sastri assumes ( a ) that Citrarauyari was also fought by 
Nedun]cli}nn, and ((>) that the two enemies who were killed were 
the Chola and the Clicra kings 

Pace S4, (t IS — arnneri-mudarre-yarasinko/ra 
madanal, nnmnrenn-khol-hodudu 
<* pirarcna-kkunara kolladu 
nayirganna venti-palapmaiyum 
tingajanna tanperunjayalum 
’ vaijattanna vaijmaiyu-munru-mudaiyai-yaki 
nl nfdu valiya nedundakai 

0 Pages 39-f I— In editing the Sinnamanur plates (5//, 
vol in, part iv, pp. 447-8) Mr Krishna Sastri follows Mr 
Venkayya’s arrangement of the genealogy of the Pandya kmgs 
mentioned in the Vejvikkudi and the larger Sinnamanur plates 
He admits that the first king Ankesan of the larger Sinnamanur 
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plates at first appears to be the same as Arikesan Maravarman,— 
No 4 of the Vejvikkudi grant ; but he feels constrained to reject 
this identification, and his reasons may be briefly examined 
First, he holds that Arikesan (Velvikkudi, 4) did not fight with 
the Pallava king as did Arikesan, the first king of the 6 innamanui 
plates This rests on his supposition that Vilveli against whom 
Arikesan ot Velvikkudi fought at Nelveli was 1 perhaps a Chera ’ 
But it should be noted that the campaigns of this kmg against 
the Keraja ruler are mentioned separately in the Velvikkudi , 
grant, and that Nelveli is coupled with {§ankaramangai in the 
S innamanui grant as having been fought against the Pallavas 
Secondly, Mr Sastn says that the battle of isankaramangai is 
not mentioned among the battles fought by No 4 Velvikkudi, 
but his grandson No 6 ‘ is clearly said to have crushed the 
Pallava power ’ Surely, the facts (<r) that Sankaramangai is not 
mentioned in the Vejvikkudi grant at all in relation to either 
No 4 or No 6, and (£) that Nelveli is a common factor between 
No 4 of Vejvikkudi and No I of fainnamanur suggest a conclu- ' 
sion very different from that of Mr Sastn And it is strange 
that he should underrate the mention of Nelveli by name in the 
Velvikkudi giant among the achievements of No 4 and imagine 
that No 6 fought at Sankaramangai because he is said to 
have crushed the Pallava power It will be noticed also that, 
by his scheme, he has to postulate a second fight at Nelveli 
* against the very same or a different Chera king ’ for which 
there is no reason suggested Thirdly, Mr Sastn says ' The 
title Parankusa, given to Arikesan in the Tamil portion of the 
Jamnamanur grant, makes it difficult to connect him with the first 
Arikesan Maravarman (No. 4) of the Velvikkudi plates ’ But 
one may ask, how is it less difficult'to connect him with No«(6)? 
The title Parankusa does not occur m the Velvikkudi grant at all, 
and it may be suggested that the other title ‘ Asamasaflaan ’ 
which No 4 gets in the Vejvikkudi grant makes it, if anything, 
easier to identify Parankusa with him, rather than with his 
grandson. And the chief name of the king Arikesan is common 
to both records and has the same import as the Parankusa title 
Lastly, Mr Sastn says ‘The fact that Parankusa Arikesan’s 
grandson is called Rajasimha m the Sinnamanur plates suggests 
the possibility of Arikesan himself being also called Rajasimha, 
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which title we actually find for the first time given to Termaran 
(No 6) in the Vejvikkudi plates ’ It is clearly simpler to say 
that the two Rajasimhas of the Sinnaraanur and Vejvikkudi grants 
are identical as well as the two Ankesans Moreover, it is very 
risky to infer the titles of a king from those of his successors as 
is done by Mr Sastri Thus, none of the considerations brought 
forward by Mr Sastri can be accepted as establishing Mr Ven- 
kayya’s system of genealogy, and the reis no reason to modify 
>the conclusions stated by me at p 41 It may be added that on 
the other system, we know nothing of Nos (8) and (9) (of Mr 
Sastn's genealogical table), the so called Rajasimha II and 
Varaguna I respectively, as neither the Velvikkudi nor the 
Sinnamanur plates gi/e an account of their reigns 

Page 42, n 1 — The Sinnamanur grants have since been 
published in SI I, vol in, part iv, Cf Mr Krishna Sastn’s 
observations on the smaller Sinnamanur plates at p 447 He 
thinks that the donor of these plates was Parantaka Nedunjadayan 
’ or an immediate successor of his 

Page 44, l 4 — Kantaka-Sodanai tanseydu 
Page 45, l 7 — Sewell fixes the date of accession between 
March 22nd and November 22nd, a d 862 on the strength of 
No 84 of 1910. See Rangachan, Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency under Trichinopoly 683 

Page 49 —Attention may also be drawn to the expressions 
‘ Kali-arasan-vali-talara ’ (1 90) and ' Kalippagai ’ (1 100) m the 
account of Parantaka Nedunjadayan’s reign in the Vejvikkudi 
grant Mr Krishna Sastri interprets these phrases as referring 
to the Kali age, though, elsewhere, he accepts the suggestion 
that the Kajabhras were of the Kalikula (A / , xvn, pp 306 n, 
307o-8) 

Page 50, ll 8-10 — Taram mangaiyaippirarpal urimai-ttiravi- 
din ifckki-ttanpal-unmai nangauam-amaitta 

* Page 51, ll 14-15 — Villavarum (vanai) Nelveli-um viri-pojir- 
ccangara-mangai-Pallavarum (vanaiyum) pinganda (purangapda) 
FhrankuSan The readings within brackets are those of S 1 1 , 
vol in, part iv 

Page 56, n 2 —Mr Krishna Sastri appears to have changed 
his view as he mentions faengodu and Pudankodu as battles won^ 
by Rapadhlra 
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Page 61, ll 11-12 — Vattiya-keya sangitangalal maliveydiya 
V angajandai-vaidyakulam 

Page 63, l 5 — Kunramannador-Koil 

Page 77 , n 1 — cf Mr Krishna Sastri’s remarks at p 449 of 
S 1 1 , vol m 

Page 79, l 8 — Contra Mr Krishna Sastri (ibid) who. takes her 
to be a Chola princess 

Page 80, n 1 — Summarizing the larger £innamanur plates, 
Mr Krishna Sastri says of this Rajasimha that he ‘ defeated the 
king of Tanjai (Tanjore) at Naippur, fought a battle at 
Kodumbai (Kodumbalur) the seat of one of the powerful Chola 
subordinates, burnt Vanji and destroyed the king of southern 
Tanjai (perhaps another subordinate of the Cholas) at Naval ’ 
(SII, vol in, p 449) 

Page 82, n 1 — Mr Krishna Sastri {S / 1 , vol m, part iv, 
Introd , p 10) says that the Kanyakumari record (of Virarajen- 
dra) states that Parantaka ‘ killed the Pandya with his whole 
army 1 But as this is contradicted by the Tiruvalangadu plates* 
and the Mahavamsa, the expression hatva of the Kanyakumari 
record must be taken to mean ‘ defeated ’ 

Page 85, l 13 — cf Mr Krishna Sastn's remarks at p 7 of his 
Introd to S 1 1., vol in, part iv 

Page 86, l 19 — Kottai alittu nanru seydu patfar 
Page 86,1 20 — U1 vlttu-kkbyircevakar 
Page 88, l 3 — Nirodatfi-kkoduttan 

Page 88, ll 7~8 — Mannavanadu paniyal vadivamaiya-ppidi 
suindan 

Page 88, l 11 — ellaiyakattu-kkallum-kalliyum natti 
Page 88, ll 2t ff — pirammadeyamaka-kkaraomaiyum Miyat- 
ciyum ulladanga sarvapariharamaka niiodatti kkudu-kkap-patfadu 
Page 89, ll 25 // — enru nmravan vinnappiyanjeyya nanru 
nanrenru muruvalittu nattanin palamaiyadal katti nl kolka^enna 
natta-rran palamaiyadal kattinan angappoludey r e 

Page 89, l 32 — Natfu 

Page 92,11 7 ff — lvvoftina pansu ney aftuvippadarkku amaCn- 
du pupaippattom sirrambar patiyum padamulattomum 
Page 95, l 26 — enpiranda palliccandangalum 
Page 98, ll 7 ff — (Ko)nnavil kurverkon Nedumaran ten- 
kudar-kon tennan kondadum ten-Tirumal-irunjolaiye 
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Page 101, n 1 — Contra Mr Kushna Sastri-Introduction to 
S I /, \ ol in, part iv, pp 14-17 The Madras Museum Plates are 
referred bj Mr Sastri to • the uncle and immediate predecessor 
of Rajarlja l ’ (S / / , vol in, p 267) There is nothing in the 
record that goes against our view that these plates may be 
assigned to Rnjcndra I In fact, the mention of adikankal £o[a 
mthtnda • ?\iir-emba inn an in 1 14 supports our view, as this 
J$o]ammcnd'i\clar was the commander of Rajendra’s army 
(S / / , vol in, part iv, mtrod p 17) 

Page JOS, n 1 — See also Mr Krishna Sastri — ibid , p 15 
Page 105, n 1 — Sec Annual Repot t 7/av Arch Dept , 192C-21, 
p 65 and SI I , \ol lh, p 469 for a defence of the traditional 
uew r of Kundalur-Snlni and the fleet maintained by the Chera 
kings there 

Page 10S, n 1 — See, however, Mr Krishna Sastri’s introduc- 
tion, p 19, in SI/, \ol in, part iv, for other evidence in 
support of Hultzsch’s view 

Page 115, l 2 — lirifluvarippatfu 
Page 115, l 4 — Kani-udaiyar 

Page 116, l 19 — vilai olai sc\du niroflattikkotfuttorn 
Page 123, l 20 — Tiru-va]ara-cceyam valara tennavar-tam 
kulam valara-varumarai nangavai vajara-vanaittulakanduyar 
ninga-ttenraadura-pun-ttonyi 

Page 124, l IS — Tennavar tarn Kuladeyvam 
Page 135, l 18 — Puntfiyanai mudittalai-kopdarujiya 
Page 135, l 21 — avan muqhmel adi vaittu 
Page 142, l 6 — vanjinan gupu madakalinvapnda venpna 

vengai villudan-olippa 

Page 144, l 5 — Pu maruviya tirumadandaiyum 
Page 145, l 13 — 3onadu Kondaruliya , Sopadukopdu nmdi- 
konda-^olapurattu virar abhi?ekam papniyaruji} a , 6ona£u 
valanglyaruliya, 
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C 100-300 Sangam Age 

• C 590 End of the Kalabhra interregnum Accession of 
Kadungon 

C 620. Accession of Maravarman Avamgulamapi « 

C 645 „ Sendai? (Jayantavarman) 

C '670 ,, Arikesari Parahkusa Maravarman 

C. 710 „ Koccadayan Ranadhira 

C. 740 „ Rajasimha (I) Maravarman Pallava- 

bhanjana 

C 765. ,, Jatila Parantaka (I) Nedunjadayan 

altos Varagupa Maharaja 

770 Consecration of the Vi$ pu temple built by 
Marangari at Anamalai 
C 815 Accession of Sri Mara Srivallabha 
862 Accession of Varagupavarman 
C 880 Battle of Sri Purambiyam 

Accession of Parantaka (II) Vlranarayana Sada- 
yan 

C 900 Accession of Rajasimha (II) Maravarman 
C 920 Capture of Madura by Parantaka I Chola , end of 
the First Empire , flight of Rajasimha (II) 

C 950-1000 Completion of the Chola conquest of the Pandyan 
kingdom The wars of Vlra Pandya * who 
took the head ,of the Chola ’ Raja Raja I’s 
campaigns in -the Pandya country *> 

C 1020 Rajendra’s invasion and settlement of the Pandya 
country 

C 1020-70 The period of the Chola-Pandya Vicerqys Rhja- 
dhiraja’s wars in the Pandya country 
C. 1080-1100 Kulottunga I’s invasion of the Pandya courfcry 
Jatavarman Srivallabha and Maravarman 
Tribhuvauacakravartm Parakrama Pandya 
C. 1120. Jatavarman Parantaka Pandya 
C. 1132. Accession of Maravarman Srivallabha. 
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A D 

C 1162 Accession of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulasekhara 
of the Civil War 

C ll()8-?0 Cn ll War between Kulasekhara and Parakrama 
C 1180 Accession of Vihrama Pandya (son of Kulase- 
Klnra) md renewal of the Civil War by Vira 
Pand\ a (son of Parakrama) 

r C 1180 End of the Civil War and flight of Vira Pandya 
to Travancorc 

C 1100 Accession of Jatavarman Kulasekhara (I) Begin- 
ning of the Second Empire 

C 121(5 Accession of Maravarman Sundara Pandya (I) 

C 1223 Restitution of the Chola country by Sundara 
Pand\ a 

1238 Jat.nnrman Kulasekhara (II) Accession o f 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya (II) 

1251 Accession of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (I) 
1251-8 Sundara Pandya’s wars against the Cheras, the 
Hojsalas, Kopperunjinga and Gaijqlagdpala 
1253 Jatax arman Vira Pandya (I) (sub-king) 

1268 Accession of Maravarman Kulasekhara (I) 

1276 Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (II) (sub-king) 

1283 Marat arman Vihrama Pandya (sub-king) 

C 1284 Kulasckhara’s conquest of Ceylon 
1291 Jatavarman 6nvallabha (sub-king ?) 

3 29t>— 7 Jatavarman Vira Pandya (II) (sub-king) 

1303 Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (III) (sub-king) 
1310-11 Murder of Kulasekhara (?) Civil war between 
Sundara Pandya and Vira Pandya Malik 
Kafur’s jnvasjon of Madura 

IB 11-1 3 The assumption of independence by Ravivarman 
Kulasekhara, Chera, and his conquest of the 
Pandya country End of the Second Empire 
1214 Maravarman Kulasekhara (II) 

1315 Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya (I) 

C 1317 Assertion of independence by Kulasekhara 6 am- 
Duvaraya Invasion of Muppidi Nayaka and 
his capture of Kanchl 

1329-30 Establishment of the Sultanate of Madura. 
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1334. 
1335 
1357 
C 1364-70 

1377-8 

1395-6 

1401 

1422 

1429 

143S 

1443 

1473 

1479 

1531 

1534 

1543 

1551 

1563 

1588 

1615 


Maravarman Vira Pandya (I) 

Maravarman Parakrama Pandya 
Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya (II) 

Kumara Kampana’s wars against the Madura 
Sultanate 

End of the Sultanate of Madura 
Jatavaiman Kulasekhara (III) 

Jafavarman Vikrama Pandya 
Arikesari Parakrama Manabharapa 
Kulasekhara alias tarivallabha 
Arikesvara 

Maravarman Vha Pandya (II) 

Jatavarman Parakrama alias Vira Pandya 
Parakrama alias Kulasekhara 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya (III) 

Jatavarman £rivallabha ' establisher of the 
Pandya Kingdom ’ 

Kulasekhara Parakrama 
Tirunelvelipperumal Kulasekhara 
Ativirarama Srivallabha 
Varatungarama 

Performance of a Vedic sacrifice by Varagupa 
^rivallabha alias Kulasekhara 
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Maduraikonda Rajakesan, 104 see 
Gandaraditya 

Maduraimandalam, 108 and it 
Madurakarunalakait , 55 
Magadai, 167 and n 
Magadha, 87 
Magara, 150 
Magsral, 237 
Mahd.bhd.rata, 13// 
Maharaiadhiraia-Srlptii amtsiara , 
169 _ 

Maharajasimha, 165//, see Kopper- 
unpnga 

Maharathas, 55, 56 
Mahdsamanta (j), 44, 61, 85 
Mahatalita, 69 
Mahatanlra, 239 

Mah&vamta, 5, 14 and //, 69-71, 7^/z, 
80//, 82, 111, 127, 128, 130, 131, 
133, 184 and //, 185 and // 
Mahavrat (a) (ins), 116, 117 and / 
Mahinda, 69 
Malaimaran, 29// 

Malainadu, 65, 105//, 106, 161, 183 
Malaiyadaraiyan, 190 
Malakongam, 57 


Malavai ay an, 143, 153, 158 
Malavar Manikkam, 154 
Malaya, 69 

Malik Kafur, 202,204-9, 211, 212« 
Malik-ul Islam Jamal-ud-din, 192 
Mallikarjuna, 117 
Manabharana (n), 112, 113, 122 
Manalur, 15 
Manar Barmul, 202 
Manavlra, 213 
Mandaragaurava, 80 
Mandaram Cheral Irumporai, 28 
Mangadu, 236 
Mangala Enadi, 86 
Mangalam, 87 
Mangalapuram, 55, 56 and // 
Mangalore, 55 
Mangudi Kilar, 27// 

Mangudi Marudan, 2 In, 29 
Manigr&mam, 179 
Man lk kavag agar , 4, 66 and //, 67//, 
96, 97, 223 

Mammekalai, 16-19, 32 and // 
Mankul, 202 
Mannaikkudi, 52«, 57 n 
Mannargudi, 172// 

Mannarkovil, 110, 116 
Mannarkoyil, 232 
Manmkkuncci, 57 
ManrUdis, 10 
Manru, 93 

Mantra-Brahmana, 93 
Manu, 226 
Manur, 93-4 
Marakatanagari, 242 
Marakataprthvibhrt, 170 
Maramangalam, 125 
Maran Eyinan , 60 
Marangan, 44, 45//, 58-60, 86, 97 
Maranjadayan, 39, 40, 45//, 59, 60«, 
65, 73, 76, 84-6, 93, 95 
Maran Valudi, 29// 

Maravarman Vikrama Chola- 

• Pandya, 111// 

Marco Polo, 5, 180,181 and ny 188, 
190-200, 205// 

Marudur, 55 n, 56 ^ 

Matanga;ddhyakfa, 85 
Malha (s), 116, 117, 154, 236 
Mauryan, 15 • 

Mnyapandya, 68-73 
Megasthenes, 5 and //, 34 
Melkadayam, 153 
Melvaram, 221-2 
Meykandadevar, 189 
Milalai-kkurram, 28, 29// 

Mtydtci, 88, 89 
Mudaligal, 219 
Mudattirumaran, 29// 
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Mudikonda Solapuram, 146k, 147, 
152// 

Mudivalangum pet umdl-sandt , 153 
Mudugur, 16S 

Mudukudumi, 22-4, 26, 47, S9 253 
Mugheir, 13 

Muhammad bin Tughlak, 209 
Mullaiyur, 113 
Muller, Ma\, 14 
Mummadi Solan, 110, 111// 
Afuimi-cdir mogar, 23S 
Ahmaiyadaraiyan, 126 and // 113, 
, 190 

Muppidi Nayaka, 213-14 
Murappu nadu, 236 
AfuraSa,_ 230 
Murti Nayanar, 48// 

MuSin, IS 

Muttaraja (r), IS//, 83-5 
Mutturru-kkurram, 2Sand // 
Muvarkoil, 117 
Mysore, 158, 159 

N 

Naccinarkkmiyar, 26 
JVadu, 87, 124 
Nagarattar, 92 
Nagercoil, 101 
Naippur, 256 

Nakkirar, 17 and //, 25, 27//, 29-31 

Ndladiydr 18k, S4 

Ntlhs, 92 ti 

Nalvaludi, 29 

Nambi Andar Nambi, 67// 

Namb', Perumbarrappull\ iir 3 15, 
26//, 97k 

Nammajvar, 20, 97 
Nandigrarua, 57 
A'andikl atambakam, 73// 
Nandnarman Pnlla\ arnall i, 46 49, 
51//, 57, 60 

Nnndnarman III, 20//, 46 73 and //, 
74, 75 

Narasa Na\ aka, 249, 250 
Narayrnha 4, 60, 61//, 169 
Narnsmiha II (Ho^ala;, 147-51 165 
NaraSmgadC\ar, 235 
Narai fna Aij ar C V , 8// 
Nara\anas\vami Aijar, 20/; 
Y<irrr///i;,C0// 27// >«//, 30// 

A'atta, 23S 
Nm /, 90 and n 
Nlttukkurumbn 60 and // 

\<I tttr an, 232 
NI\ M, 256 

Mv akkaamlr, 235, 244 
NTnaks of Ellore, 124 
M\aks o' Madu’-a, 252 
Na\an- irs , 97 


Nedijon, 26 

Nedumaran, 38//, 45k, (ninra<ir),54 
55, 9S and r 

Nedumpalliyattanar, 26/; 
Nedunaliadat , 26 

Nedunjadayan, 39, 40-5, 59, 61, 62, 
64, 65 6S, 98 and //, ’55 
Nedunjeliyan(Amnppadan adanda), 
21, 26, 27 

Nedunjehjan Nambi, 29 
Nedumehvnn of Talanilanglnani, 
26-28, 30//, 35 4S//, 253 
Neduva\ al, 57 

N ellore, 139, 159 168, 169//, 170, 191, 
213 

Nelson, 1//, 3k, 15 

Neheli, 23//, 51 and /;, 52//, 54, 55, 
‘v// 254// 

Neftimaijar 26k 

Nettur, 135 and //, 138 

Mdur, 28 

Nil at pot ly ft tin, 9 

Ntrvdhasabhai, 230 

Nirvana, 14 

Ni\ amain, 63, 84 

NtyOga, 232 

Nobili, Robert de, 252 

Nrpatunga\anuan, 74-7, 7F 

\yS\aftar, 230 

O 

Olai, 215, 216 
Ollaij ur, CO 
Ophir 13 
Oracgal 213 


Padatkkaru Cn , 239 
Piidikappiitt, 23S 
PCidiUa ot, 217-S 
PadinenKilkkanakhu, ISk 
P alam Sofijan kKu 179 
Pllt 51 55 
PT'iru 212/ 

Palla\ a(s), 19 36, 44 4G 4S, 40 
51 and // S3 54 56 ‘v and / 1 1 , 
62 6S 69,73-7,54, 162//, 1S9- 2'/ 
Pul fa ab/an/an 41 44 
Pa! la, ad! H ara 17. 

Palla\ aravan, ]5S 
Palla\ ara\ anpCttai 127 
Palla\ ara\ a-, 132-4 
Palh(cCi rdui )< 81 .70 2 r 
Pamnmakl an, 14S WJ 
Pa) am, 21S 232 
Panca\an mah idCvi, K 1 
Panda\ as, l^ 

Plndi, 14 
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Pandikkodumudi, 58 
Pandimnndalam, 120 
Pandi nldu, 14, 10G 
Pandippadaijlr, 100 
Pandilavalsnlnn, 44 
Pandu, 14 

Pandya, (origin), 13-15 
Pandya diiapaltanum, 150 
Pandya kntltal am, 1 4// 

PTadyn I’Ul'Kani valnn'idii, 10G 
Pandyn-riijnn 118 
Panwiahhaf, 237 
Panjit fit 1 i, 237 
Pannadntand in, 29// 

Paracaki ah 61 filial a , G8 
Parakrama (uul t\nr, 12tb tent ) 
128-30, 14G// 

Parilkrama alias ku’aSCkhnra (acc 
1479), 249 

Parakrama alias Srnallabha, 248 
Pnrnkmraahahu I, 128-30 
Parakramabahn III, 184, 185 
Parakrama Pandya (I) Jatavarman, 
[acc 1315), 223, 245 
Parakrama Pandya (II) Jn(a\ arman 
[acc 1357), 24 G 

Parakrama Pandya Jntnt arman alias 
Vira Pandya [acc 1473), 219 
Parakrama Pandya Miibeli Vlnldi 
ray a 187 

Parlkrama Pandya M'irnt arman 
[coal of Kulottungn I), 1<*2« 123 
and n 

Parakrama Plndya Marat arman 
[acc 1335), 24G 
PairneSvaravarman II, 57 
Paranar 27//, 29 
Paran]6timum\ ar, 3 
Parantaka I (Cbola), 4G 47,89-3, 
93, 99-101, 107//, 138, 256 
Parantakall (Sundara Chola), 101— 
3 

Parantaka Pandya (Jatavarman), 
123-5 

Parantaka I (Pandya), 44, 72«, 85//, 
see Nedunjadnyan 
Parantaka II (Pandya), 40, 41, 72//, 
78, 79, 85//, set Vlranarlyann 
Parantaka-valanadu, 125 
Parantaka vlrar, 85-6 
Parathavar, 35 
Paravas, 52, 53 
Pariva Bhatarar, 95 
PfiSan, 221, 222 
Pa5i, 131 
Pfisip&ttam 223 
PaSnmputpandiyan, 27// 

Pah, 92 and n 
Pattamadai, 157m, 234 


Palluppfifln, 27// 

Paumbcn 5// 

Patananpalaran tirmidi, 23G 

Ptnna'ndam, GO, 78, 79 

Pennai, G3 

Ptrambalnr 1G5 

Ptrlru, 268 

Pill pi vs, 5, 35 

Pent iljr, 57 

PemM “ir, 9 a 

Pa ijaptttfinain, 4, IS//, 5! aRd //, 
63 n Cun 97// 

Pi t mrhadaii fi»i 239 
Pa mnbanaikh 'inns, S3 and // 
Pcrumbidupai Mnttarat an, 8- 1 
PcrundCtan'ir, 20// 

Pcrung f-nnanatt , 230 
Pijlmln, >i2 
P 4irandan~ir, 29 
Plun , 5 and // 

Podit ( i)(ill 65,120 
Pon Amar'itaM, 153, 223 
Pon infill fa i tlnnjma d < . a, 108/; 
Ponnambalam P'lkai, 63 n 
Pon tan 217,232 
Poonamallce, 212 
Pope, Rc\ G U 35//, 96 
Pottappn ar~i\ ar 2 1C 
Povtamolt ptilatar, 21 and // 
Prasashs 87 
PrntaoorudradCt a 213 
Pnthivipati I, 76-8 
Prithnipati 11,76//, SO 
Ptolemy 5 
Pndanl odu 255 
Pudankottu, 56// 

Pndukko‘/ah, 81 110, 117, 153, 155«, 
153, 167, 174-6// 178, 187, 214, 

219//, 223 223 235,236,241 and//, 
245 246 and// 243// 

Pndukk6‘tai 251// 

Pugaliyur, 62 
Puhar 19 
Pm fins, 228 

Pukalabharanan, 143 5. 

Puliyangudi, 238 

Pura[in)[nfinurn ) 26-30, 32-f 253 
P'lramalainadn, 153 
Puranas, 97, 217, 234 c 

Puvalur, 57 


Quilaa, 211 

R 

Raghava Aiyangar, M , 13m, 19//, 
21m, 49m, 98m, 105m 
Raghava Aiyangar, R , 28m, 30m 
Ragozin, 13m 
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Ra]adbiraja 1, 109, 112, 113, 122 
Rajadtairaja II, 127, 128 and n, 131- 


Rajsditya (Chola), 101« 
R&iagambhTra, 143 
Rnjagambhlra caturvedi mangalam, 
143 

RaiagambMra-raiya, 242, 244 and « 
Raja Raja 1, 101 and n, 104-8, 112w, 
114, 257 

Raja Raja II, 229 

Raja'kaja III, 136, 145, 147, 148, 152, 
153 m, 105 and n, 229 
Xaja-Raja-Caturvedmiangalam, 115- 


Raja Raja-mandalam, 106 
Raja-Raja Pandinadn, 106, 125 
Raja-Raja-valanadu, 106 
■RSjaStkhdmant, 80 
RajaSikhamamnallnr, 23S 
Rajasimha I, 41, 44, 56-9, 254-5 
Rajasimha II, 39 41, 46, 79-S2, 85/?, 
95, 99, 102«, 255-6 

Rajendra I, 7, 77ft, 82, 106-9, 112 and 
ft, 116», 257 

Rajendra III, 148, 177, 214 
fRajeadra chola-vmnagaram, 116 
Rajeadra dev a, 110 
Rajendram, 190 
Rama mabipati, 164 m 
R amanatha Aiyar, A 8 , S0» 
Ramanuja, 117 
Ramil) ana, 13 and n 
RatnSSvaram, 129, 132 
Ranadhlra, 255, see Koccadayan 
Rnnakirti, 86 

Rangachan V , 6 Sm,106m, 136/?, 172/;, 
244/t, 255 

Rangasa ami Ai\ an gar K V 11 ?; 
Rashtrakflfca, 100 and /;, 103 
Rasingadei ar, 100/; 

RaSingankulam, 190 
Rdytra, 67 

Rantadana-kuppa, 15Gn 
Ravnanuan KtdaSekhara, 20S« 211«- 
12/214 

RaM \enp catunedimangalam,163 
Rice.i, , 149-50/; 

Roman Empire, 11 253 
ROraulns, 15 
RndrammJi, 190 
Ru^.hs, 192 
Rum, 191 
Rustam, 192 


, S 

SabdaU, 87 

Rafif-a, 93,91, U5, H6 
^adajan Karuuandan, 65, 86 
35 . 


Sadayau Mar an, S3, 84 
Saggi (o), 192, 195 
S&httya-sdrvabhauma , 252 
Saivism, 20, 21, 54, 95, 96 
Saivlte, 17, 158 
Saivam, 120 

Sakalabhuvanacakt avartin , 165 
Sakkarakkottam 108/; 

Sahvdtipa.il, 249 
Sdliyai , 218 
Saliyur, 35 

Santa si a -Jag add dhdra, lbO, 166//, 
lb7 

Sambanda, 97, see Gnanasambanda 
Sambu\ara>a(ns), 131, 135, 186, 213, 
242, 244/; 

Sattdi vtggtraha-pperti, 217 
Sangatn(s), 13, 16, 17, 19 and n, 20- 
5, 66, 94 

Sangam Works, 4, 24, 36, 37 
Sangaitai , 236 
Sangrama dJiira, 211 
Sankara, K G , 19«, 38n, 42k, 4S«, 
49/t, 58/;, 59/t, 61 m, 90m 
Sankaracarya, 20 
Sankaragrama, 51/? 

Sankaramangai, 51k, 52m, 254 
Santiviragoravar, 95 
Saracens,' 19S 

Sat asvati-6handdra{tidr) , 234, 23 7 
Saripnttira Pandita, 236 
Sarkar Penyapalnyam, 222 
Sdn aparthdratnaka, 88, 89 
Satakarni Gantamipntra, 20// 

Sail, 197 

Satrnbbayankara Mnttarayan , 84 
Sattan Ganavadi, 61 
| Rattan Nakkan, 86 
1 Sattijauaian, 225 
| Satyanatha Aayar, R , 247«, 251-2«. 
i Savaka, 176 and n 
I Savanmamdan, 176 
I Sayce, 12/? 

[ Sedan, 194 
Sebkilar, 49 m, 67m 
Sekkirai, 217 
SeUyakkudi, 62 
Sell j as, 104 
Serna, 161 
Semapillai, 214 
Setnbiyan, 55 
Sena 1, 69-71 
Sena II, 69-71, 73-4// 

Senathi-raja, 2 n 
Sendalai, S3-5 
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bCndn min ' dam, ISO/;, 102, 2o I . 
lbGrt, 107// 

Simian 21, 11, 12 uni /;, SO, Sl« 
£ciitltl, 52 
Scnpodi, SO// 

Scm'Gdti, 2S5 
S.innijtm ui, 20//, 21 
Scnniliun, S2, S3 nml //, 55 
Si - n in MnlndCvl, 79 
*>r / /, UG 

SuTm tdfiv i, 7 ), 1 1 S I}.', J53/, , 57/ < 
# 170, 231, 2 > * 

SoftitUiml, f i~fi 

S( ■dm Ai\nr, I i,'t 

si h i In S i lit, 17/ 
sum t T»’/ 

Si i It, P 1/ <'/. 11/ 1 / 121 

1° //, 127/ 110 awl / 1-5 p; , 

IGO//, 1 1 1/ is* 201/ ’55 

Sh mi i S i -, 1 SI/ 

Sim lit 07, MS 

S lafifn ' Mr. // . ./ , '/ 5' , 10-20 

22 2., 27 m 1 / il i2 1 /, 

Statin) t, OS 
S minus in, IS I 1 '// 

Si i 'in i, lol, 1GS 

'ninn mi mm, 7, 8 21 21 '< n 11 
'SI, 52/ , S, 57/ 0..0. 71-1, 7./ o 
__ SS n SS, 253-' 

Sirr i nli tr, ''2 
SiriKtornl ir, S3 SI i »J t> 

Sii i,4, Jl, 03r 1 j 2 170 21" 22- 
^ 233-1,21 J 
M\ i man 1, 5S 
SI dir, <» , 1«, 2// 

Smith, V A . 15/ 2!/, U <1/ , 

20S /; 

s ////// 80 
Srn.r, 192 

Sokl nn'ir’Hnna 225 
SoH mfiiindinnir, 25/ 

25.7 /it//, 55 

SOI n us s tninrldtii In 151, 1-5 
SOl-u iml’in, 120, 220 
Solomon, 13 
So imnl'lipilr, ISO// 

Sunn SCkSnn Pltdjn, 215/' 
9////mil//M, llfi, 252 
SGmc-\ in, US, 110/;, 1G1 
Sflniiilu, 18 3 
£ottilttu\ondan 1S3 
Somlcr 13 indi, 1SS, 191, 205 
Si VUnttt, 89 

Sri Mlri Srn tllnbli i, 40//, 41, 40, 
0S-7G, 77 noil //, 98 


brims i" i Aimu/.tr, M , In, In 31 r, 
00 // 

Srinlinin Aljnnj' ir P T 3 n 

S'-limnn Pill ii, K , I ’In 

S'i Piinml>i>mn, 7 In, 7o-8 

*-rir uii'nni 117 110 J SI, 15/, kq 

, 1G2-I, 107//. P, 1-71 

S'li til tl>ii i, 133 

Srn. dlnldt t, Ji*|“t\ irm in f , 

Pol.. him I) 118, Ho n id r 
, l2’-3r, 12, irwl / hV 

Srn til-*) 1 i J ijas irrrm (m'/ 12 U) 

„ P0 

Small tl/li i Jn; ( -- ( r c lS3!f, 

„ 2li, 251 

S'i ti| 0 l n, MI'-s 'rit'fr cr l'"" 7 !, 

12-i-S 

Srivll-.t> n Man n n {arc 257), 

<r.r -/-;/ , 4 5 
s* ti, O . !“/ 

S // V, >/1r • I 
Vr»// / '13 

's il/'i > nr , 1st 

si 1>" i ii i it n 1 N I'm 
Si I Win 1 109 a wl r, [ol 1.' 

S It- nn, tint 3 52r 

sin 1 1- 1 ( It it i to. , ' [> ifn-ii 

It 

St i i trim Pill 1 P , 3-r 2-r 
rti ulnr urn rtl, 4" / SI an I , G7/ 
Niirnlt'(i) P-ndi 1st, !**-» 201, 
2)1 

st t'l-irt Pi"d> t Pi tr i i Ud i> u 
101 

si ndnri t’5nd\ t {co-l (1 RTijl 
dhirlj t). 113 

Snrdiri Pltd\n (1), Jnriinrtnni 
{ncc 1251), 12, , PS 1G) O 172 -5 
177-S ) 1S2/ , ISIrt J ->7 21S 20, 

2 / (, _>27, 232 233 23'> 2 .7 
Sunil trn P'itttH t (11), Int"Unrnnr 
(<i « 127G), IS J. is' — ■), 210 221 
vtndtrt P'ttih i (HI) J itaMr i 
(c'i 23 >3), /~2/, .01-8, 21^ 214, 

24 S 

Sunil trn PlmUn (I), 'Iiir t\ n r mnn 
(err 1210), 141, 1 13 8, *.52-0, 

157, 220 f 

Surd trn Plndi - (11), M/rnarninr 
(</rr 1238), lls nnd /, 119, PO 9, 
21‘> l 

Sttnd trn T 3nil\ n (III), Mar n nrmnn 
(tin 1531 ), -Ms 
Sttndnrn Plndvan nnilt, 15-1 
StlrmlCt, t I4\ iritn-u(lnt>n na>nn“ir, 

233 

gurnlur, 222, 223 
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Trlchmopoly, 7, 55m, 57, 59, 63, 
65, 84, 91, 92m, 106m, 153, 165, 
167, 255 

Trikutaglri, 176, 177 
Tripurantakam, 164 
Tnvandram Museum Stone Inscrip- 
tion, 64, 86 
Tufnell, 12m. 

TulSbhara(s), 52,59,163 169,171 
Tit l yam, 215 

Tucnour and Wijesinha, 185m 
U 

Udagai, 105m, 112 
Udayacandra, 51m, 52m, 57 and n 
Udayana, 57m 

Udajendiram, 51m, 52m, 57, 77m, 80 
and M, 81 

Ugra, 72m, 73m, 78 
Ugrapperuvaludi, 17, 30 
Ulappihmangalam, 80 
Ulavtt, 235 
Uhtdan kudi, 217 
Umai-Ammai, 119m 
Ulvart, 216 
Or, 87 

Uraiyur, 28, 54m, 144, 162m 
Urattur-kiirfam, 220 
Orkkalattju, 115 
Cram, 219 

UruvukOl-ntlan kaSu, 115 
Uttama Chola, 101m, 104, 107, 108m 
UttaradeSani, 154 

Utiaramantn (ns) , 44, 59m, 60,85, 
86 

"Ottippakkam, 226 
UttiramallQr, 93,94, 230 

V 

Vadakladamat , 218 
Vadugas, 175, 177, 178m 
Vaikhanasas, 114 

Vaicnav(a)(ism), 20, 21, 95, 158, 

Valanhdu, 232 
Valanjiyar, 179 
Vallabha, 58, 68 
Vallam, 85 
Vallamprakara 251m 
Vallan, 175, 177, 178m 
Vamanabhatta, 225 
Vanadirayan, 186 
Vanavan, 50,55 

Vanavanmabadevl, 78, 79, 82, 106 
Vangalandal, 61 
Vaniya-Nagarattar, 234 
Van]i, 59 and n, 80, 256 
Varadanna Dandanayaka, 158. 


Vnngunn, 66 

Varngtma Manaraja, 7, 40, 41, 45, 
59, 68, 90 , 91, 93, see Nedun- 
jadaynn 

Varagun avarman , 39, 40 and it, 41, 
45, 72m, 73m, 76-8 
Varahamlhira, 14m 
Vdram, 218 
Vdrapparru, 219 
Varatungarama, 249, 251 and n 
VarikkRut Seyvdi , 216 
V Any am, 93, 94 
Vanyildr, 216 
VaSat, 218 
ViiSal pent, 217 
Vfitapi, 54 

Vatteluttu, 6, 95, 101, 116 
Vayal, 87 
Vajalflr, 233 

VajUaipaflam, 222, 223 

VCda\yasamatha, 236 
VCgavati, 212 and n 
Vcl(s), 60 and m, 83 
Vellalas, 49m, 226 
Vcllan, 115 
Velld tikSmyafar, 238 
Veljanur, 155m 
Vcllar, 25 
Vcllaru, 190 

Velliyambalattu-tunma Pcruvalud* 
29m. 

Vcljur, 62 
Velur, 81 

VClukkudi, 7, 22-6 38m, 39-45, 47- 
53,55m 56 and m, 58-61, 66, 68, 
88m, 25^-5 

VCruban Sirudniyar, 106 
Vembil, 63 

Vcnad(u), 64 , 65, 190, 212m 
Venbai, 58 
Vtnbunadu, 95 
Vcngi, 124 

Venkayya, V 8m, 18m, 20m, 23m, 
37m, 38m 40m, 42m 43m, 45m, 48 
and m, 51m, 52m, 54m, 55 n, 61m, 
62m, 63m, 66m, 69m, 70, 72n\73n, 
80m, 88m, 89m, 91m, 92m, 103m, 105 
and m, 112m, 117m, 127 %nd m, 

133m l 134m, 158m, 179m, 212m 
Verrlvcr Celiyan, 27 * 

Vef(ipB(lat>i, 217 
VeJ(iySftfi) , 222, 238 
Vettuvavan, 19 
Vibhlsana, 81 
Videlvidugu, 84 
VidyfiraSi, 117 
VidyaSiva Panditn, 188 
Vijaya, 14 

Vijayalaya, 47, 48, 70, 77, 85, 114 
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Trlchmopoly, 7, 55m, 57, 59, 63, 
65, 84, 91, 92m, 106m, 153, 165, 
167, 255 

Trikutaglri, 176, 177 
Tripurantakam, 164 
Tnvandram Museum Stone Inscrip- 
tion, 64, 86 
Tufnell, 12m. 

TulSbhara(s), 52,59,163 169,171 
Tit l yam, 215 

Tucnour and Wijesinha, 185m 
U 

Udagai, 105m, 112 
Udayacandra, 51m, 52m, 57 and n 
Udayana, 57m 

Udajendiram, 51m, 52m, 57, 77m, 80 
and M, 81 

Ugra, 72m, 73m, 78 
Ugrapperuvaludi, 17, 30 
Ulappihmangalam, 80 
Ulavtt, 235 
Uhtdan kudi, 217 
Umai-Ammai, 119m 
Ulvart, 216 
Or, 87 

Uraiyur, 28, 54m, 144, 162m 
Urattur-kiirfam, 220 
Orkkalattju, 115 
Cram, 219 

UruvukOl-ntlan kaSu, 115 
Uttama Chola, 101m, 104, 107, 108m 
UttaradeSani, 154 

Utiaramantn (ns) , 44, 59m, 60,85, 
86 

"Ottippakkam, 226 
UttiramallQr, 93,94, 230 

V 

Vadakladamat , 218 
Vadugas, 175, 177, 178m 
Vaikhanasas, 114 

Vaicnav(a)(ism), 20, 21, 95, 158, 

Valanhdu, 232 
Valanjiyar, 179 
Vallabha, 58, 68 
Vallam, 85 
Vallamprakara 251m 
Vallan, 175, 177, 178m 
Vamanabhatta, 225 
Vanadirayan, 186 
Vanavan, 50,55 

Vanavanmabadevl, 78, 79, 82, 106 
Vangalandal, 61 
Vaniya-Nagarattar, 234 
Van]i, 59 and n, 80, 256 
Varadanna Dandanayaka, 158. 


Vnngunn, 66 

Varngtma Manaraja, 7, 40, 41, 45, 
59, 68, 90 , 91, 93, see Nedun- 
jadaynn 

Varagun avarman , 39, 40 and it, 41, 
45, 72m, 73m, 76-8 
Varahamlhira, 14m 
Vdram, 218 
Vdrapparru, 219 
Varatungarama, 249, 251 and n 
VarikkRut Seyvdi , 216 
V Any am, 93, 94 
Vanyildr, 216 
VaSat, 218 
ViiSal pent, 217 
Vfitapi, 54 

Vatteluttu, 6, 95, 101, 116 
Vayal, 87 
Vajalflr, 233 

VajUaipaflam, 222, 223 

VCda\yasamatha, 236 
VCgavati, 212 and n 
Vcl(s), 60 and m, 83 
Vellalas, 49m, 226 
Vcllan, 115 
Velld tikSmyafar, 238 
Veljanur, 155m 
Vcllar, 25 
Vcllaru, 190 

Velliyambalattu-tunma Pcruvalud* 
29m. 

Vcljur, 62 
Velur, 81 

VClukkudi, 7, 22-6 38m, 39-45, 47- 
53,55m 56 and m, 58-61, 66, 68, 
88m, 25^-5 

VCruban Sirudniyar, 106 
Vembil, 63 

Vcnad(u), 64 , 65, 190, 212m 
Venbai, 58 
Vtnbunadu, 95 
Vcngi, 124 

Venkayya, V 8m, 18m, 20m, 23m, 
37m, 38m 40m, 42m 43m, 45m, 48 
and m, 51m, 52m, 54m, 55 n, 61m, 
62m, 63m, 66m, 69m, 70, 72n\73n, 
80m, 88m, 89m, 91m, 92m, 103m, 105 
and m, 112m, 117m, 127 %nd m, 

133m l 134m, 158m, 179m, 212m 
Verrlvcr Celiyan, 27 * 

Vef(ipB(lat>i, 217 
VeJ(iySftfi) , 222, 238 
Vettuvavan, 19 
Vibhlsana, 81 
Videlvidugu, 84 
VidyfiraSi, 117 
VidyaSiva Panditn, 188 
Vijaya, 14 

Vijayalaya, 47, 48, 70, 77, 85, 114 
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